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PREFACE 


SINcE independence, vigorous efforts have been made in India to re- 
organise and reform the system of education to make it respond to 
the needs and aspirations of its people. Changes have been introdu- 
ced in the form, structure, content and techniques of education. As 
a result, a number of issues have cropped up in the various facets of 
education which need deep analysis and proper solution. 

The book deals with these pivotal issues. The treatment of vari- 
ous issues is historical-cum-analytical and where critical, it is indeed 
so in the best of the academic spirit to help and further the cause of 
education. The main issues in the different sectors of education 
have been outlined and pointers for reform suggested. The book, of 
course, does not give a clear-cut solution of any issue for no such 
solution is possible in the ever-changing and dynamic field of educa- 
tion. The book only seeks to bring awareness and understanding of 
the different issues. It is a plea for caution and courage. The caution 
is against lethargy on one hand and hasty changes on the other, and 
the courage is for conviction to stick to the chosen path. It needs to 
be pointed out that for revamping our educational system, both 
courage and conviction are needed. 

Every effort has been made to give the latest information in the 
book. However, in a book of this nature, no claim can be made to 
be most up-to-date and all-inclusive. Education, as we know, is a 
field in which the scenery changes too rapidly. Both events and other 
publications crowd in too quickly for any claims to be made to be 
up-to-date and all-inclusive. 

The book is the outcome of years of hard Jabour and experience 
in various capacities. Contact with people at various levels and 
Professions has helped to shape and crystallise thinking. It is hoped 
the material given in the book would be of interest to all classes of 
readers—academicians and administrators, teachers and teacher edu- 
cators, and students and general readers who want to be in touch 
with current Indian educational scene. 


vi 


I am highly indebted to all those authorities whose works have 
been quoted in the book to support some assertions. Iam extremely 
grateful to my husband, Mr T.S. Kochhar, who helped in many 
ways in the preparation of the book. 


Suggestions to enhance the value of the book from all quarters 
will be welcome. 


S.K. KocHHAR 
10, 16-A, 
Chandigarh 
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Historical Perspective 


Education in Anctent India. Education in Medieval India. Main features 
of Hindu and Muslim Education. Education during the British Period. The 
opening balance in 1947. Summary. Evaluation. 


INDIANs as a people have great reverence and love for education. 
Since their first appearance in authentic history, they have enjoyed 
the reputation of being a learned people. “There is no country where 
the love of learning had so early an origin or has exercised so lasting 
and powerful an influence as in India.” This ‘love of learning’ has 
left an indelible imprint on the art and literature of the country. No 
wonder some of the pieces of art and literature of the hoary past are 
finest specimens of the advancement in civilisation achieved by 


Indians in ancient times. 


EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


In our ancient tradition, education was regarded as the most 
important tool for self-realisation. During ancient period, there were 
two significant impacts on education. The first of these was the 
impact of the Aryan Civilization and the second was the Buddhistic 
influence. During the beginning of the Aryan period, the education 
imparted was generally confined to the priestly class, and later it 
spread to the two other classes—the Kshatriyas and the Vaishyas. 
As the Upanayana (thread ceremony) has a compulsory sanskara 
sacrament) for every Aryan, education was more or less compulsory 
for every boy of the traivarnikas—the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas and 
the Vaishyas. The education of boys and girls began with the Upa- 
nayana ceremony which was performed by about the eighth year. 
This introduced them into the home of the preceptor of the Guru. 
The period of study usually lasted till the age of 16, and not infre- 
quently, till the age of 24, when the student got married and entered 
grihastha. The student spent a long period of apprenticeship, living 
a life of simplicity and hardwork. He had to learn how to pray, 
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to offer sacrifices, and to perform his social and religious duties. “In 
modern terms this educational system amounted to a period of at 
least eight years of compulsory schooling for every child. That it was 
universal amongst the Aryans is certain but, to what extent this or a 


similar system prevailed among the non-Aryan people of the country, 
is not known “ 


Vedic ritual and 
As the caste system 
icted the educational 
o the Brahmans and 
ed among the non- 


Brahmans. The vast bulk of the Population consisted of the Shudras 


(the fourth class) and the Antyajas (the lowest c 
came to be denied all access to education, 


Jainism, 


During the Buddhist and Jain period, education took ona differ- 
ent character. One 


main difference between Aryan and Buddhist 
education was that the i 


monasteries. The Buddhist world did not 
i ional opportunities, All education, sacred as well 
as secular; was in the hands of monks. Some of the monasteries, 
especially those at Nalanda and Taxila, had acquired an international 
entation. The Chinese traveller, Hieun Tsang, wrote about 


cane Priests to the number of Several thousands, are men of the 

ighest ability and talent. ‘Their distinction is very great at the 

present time, and there are many hundreds whose fame has 

py Mea through distant regions. From morning till night, 
1 Iscussion. Th 

help one another ** e old and the young mutually 
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fount of her culture. The- popularity of Buddhism made the Brah- 
mans improve Hinduism and very soon it absorbed the best elements 
of this faith. Buddhism almost disappeared from India with the 
advent of the Mohammedans. 


Thus, before the inroads of Islam into India, education was rich 
in content and elaborate in system. It included physical, moral, 
intellectual and spiritual education. The educational system aimed 
at the building up of character, the development of personality and 
the preservation of the ancient culture of the motherland. The aim of 
education was to develop various aspects of life and also to ensure 
social service. There wasa large network of elementary schools. 
called Maths, and Tols. There were also Viharas—centres of higher 
education—which were residential universities. Well-known among 
them are Nalanda, Vikramsila, Taxila, Odantapuri and Jagaddala. 


EDUCATION IN MEDIEVAL INDIA 


With the advent of the Medieval period, another system of edu- 
cation found its way into the country, viz., Muslim education. Like 
the Hindus, the Muslims also had two types of institutions—the 
Magqtabas and Madrassahs, The Maataba, which corresponded to the 
Hindu elementary school, was generally attached to the mosque and 

ary objective of teaching boys and girls to 


functioned with the prim 
read and write, and particularly to read the Holy Quran. The Mad- 
rassah, which corresponded to the Hindu Tol or Pathshala was an 


institution of higher learning which prepared a highly selective group 
of men for the professions—priests, judges, doctors, etc. 


Under the Tughlaq dynasty, Muslim education seems to have 
made considerable progress. The Monammedan historian Ferishta 
says that Feroze built no less than 30 colleges with mosques attached. 
Under this sovereign, considerable advance seems to have been made 
in the education of the Mohammedans. The madrassahs and mag- 
tabas were confined to Mohammedans, but by this time, Hindus and 
Mohammedans had began to study one another's language. It is 
stated that the intercourse between Mohammedans and Hindus led to 
the formation of a new language which came to be called Urdu, gener- 
ally written in Persian characters and with many words of Arabic 


and Persian origin. 


During the period of Akbar, education made great progress as 
this monarch was deeply interested in the work of spreading educa- 
tion and learning. During his period residential colleges were started 
for postgraduate studies in different arts and sciences. Advanced 
studies were made in various branches of learning like Mathematics, 
Geometry, Astronomy, Physics, Philosophy, History, Grammar, Litera- 
ture etc. Todar Mal, the Hindu Finance Minister of Akbar, ordered 
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fficial accounts to be written in Persian and this regulation, by 
Sari many Hindus to study the language, helped the growth 


and development of Urdu and its acceptance as the lingua franca of a 
great part of India. 


During the reign of Aurangzeb, Hindu education received a set- 
Gack, But after Aurangzeb, in spite of the disturbed time, a popular 


system of education survived and both the Hindu and Muslim institu- 
tions flourished side by side. 


MAjor FEATURES OF HINDU AND Mustim EDUCATION 


There are certain distinguishing features of Hindu and Muslim 
education upto the Medieval period : 


(i) Education was religion-centred : In the words of S.N. Mukerji, 
“The whole educational system was saturated with religious ideals 
which influenced the aim, 


the contents of study, and even the daily 
life of the pupils.” The students used to acquire knowledge-through 
religion and as a religious obligation. 


(ii) The forests and the countryside were the centres of education : 
Annie Besant so aptly put it, “It spread downwards; it was not“ 
built up from below. Indian civilisation was a product of the 
country, not of the town, of the forest, not of the city. The current 
of eon flowed from the forest and inundated the whole of 
India.” 


(iii) Though primarily devoted to the study of the religion and 
philosophy, it encouraged the study of many intellectual and aesthetic 
activities like mathematics, astronomy, grammar, politics and polity: 
It produced some of the greatest personalities of ancient India, per- 
sonalities celebrated in the annals of Brahmanism, Buddhism and 
Jainism. 


(iv) The system laid down certain well-defined norms of behaviour 
and patterns of thought; it strove to build up the personality of the 
student and infused in him a sense of character: It inculcated a sense 
of truthfulness, honesty and integrity. It was the custodian of Teligion 
and piety, philosophy and culture, and to it must go the credit of 
spreading culture to the masses of the country and to the literati 
abroad, 


1. S.N. Mukerji, Education in India—Today and Tomorrow, Acharya Book De- 
pot Baroda, 1964, p. 4. 


2; Amie Besant, Indian Ideals, Theosophical Publishing House, Madras, 1962, 
pp. 28-29, 
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(v) Teachers took to teaching for love of learning: The relation 
between the teacher and the taught was the relation of a Guru 
and disciple. The social status of the teacher was very high and 
even the mightiest monarch bowed before a humble teacher. In the 
words of S.N. Mukerjee, “Learning was prized for its own sake and 
as a mark of the highest human development and teaching was never 
handicapped by examination requirements.”? Teachers had intellec- 
tual freedom. They used to pay individual attention to the students. 
The student, on his part, used to show the utmost reverence to the 
teacher, living his life of studentship fully conforming to the rules of 
conduct. 


(vi) There was no set machinery of educational administration: 
Both the Hindu and Muslim rulers helped in the spread of education. 
The rulers built universities and other educational institutions, and 

` endowed them with funds, but they neither claimed any authority 
over them nor interfered with their management. Even big land- 
lords were morally bound to spread education and every village had 
a primary school of its own. Rulers patronised the learned, the intel- 
lectuals, the poets and the musicians. 


EDUCATION DURING THE BRITISH PERIOD 


From the early decades of British rule, deliberate attempts were 
made to introduce and propagate the British educational system in 
India. A struggle soon started between the Anglophiles, who always 
looked to the West for inspiration, and those who wished to impart 
an education that would draw the best from all systems while being 
essentially Indian in character. There was a similar tussle between 
those who subscribed to orthodox ideas and those who advocated 
new and liberal views. The period was a period of controversies. 


Howell aptly sums up the state of education during the British 
period in these words : “Education in India under the British Govern- 
ment was first ignored, then violently and successfully opposed, then 
conducted on a system now universally admitted to be erroneous and 
finally placed on its present footing. 


I Period 1765-1813 


The East India Company was a mere trading body. It had no 
interest in the education of the people, whose language it neither 
understood nor appreciated. No proposal excited more alarm than 
one involving any real or supposed interference in the social, cultural 
and religious institutions of the country. 


Rulers were afraid of educating the ruled. “We have lost our 


3. S.N. Mukerjee, Education in India—Today and Tomorrow, op. Cit. 
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colonies in America by importing our education there, we need not 
do so in India too,” they felt. According tothe policy of Cornwallis, 
Indians were not appointed to responsible posts. | Naturally, there 
was no stimulus to education. However, during this period, the East 
India Company had encouraged missionaries to come and work in 
this country. 


II Period 1813-1834 


In 1813, position of the Company changed greatly. It was ona 
sounder and surer footing. Its power was consolidated and suze- 
rainty established. It could safely try its hand at cultural imperial- 
ism and indulge in the effort to import a new religion and a new 
culture from the West. In 1813, Parliament inserted a clause in the 
Charter of the Company : 


“To the effect, that after defraying all civil and military expenses, 
a sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each year shall be set 
apart and applied to the revival and improvement of literature 
and the encouragement of learned natives of India and for the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the science among 
the inhabitants of the British territories in India.” 


As the objectives were not. clearly defined, this education clause 
was not given any effect. Government had neither the inclination 
nor the opportunity to look after public education. One of the im- 
portant features of public opinion during this period was the increas- 
ing popularity of English as medium of higher education in prefer- 
ence to Arabic and Sanskrit. Persons like Rammohun Roy, 
Radhakant Dev and others were feeling the need for a new type of 
education. Rammohun Roy was: of the view that the introduction 
of English education in this country would lead to a renaissance. He 
was dreaming of a new and regenerated Indian nation through India’s 
contact with the West. So Hindu College was established for the 
education of children of the upper and middle classes of the Indian 
society in European Sciences and English Literature. This event us- 
hered in a new era in the social and cultural history of India and it 


was the precursor of an educational revolution which was to create 
far-reaching elfects on the life of the Indian people. 


In 1823, the General Committee of Public Instruction was set up 
to give shape to the educational policy of the Government and to act 
accordingly. The committee was guided by two principles : 


(a) It wanted to win the confidence of the educated and influen- 
tial classes, by encouraging the learning and literature that 
they respected. i 
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(b) As the funds at the disposal of the Committee were quite 
inadequate, it would be best to apply the funds to the higher 
education of the upper classes.as distinguished from the 
general elementary education of the masses. These people 
were of the opinion that if leaders were educated, their edu- 
cation would naturally ‘filter down’ to the masses. 


In 1824, it was proposed to open a Sanskrit College in Calcutta. 
The proposal was vehemently opposed by Raja Rammohun Roy. He 
wrote a letterto Lord Amherst, then Governor-General of India. 
This letter is well-known for the Anglicist-Orientalist controversy 
which continued for a long time till it was finally set at rest by the 
decision of Lord William Bentinck’s Government in 1835 which out- 
lined the policy of the British clearly : , 


“We want a class of persons Indian in blood and colour but 
English in tastes, in opinion, in morals and in intellect. The 
epithet ‘learned native of India’ could only be applied to a person 
versed in the philosophy of Locke or the poetry of Milton and 
that the objective of promoting a knowledge of sciences could only 
be accomplished by the adoption of English as the medium of 
instruction.” : 


Lord William Bentinck, while endorsing the views of Macaulay, 
issued a proclamation in 1835 which stated : 


“The great object of the British Government would henceforth be 
the promotion of European literature and science through the 
medium of English and that Government funds appropriated for 
the purpose of education would be best employed on English 
education alone.” 


This proclamation had far-reaching consequences. It gave rise to 
two new castes in a caste-ridden country—English-knowing caste and 
non-English knowing mass of people. Also, English language became 
a cause of Indian Nationalism. In the words of Mayhew, “It helped 
India linguistically to find herself. Indians upto 1880 or beyond 
prided themselves on out-Macaulaying.” 


In 1844, Lord Hardinge proclaimed that for services in public 
offices, preference would be given to those who were educated in 
English schools. It clearly showed that education was imparted with 
the limited object of preparing pupils to join the services. The 
emphasis was on producing good clerks. In addition, they had one 
more aim—that of converting the whole of India to Christianity. A 
letter which Macaulay wrote to his parents from Calcutta on October 
12, 1835, is a clear pointer. In this letter, he wrote : “Our English 
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schools are flourishing wonderfully. The effect of this education on 
the Hindus is prodigious. No Hindu, who has received an English 
education, ever remains sincerely attached to his religion. Some con- 
tinue to profess it as a matter of policy, others profess themselves as 
pure deists and some embrace Christianity.” 


(b) Woop’s DESPATCH 


In 1854, Sir Charles Wood, then President of the Board of Con- 
trol to Government of India, gave his official report, popularly known 
as Wood’s Despatch. It is said to be the Magna Carta in the history 
of education : “What went before led up to it, what followed flowed 
from it.” It contains a scheme of education far wider and more 
comprehensive than the local or the supreme Government would 
have ventured to suggest. The Document offers an excellent platform 
from which we can take a retrospective glance at the past. 


The chief provisions of the Despatch were : 


i. The Sovereign power declared its responsibility of educating 
the masses: “Education which we desire to extend is that 
which has for its object the diffusion of the improved arts, 
science, philosophy and literature of Europe.” 


ii. A separate Department of Public Instruction was created in 
each of the five provinces—Bengal, Madras, Bombay, North 
West Province and Panjab. D.P.I. was to be assisted by an 
adequate number of Inspecting officers. 


iii. Universities on the model of London University should be 
established to hold examinations and confer degrees. 

iv. Teacher training institutions should be opened. 

v. A network of graded schools should be set up. 

vi. A system of grants-in-aid be set up. , 
Wood's Despatch is still known as the cornerstone of Indian 

education, for it is said to have laid the foundation of our present 

system of education. Some steps were taken to implement these 

recommendations. For example, D.P.I.’s were appointed and 

universities were established at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 


The establishment of universities in the year 1857 had far-reach- 
ing consequences, especially on the content, range and scope of 
secondary education. In the words of the Secondary Education 
Commission Report (1952-53), “The universities dominated second- 
ary schools in every respect. Secondary education, instead of being 
a self-sufficient course preparing students to enter life after comple- 
ting the course, became merely a step towards the universities and 
university colleges, with the result that schools could not function 
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with an independent programme of their own.” 


The following were the serious defects which grew out of the 
` system of education in vogue during the years 1854-1882 : 


i. The mother-tongue as a medium of instruction was complete- 
ly neglected. 

ii. Nothing was done to train teachers for the secondary 
-Schools. 

iii. Courses of study became too academic and unrelated to life 
mainly because there was no Provision for vocational or 
technical courses. 

iv. Matriculation examination began to dominate not only 
secondary education, but even the education imparted in 
primary schools. 

v. Private enterprise was crushed and Primary education was 
neglected. 


(c) Hunter Education Commission Report 


In 1882, the Government of India appointed an Education Com- 
mission to enquire into the principles of Wood's Despatch and to 
make recommendations to the Government for necessary changes. It 
was the first Indian Education Commission and was known as the 


Hunter Commission. - 
The Commission recommended : 


i. The Government should not only curtail the expansion of its 
institutions, but should also withdraw from direct enterprise 
as soon as a suitable agency, public or private, become avail- 
able to carry on the work. 

ii. In the field of private education, the Commission suggested 
that the Government should withdraw completely and turn 
over all the state schools to local boards. 

iii. So far as secondary schools and colleges were concerned, 
gradual transfer to efficient private bodies was recommended. 

iv. In order that private enterprise might have enough room to 
expand, they stressed the need for organising a proper system 
of grants-in-aid. 

n arding primary education, the aims, methods, curriculum, 

i aor pee piin were clearly defined. It was laid down that 
its aim was instruction of the masses and not instruction 
leading to higher education. Classes should be conducted in 
the vernacular. Primary education was to be extended to 
backward tribes and aboriginal races by liberal grants-in-aid. 
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The curriculum was not uniform throughout India. Every 
municipal board was asked to keep a separate fund for prim- 
ary education, with the Government assisting local bodies 


with grants-in-aid. Special emphasis was placed on training 
of teachers. 


vi. The Commission also made several recommendations regard- 
ing secondary education. It advocated a policy of gradual 
withdrawal of the Government from direct enterprise leaving 
the secondary schools to private agencies, with the exception 
of one in each district-to be maintained by the Government 

odel school. e Commission als 1 what 
has come to be regarded later as diversified courses of in- 
struction. With regard to vocational aud technical educa- 
tion, the Commission recommende at in the partic 
class of high schools, there should be two avenues, one lead- 


ing tothe entrance examination of the university and the 
othérof-a more practical character intended to fit the youths 


for commercial, vocational or nom-literary pursuits. It was 
Suggested that : When the proposed bifurcation in secondary 


schools is carried out, the certificate of having passed by the 
final standard, or if necessary by any other lower standard, 
of either of proposed alternative courses, be accepted asa 
sufficient general test of fitness for the public service.” 


vii. To improve the working of the newly created Education 
departments, the Commission recommended that the inspec- 
ting staff shouid be increased and that Indians should be 
made eligible for the posts nspector of s - 

viii. 


In regard to religious educauon, the Commission observed, 
“The declared neutrality of the state forbids its connecting in- 
stitutions directly maintained hy it with any form of faith.” 


It recommended the preparation_of amoral textbook based 
‘on the fundamental prineples of natural religion, nnns 
The Indian Education Commission occupies a unique place in the 
history of Indian education. It made far-sighted recommendatio 
on every aspect of education. ile in agreement wi ood’s 
Despatch on many questions, it tooka Step forward in formulating 
definite policy on various educational aspects of education. The 
Commission report resulted in great educational awakening. During 
the period 1882-1902, there was a considerable ex in the field 
of secondary education, due partly to the enthusiasm of private 
enterprise and partly to the system of grants-in-aid, “This unwieldy 
expansion without proper consolidation”—to quote Secondary Edu- 


cation Commission Report (1952-53)—“‘led to certain obvious 
defects.” 
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GOVERNMENT RESOLUTION ON EDUCATION PoLicy 1904 


Lord Curzon appointed the Indian Universities Commission in 
1902 to enquire into the conditions and prospects of the universities 
established in British India. The Commission’s recommendations 
did not aim atany fundamental reconstruction ofthe system, but 
merely at the “rehabilitation and the strengthening of the existing 
system.” It rejected the idea of establishing new universities. Second- 
ary education was brought under more direct control of universities. 


RISE OF THE SPIRIT OF NATIONALISM 


By the turn of the century, the national movement for freedom 
gained momentum. At this period, education was ta jor issue 


by Indian leaders. Nationalist leadérs vehe: | rol 
of Indian educa y foreigners.: The existing system o atio. 


as planne o British rule. The leaders pleaded 
‘that edyeation should develop. the national character The new 
scheme favoured by the Indian leaders included technical and voca- 


tional education. The Indian Education Commission of 1902 gave a 
report on University Education in India. As a result, the Indian 
University Act was passed in 1904, and the Government of India 
passed the well-known Resolution on the Indian Education Policy 
which necessitated greater interest to be taken by the Provincial 
Governments in Primary education. 


The Resolution of 1904 onthe Indian Educational policy also 
directed that Educational budget estimates of the local bodies should 
be submitted through the D.P.[. It also directed that in rural areas, 
education should be according to the immediate needs of the pea- 
santry. It emphasised the necessity of adjusting technical education 
to the need .of Indian industry and granting scholarships to the 
students to undergo training in Europe and America. 


The Resolution also laid down the policy in regard to the exten- 
sion of facilities for training of teachers, the establishment of libraries 
and opening hostels in schools and colleges. 


The Resolution supported the view of the Commission of 1902 
regarding university education. It recommended that the senate 
should be limited in size, that the universities should be required to 
demand a high educational standard from the affiliated colleges. 


The nationalist movement had brought the question of mas 
education to Tr nding 
ndian leader, resolved to force a rinci- 


ple of free and compulsory education. As a member of the Imperial 
Lēgistati il; ved a Resolution to establish this 
Principle in 1910. Though Gokhale failed to move the Government, 
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he was successful in obtaining the support of the Indians in working 
for mass education. 


Education Under Dyarchy 


The nationalist movement gained further momentum. The British 
Parliament in 1919 passed the Government of India Act, the main 
feature of which was the introduction of the principle of dyarchy in 
the Provinces. The Provincial Executive was divided into two parts— 
the Councillors and the Ministers. The Councillors who were British, 
took charge of what was known as “reserved subjects” while the 
ministers who were Indians, took responsibility for “transferred sub- 
jects". Education, a transferred subject, became the direct responsi- 
bility of the Indian ministers. These ministers were unable to effect 
any major change in education because finance, a reserved subject, 
was under the control of the English councillors, who were reluctant 
to give the required amount of money to Indian ministers. The 
Indian National Congress was dissatisfied with the Government 
of India Act, and it, therefore, launched the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. People became more interested in the Political problems 
and paid less attention to education. 


_ The decade following the year 1921, wasa 
sion of education, especially at the primary lev 
general awakening of the people at that time. 


Period of rapid expan- 
el, perhaps due to the 


THE HARTOG Commitree— 1929 


The rapid expansion of education resulted in the dilution of 
quality and education became largely ineffective and wasteful. This 
Was specially pointed out in the report ofthe Auxiliary Committee 
of the Indian Statutory Commission, popularly known as the Hartog 
Committee, after its Chairman, Sir Philip Hartog. 


The Committee proposed the introduction of diversified curricula 


at the secondary level and placed more emphasis on industrjal and 
commercial subjects so that students could prepare for practical 
occupations, The Committee pointed out that the best students were 
not attracted to the teaching profession because of the unsatisfactory 


working conditions of teachers, 


The Committee drew the attention of the authorities to the pro- 
blems of stagnation „and wastage, the disparity in literacy between 
men and women; high percentage of failures at the matriculation 
level, lack of industrial and voc 


ick and vocational training and the massive rush 
of admissions at the university level. 
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EDUCATION UNDER PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 


In 1935, the British Parliament passed the Government of India 
Act. The entire administration of the Provinces was transferred to the 
Executive, which was responsible to the Legislature. Popular minis- 
ters were placed in charge of provincial subjects. This system, known 
as Provincial Autonomy, was introduced in 1937. It was thought 
that reorganisation of education would take place at that time. How- 
evér, the ministries resigned in all provinces in 1939 because of war, 
After the war, the ministries were again formed in 1946 and con- 
tinued until the withdrawal of British rule in 1947, 


During their short term in office, the Provincial ministers dealt 
seriously with education, An attempt was made to study Indian 
education from the national point of view. Various schemes— 
exploratory, executive and experimental in nature—were undertaken. 
The Provincial Government undertook certain bold experiments such 
as Wardha scheme. Attempts were made to develop an educational 
system that would be suitable to the needs of modern India. 


During this period, several committees were set up by the 
Central and Provincial Governments for the purpose of discussing 
various problems of education. The Abbot-Wood Report (1936-37) 
pointed out that general and vocational education were not essentially 
different branches and that vocational Students should have an 
adequate general education. The Report proposed a new type of 
technical institution to be known as a “Polytechnic School”. 


SARGENT REPORT 


The Central Advisory Board of Education submitted a report on 
Post-war conditions known as the Sargent Report, 1944. It recom- 
mended universal, compulsory and free primary education for all 
between the ages of six and fourteen. The recognised high schools 
were to be of two types—academic and technical. It also advocated 
the development of adult education, 


The report of the Sargent Commission was on ‘Post-War Educa- 
tional Development in India’. It was as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of Sargent Commission that : 


i. Ministry of Education was constituted at the Centre. 
ii. Indian University Grants Commission was constituted. 
iii. All India Council for Technical Education was set up. 
iv. General Bureau of Education was reconstituted. 
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Tue OPENING BALANCE IN 1947 


What was the opening balance when the Britishers left our 
country ? Despite their well-articulated system of education for 
about a century (1854-1947) and their solicitude for the rapid pro- 
motion of education in India, our opening balance, on eve of free- 
dom, in every sector of education was extremely meagre and dis- 
appointing. Little attention was paid to pre-primary education and 
it was not even regarded as a state responsibility. Except a few pre- 
primary centres run by Christian missionaries and some philanthropists 
in the metropolitan cities, pre-school education was a non-entity. For 
the first time, its importance was emphasised in the Sargent Report of 
1944 which recommended an adequate provision of pre-primary edu- 
cation as an essential adjunct of national system of education. It, 
however, remained only an idea when India became free. The total 
enrolment in the age-group 6-11 was 141 lakhs, which meant hardly 
35 percent inthis age group in the primary schools. There were 
5,000 secondary schools with enrolment of 8,70,000 or 4 per cent of 
the children of the 14-17 age group. The 19 universities and 400 
colleges had an enrolment of 2,50,000. The total expenditure on 


education was Rs 57 crores or 0.5 per cent of the total revenue of the 
government. 


There was no national system of education in the country. The 
British administrators had been taking it for granted that the English 
model, after a good deal of dilution, was all that India need ever 
have. Indian education had all along been like a Cinderella tied to the 
apron strings of the Educational system of England. 


English language dominated at the Secondary and the College 
stages. The neglect and the consequent poor state of modern Indian 


languages was another unfortunate legacy of the British rule in our 
country. 


The aims of education too were vague. 


for education. Policies came and went with successive Viceroys, 
Governors and D.P.I.’s. This kaleidoscopic background made long- 


range planning impossible and had disastrous consequences on the 
progress of Indian education. 


Neither was there a plan 


The personnel manning the Education Departments was also far 
from satisfactory. According to Gokhale, the Departments typified 
the narrow, bigoted and inexpensive rule of experts. 


Thus free India had not only to tackle the 


u dia only problem of expanding 
educational facilities and bringing schools to schoolless villages and 
towns, but also to reorganise the entire educa 


tional system. This 
was the biggest task before the nation. ee 
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Summary 


le 


i) 


During the Ancient period, Aryan civilisation and Buddhism 
had a significant impact on education. Education in the 
beginning was confined to the priestly class, later it spread to 
the Kshatriyas and the Vaishyas. Education was rich in 
content and elaborate in system. There was a large network 
of Maths, Tols and Viharas. 


During the Medieval period, Muslim education was imparted . 
in the country. Maqtabas and Madrassahs became the 
seats of learning. Colleges were also started. Education 
made progress during the period of Akbar. 


There were certain distinct features of Hindu and Muslim 
education e.g., education was religion centred, the forests and 
the countryside were the centres of education, intellectual and 
aesthetic activitics were encouraged, stress was laid on build- 
ing up the personality of the student, teachers were dedicated 
and there was no set machinery of educational administra- 
tion, 


During the British period, education was first ignored, then 
violently and successfully opposed, then conducted on a 
system now universally admitted to be erroneous. Wood’s 
Despatch, 1854; Hunter Commission Report, 1882; Govern- 
ment Resolutions on Education Policy, 1904; the Hartog 
Committee, 1929; the Sargent Report, 1944 etc., were some of 
the significant efforts in the history of education during the 
British period. 


The opening balance on eve of freedom in every sector of 
education was extremely meagre and disappointing. 


Evaluation 


What do you know about the education system during the 
Ancient and Medieval period? What are the significant 
features of the system of education during these periods ? 


“Education in India under the British Government was first 
ignored, then violently and successfully opposed, then con- 
ducted on a system now universally admitted to be erroneous 
and finally placed on its present footing.” (Howell)—Discuss. 


“Wood's Despatch is the cornerstone in the history of Indian 
Education.” Comment. 


“Wood's Despatch is the Magna Carta in the history of 
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education. What went before led up to it, what followed 
flowed from it.” Discuss. 


Discuss the significance of the recommendations of Hunter 
Commission. 


Write a note on the educational legacy left by the Britishers. 


2 


The Indian Constitution and Education 


Constitutional provisions on Education. Legislative Power for different 
Educational functions. An assessment, Education on the Concurrent 
List. The Background. Advantages. Disadvantages, Summary. Evalua- 
tion. 


“LONG years ago we made a tryst with destiny, and now the time 
comes when we shall redeem our pledge, not wholly or in full mea- 
sure, but very substantially. At the stroke of midnight hour, when 
the world sleeps, India will awake to life and freedom.” With these 
eloquent words on the historic night of August 14, 1947, Mr Jawahar- 
lal Nehru signalled free India’s journey into an unknown future. 
India stepped out from the old to the new . . . The Indian nation long 
suppressed, “awoke to life and freedom.” 

“For redeeming the pledge substantially,” new objectives and new 
obligations were outlined. India decided to be an effective 
democracy. This fact alone underlined the vital role of education 
in the national development. ‘Educate your masters” became 
the slogan of the resurgent nation. This culminated in making liberal 
provisions in the Indian Constitution. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS ON EDUCATION 

A new constitution for independent India became effective from 
26th January 1950. Below are given constitutional provisions on 
education: 


1. Free and Compulsory Primary Education 


Article 45, under Directive Principles of State Policy, lays down: 
“The State shall endeavour to provide within a period of ten 
years from the commencement of this constitution, for free 
and compulsory education for all children until they complete 
the age of fourteen years.” 


The expression ‘state’ occurring in this Article is defined in Article 
12 to include “the Government and Parliament of India and all local 
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or other authorities within the territory of India or under the control 
of the Government of India.” 


Thus the task of universal elementary education is the joint res- 
ponsibility of the Central Government, the various State governments; 
and the local bodies, as well as the voluntary organisations. 


In respect of primary education, the Union Government has some 
important functions: 


i. acting as co-ordinating agency; 


ii. developing research in elementary education; 
iii. starting pilot projects; 


iv. levelling out the differences between the different states and 
ensuring equality of opportunity; and 


v. providing financial assistance to the less advanced states. 


_ The State government has to shoulder the major responsibility 
in respect of passing laws. Compulsory Education Acts have been 
passed and enforced in the states. With the result, there has beena 
phenomenal Increase in the enrolment of both boys and girls. The 
programme received considerable attention in the Five-Year Plans. 


The Constitutional provision for the universalisation of primary 
education was Supposed to be realised by 1960 but the test remains 
unfulfilled to this date. Indian Education Commission (1964-66) also 
stressed the fulfilment of the Directive Principles to be a highly impor- 
sant programme of educational reconstruction. Vigorous efforts are 
Tt ed to achieve the target of 100 per cent primary education by 

980. The Central Government needs to make adequate financial 
Botan for the purpose. The Government in its Draft National 

olicy on education has decided to give top priority to this. part of 
education and will be spending 900 crores in five years. 


pe of minorities to establish and administer Educational Insti- 


Articles 29 and 30 of the Indi ituti 
_ Artic A nd 
minorities certain cultura] e e ene an 


rit and educational rights to establish and 
administer educational institutions of i i 
religion or language. their choice, whether based on 


Article 99 lays down: 


i. Any section of the citizens residing in the territory of India 
or any part thereof having a distinct language, script or 
culture of its own shall have the right to conserve the same 

ï. No citizen shall be denied admission into any educational 
Institution maintained by the state or Teceiving aid out of 
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state funds on grounds only of religion, race, caste, language 
or any one of them. 


Article 30 lays down: 


i. All minorities, whether based on religion or language, shall 
have right to establish and administer educational institutions. 


ii. The state shall not discriminate against any educational insti- 
tution in respect of grant-in-aid on the ground that it is 
under the management of a minority, whether based on reli- 
gion or language. 


Article 350 A states: a 


The state must endeavour to provide adequate facilities for 
instruction in the mother tongue atthe primary stage of 
education to children belonging to linguistic minority groups. 


Article 350 B provides for the appointment of special officer for 
linguistic minorities to investigate into all matters relating to safe- 
guards provided for linguistic minorities under the constitution. 


These provisions assure the minorities that their interests are safe. 
The minorities have been duly recognised on the basis of religion, 
language, script and culture. 


The opinions of two significant reports on education on this 
aspect are not favourable. Secondary Education Commission (1952- 
53) observed that some of the schools administered by the minorities 
were creating unhealthy trends in admission and recruitment of staff. 
The Indian Education Commission (1964-68) also felt that these 
schools promote divisive tendencies and caste loyalties. 3 


3. Education for Weaker Sections 


Articles 15, 17, 46 safeguard the educational interests of the weak- 
er Sections of the Indian community, that is, socially and education- 
ally backward classes of citizens and scheduled castes and scheduled 


tribes. 
Article 46 under Directive Principles of State policy states: 


The state shall promote with special care the educational eco- 
nomic interest of the weaker sections of the people, and, in 
particular of the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, and 
shall protect them from social injustice and all forms of 


exploitation. 
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Now Scheduled castes are not only given equal treatment, but 
are also given encouragement. The Government has taken up pro- 
grammes for giving all sorts of facilities to the Scheduled castes and 
Scheduled tribes for educational advancement. 


Special institutions have also been set up for the education of the 
handicapped. 


Under Article 15 (3) the state can make special provision for the 
education of women and children. 


4. Secular Education 


India is a secular state and every religion has got the right to 
popularise and spread its religious ideals. Article 25 (1) of the 
Constitution guarantees all the citizens a right to freedom of consci- 
ence and the right to profess, Practise and propagate religion. 


Article 28 (1) states: 


“No religious instruction shall be provided in any educational 
institution wholly maintained out of state funds.” 


Article 28 (2) states: 


Nothing in clause (1) shall apply to an educational institution 
which is administered by the state but has been established 
under any endowment or trust which requires that religious 
instruction shall be imparted in such institution. 


Article 28 (3) provides: 


No person attending any educational institution recognised by 
the state or recei ing aid out of state funds shall be required 
to take part in any religious instruction that may be imparted 
in such institutions or attend any religious worship that may 
be conducted in such institution or in any premises attached 


thereto unless such persons or if such person is a minor, his 
guardian has given a consent thereto. 


Article 30 states: 


= . . A ‘a . 
The state shall not, in granting aid to educational institutions 
discriminate against any educational institution on the grounds 


that it is under the management of a minority, whether based 
on religion or language. 


Thus, the constitution Provides religious freedom. Religious instruc- 
tion cannot be imparted in schools except ona voluntary basis and 
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outside the regular school hours. Inthis respect, the Secondary 
Education Commission (1952-53) has recommended that whatever 
religious instruction is to be given to the children, it should be given 
with the consent of the parents and the management concerned. It 
has emphasised that all unhealthy trends of disunity, religious hatred 
and bigotry should be discouraged in schools. 


The Education Commission (1964-66) recommended that in place 
of religious instruction, education in moral, social and spiritual values 
should be given. 


5.Women’s Education 


p Article 15 (1) provides that the state shall not discriminate any 
citizen on grounds only of . .. sex. 


Article 16 (1) provides equality of opportunity for all citizens— 
men as well as women, in cesployment or appointment: to any office 
under the state. 


It is obvious that the constitution has given women absolute 
equality with men. This can goa long way in achieving the target 
of 100 per cent literacy. Also, the spread of education among women 
will improve their status, which will further help in educational, social 
and economic development. 


6. Instruction in Mother-tongue at the Primary Stage 


In a land of many languages, the Indian constitution recognised 
the importance of the mother-tongue. 


Article 350 A provides: 


It shall be the endeavour of every state to provide adequate 
facilities for instruction in the mother-tongue at the primary 
stage of education to children belonging to linguistic minority 
groups and the President may issue such directions to any 
state as he considers necessary or proper for securing the 
provision of such facilities. 


The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) also realised the 
need of imparting education in the mother-tongue to children from 
linguistic minorities. The Education Commission (1964-66) too 
supported the claim of mother-tongue as medium of instruction. It 
remarked, “The medium selected should enable the students to acquire 
knowledge with facility to express themselves with clarity and to think 
with precision and vigour. From this point of view, the claims of- 


the mother-tongue are pre-eminent. n a 2 3 WN 
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7. Promotion of Hindi 


The Constitution makes Provision for the development and pro- 
pagation of the national language, Hindi. 


Article 351 states: 


It is the special responsibility of the centre to develop the 
national language i.e., Hindi so that it may serve as a medium 


of instruction for allelements of the -composite culture of 
„India. 


The Constitution provided that Hindi should ultimately be the 
official language of the Union. For achieving this objective it is 
necessary to enrich and develop Hindi so that it could be used as the 
official language of the Union. Also, to propagate Hindi in the non- 
Hindi areas, some steps were to be taken. 


For the development of Hindi, the Ministry of Education has 
taken up a number of tasks: 


a) Preparation of scientific and technical terminology, 


b) Publication of revised and annotated editions of standard 
Hindi works. $ 


c) Peupadn of standard works in academic and scientific 
elds. 


d) Preparation of Encyclopaedia. 
e) Preparation of key boards for Hindi typewriters. 
f) Development of suitable shorthand notation in Hindi. 


g) Production of popular literature in Hindi. 


Similarly, for the propagation of Hindi in the non-Hindi areas, 
scholarships are awarded for study of Hindi and assistance is given 
for propagating Hindi. 


8. Conservation of National Heritage 


For the conservation of national heritage, under Article 49, the 
state has to protect monuments, places or objects of artistic or his- 
toric interest declared by Parliament to be of national importance. 


9. Education in the Union Territories 
Article 239 states, 
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“Save as otherwise provided by Parliament by Law, every 
Union Territory shall be administered by the President acting 
to such extent as he thinks fit, through an administration to be 
appointed by him with such designation as he may specify.” 


LEGISLATIVE POWERS FOR DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL FUNCTIONS 


Our Constitution isa federal one. It has divided powers in the 
Centre and States and describes some powers as concurrent. The 
Centre has exclusive powers to make laws in respect of the items in 
List I (Union List) while the States have the power to make laws to 
cover items in List II (State List); for those included in List III (Con- 
current List) Centre and States both can legislate. List I includes 
items which are of great interest to the nation, List II includes items 
of local interest and List III includes items which concern both the 
Centre and the States. / 


Educational items in the three lists are: 
Union List 


Out of 97 items included in the Union List, the following 7 en- 
tries pertain to education: 


Entry 13: Educational and Cultural relations with foreign coun- 
tries. 


Entry 62: Institutions of national importance, like National 
Library, the Indian Museum, the Imperial War Museum, the 
Victoria Memorial and the Indian War Memorial; any 
institution wholly or partly financed by the Centre and legally 
declared as institution of national importance. 


Entry 63: Central Universities (Banaras, Aligarh, Delhi, Shanti- 
niketan, North-Eastern Hill University and Jawaharlal Nehru Universi- 
ty) and other institutions, declared by law as institutions of national 
importance. 


Entry 64: Institutions of Scientific and Technical Education part- 
ly or wholly financed by the Government and legally declared as 
institution of national importance. 


Entry 65: Union Agencies and institutions for (a) Professional, 
Vocational or Technical Training, including the training of police 
officers; (b) the promotion of special studies or research and 
(c) scientific or technical assistance in the investigation or detection 
of crime. 


_ Entry 66: Coordination and determination of standards in institu- 
tions of higher education and research. 
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Entry 67: Ancient historical monuments and records and archaeo- 
logical sites and remains, legally declared to be of national impor- 
tance. 


State List 


Out of 66 items in this list, two pertain to education. These 
two items give the greatest measure of autonomy to the States. 


Entry 11 of the State List lays down that “Education includ- 
ing universities, subject to the provision of entries 63, 64, 65 and 66 of 
Union List and Entry 25 of the Concurrent List, should be State sub- 
ject.” 


Entry 12 of the State jurisdiction the libraries, museums, 
and other similar institutions controlled or’ financed by the 
State as well as ancient and historical monuments and records 
(other than those declared as of national importance). 


Concurrent List 


Out of 47 items in the list, the following 6 relate to education dir- 
rectly or indirectly: 


Entry 20 : Economic and social planning. 

Entry 25 : Vocational and technical training. 

Entry 26: Legal, mechanical and other professions. 
Entry 27 : Charities and charitable institutions. 
Entry 39 : Newspapers, books and printing presses, 


Entry 40 : Archaeological Sites and remain 


I S other than those 
declared by Parliament law to be of national imp 


ortance, 


There are certain apparent ambiguities: 
Article [I—List II, education is the jurisdictio 
ments. Education, including universities, subject to th 
of entries 63, 64,65 and 66 of List Land entry 25 of Li 
State responsibility, but according to Article 66, coordi 
determination of standards in institutions of higher e 
research is the responsibility of the Centre. 


Article 12 is confusing and Article 254 gives paramouutcy to the 
Centre over the States. 


In case of inconsistency between the laws made by Parliament and 
the State legislature, the law of the Parliament prevails. If a State 
legislature makes a law on a matter included in the Concurrent list 
and is inconsistent with any earlier law made by the Parliament, the 
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State law prevails if it hasreceived the assent of the President. 
Parliament, however, can repeal or amend such law. 


Parliament can also legislate over any matter included in the State 
List, which assumes national importance. Itcan also make law on 
any matter, which is voluntarily surrendered by one or more States 
to the Centre. 


University education and technical education are directly under 
the Centre’s control. To meet the need for coordination of facilities 
and the maintenance of standards at the higher levels, the Constitu- 
tion has placed on the Central Government the responsibility in this 
respect. Scientific and technical education involves heavy expendi- 
ture, there is also the danger of duplication in these fields—the reason 
why promotion of higher scientific and technical education is the 
responsibility of the Centre. 


AN ASSESSMENT 


The constitutional clauses on education provide Central leader- 
ship of a stimulating but non-coercive character. Education is mainly 
a State subject. Atthe same time, the Centre is neither indifferent 
nor passive. The importance of primary education’ was Tightly re- 
Cognised in Article 45, in view of the intimate relationship between 
educated citizenry and the successful working of democracy in the 
country. Or account of its huge cost and magnitude, the Central 
Government became committed to an obligation of actively partici- 
pating in the programme of providing free and compulsory education 
for all children till they are 14 years of age. 


Again, for national unity Hindi was considered to be the first 
language to attain the status of lingua franca. The Centre accepted 
this responsibility. 


The Centre has been assuming more and more powers due to 
certain important reason: 


a) The financial resources of the States are inadequate to im- 
plement their educational Programmes. They look to the 
Central Government for financial assistance for short as well 
as long-term projects. 


b) The Central Government is a repository of information from 
all the States and from foreign countries and thus functions as 
a clearing-house for all of them. à 

c) The national policy on education is formulated by the 
Centre. 


d) The Centre is responsible for equalising educational 
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opportunities between different areas or different sections of 
society. 


e) The centre is aiso responsible for safeguarding the cultural 
interests of the minorities and for seeing that they have 
adequate facilities to receive at least primary education 
through their own mother-tongue. 


f) The Centre has the responsibility of developing the national 
language. 


g) The Centre has to ensure a controlled and coordinated deve- 
lopment of higher education. 


h) On account of high cost, difficulty-in securing suitable per- 
sonnel, the need to obtain foreign assistance, etc., scientific 
research, technical education and higher types of professional 
and vocational education all are assigned to the Centre. 


i) Economic and social planning isin the Concurrent List 
according to Entry 20 of List III. This implies that the 
Government of India has a constitutional Tesponsibility for 
the economic and social development of the country asa 
whole. 


It is obvious that the framers of the Constitution wanted to create 
a strong Centre. No State has adequate resources. Thus it has to look 
to the Centre and naturally the Centre which controls the purse-strings 
has the most dominating voice in the over-all determination of policies, 
Priorities and programmes. From this Point of view, education not 
only becomes a joint Tesponsibility but a Partnership in which the Go- 
vernment of India plans the role of the ‘Big Brother’, This implicit 
constitutional role of the Centre in education is directly opposed to 
the explicit roles stated in Entry 11 of List II. Itis a basic 
contradiction inherent in the constitutional Pprovisions-—Education, 
instead of being a State preserve, looks like a joint responsibility, The 
Committee under the auspices of the Citizens for Democracy set up 
by the late Shri Jai Prakash Narayan, also Suggested the the Centre 
should provide a stimulating but non-coercive leadership. 


EDUCATION ON THE CONCURRENT List 


The Forty-Second Amendment, 1976, brought about drastic chan- 
ges in the Indian Constitution. It put Education, hitherto a State 
subject, on the Concurrent list. The Swaran Singh Committee, said, 
“Agriculture and Education are subjects of prime importance to the 
country’s rapid progress towards achieving desired socio-economic 
changes. The need to evolve all-India Policies in relation to these 
two subjects cannot be over-emphasised. 


| 
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This Amendment makes Central and State governments equal 
Partners in framing educational policies. Union becomes supreme 
over States in enacting law regarding education. The executive 
power is given to the Union to give direction to the States. The 
States have powers limited to the extent that these do not impede or 
prejudice the exercise of the executive powers of the Union. The 
Centre can implement directly any policy decision in any State. 
National institutions like UGC, NCERT and National bodies like 
CABE have higher power and strength to shape the education of the 
country in all the States. 


THE BACKGROUND 


Even before the Forty-Second Amendment, 1976, a need for a 
stricter control by the Centre was being felt by educationists. It was 
felt by them that Constitutional pledges which were to be fulfilled by 
the State during a well-defined period of time were not fulfilled; edu- 
cational planning made by the Centre did not yield the desired 
dividends in spite of the fact that huge sums of money were put at 
the disposal of the States; contradictions and conflicts were there in 
Centre-State relations, particularly in respect of higher education; 
decisions made in the Centre-State conferences were not implemented 
by the States, 


The Sapru Committce recommended that at least higher educa- 
tion should be on the Concurrent List. Mr M.C. Chagla, Shri P.N. 
Kirpal and Dr V.S. Jha think that education should be put on the 
Concurrent List for the quantitative expansion and qualitative 
improvement of education. 


The Education Commission (1964-66) voted against putting edu- 
cation on the Concurrent List. The Commission observed, “The 
inclusion of education in the Concurrent List may lead to undesirable 
centralisation and greater rigidity in a situation where the greatest 
need is elasticity and freedom to experiment... We are convinced 
that there is plenty of scope within the present constitutional arrange- 
ment to evolve a workable Centre-State partnership in education and 
that has not yet been exploited to the full.” 


Some Members of Parliament, in 1970, pleaded for putting educa- 
tion in the Concurrent List. 


It was the Forty-Second Amendment to the Constitution which 
finally brought education in the Concurrent List. 
ADVANTAGES 


1. National Educational Policy can be implemented properly and 
satisfactorily. The Constitutional obligations, in respect of free and 
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compulsory primary education, and education for women and weaker 
sections of the community, can be more effectively discharged, if the 
major decisions are taken by the Centre and the administration is left 
to the States. 


2. Education and planning can be put in one category. Hence 
progress in education can be ensured. 


3. States can be given financial help. If the Centre has got the 
authority to take policy decisions and to implement them, it can 
extend liberal funds to State governments for educational develop- 
ment—both in respect of quantity and quality. 


4. Centre can provide effective leadership. Yt can provide potentia! 
encouragement and inspiration to intellectual thinking at the national 
level, 


5. Uniformity of educational objectives, Strategy and standards can 
be ensured. The policy decisions on the structural design of educa- 
tion, curriculum patterns and standards can be implemented without 
delay if there is a mandate from the Centre. 


6. Equalisation of resources and opportunities can be ensured. The 
Centre can integrate and pool all types of human and material resour- 
ces and give more help to those in need and thus be an active parti- 
cipant in the development of backward States. 


1. Ensure implementation of recommendations of Committees and 
Commissions. Various committees and commissions have been 
appointed from time to time to bring necessary reforms in education. 


8. Keep vigilance over the educational activities of the States. The 
Centre should have administrative control over the States so thatit is 
able to keep vigilance over their educational activities in respect of 
admissions, recruitment, promotions, etc, 


9. Supervise control over financial expenditure through Central 
assistance. When education is controlled and financed by the Centre, 
misuse of funds can be checked and efficiency ensured. 


10. Promote experiment and research in education. Education is a 
dynamic process. It needs to change with the changing needs of 
society. This necessitates a well-planned research programme. Such 
a programme can be well-organised and financed’ by the Centre for 
improving educational practices. 
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Thus it is believed that education, as a Concurrent subject, enjoys 
the advantage of both central direction and local initiative. 


DISADVANTAGES 


1. Undesirable centralisation. Naik and Nurrullah are of the 
opinion that the inclusion of education in the Concurrent List may 
lead to undesirable centralisation and greater rigidity in a situation 
where the greatest need is for elasticity and freedom to experiment. 


2. The local needs will not get proper attention. If education be- 
comes a Central subject, local needs will not get proper attention. 
Thus local interest in education will be missing. 


3. Unwarranted interference in educational administration. Central 
bodies like UGC, NCERT, CABE etc., will have super control over 
educational administration in the States. Decisions will filter down 
from the top. Planning from the bottom will cease. 


4. Uniform decisions at all-India level will not be conducive to 
Spontaneous fulfilment of indigenous potential. 


5. Uniformity will crush the element of diversity in our cultural 
pattern. The whole country will present a sad colourless uniformity 
instead of colourful variety. 


6. Centralisation of education will affect the self-confidence, initia- 
tive, resourcefulness and competence of State governments and encour- 
age dictatorial tendencies which are harmful to the development of 
education. 


1. Bureaucracy will delay the implementation of important decisions 
made for the improvement of education. By the time the orders for 
implementation are out from the Central offices, the decisions will 
become obsolete for the States. 


It is obvious that there are points in favour and against putting 
education in the Concurrent List. What is the way out? 


If a national policy of education is to be implemented properly 
and satisfactorily, if the standard of education is to be raised high, 
if the spirit of national integration is to be inculcated among the 
citizens of India, if education is to be made an instrument of change 
and national growth, if the States are to be guided and supervised 
for better progress, if the States are to be helped for coping with 
scientific explosion and modernisation, if quantitative expansion and 
qualitative improvement is to be assured—education should be on 
the Concurrent List. Itis also desirable that the Centre and States 
should be co-partners. The decisions taken by the Central bodies in 
consultation with or in concurrence with the State representatives 
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should be honoured by the States. Similarly, decisions taken in the 
zonferences of Vice-Chancellors of the universities, should be binding 
on all. It will be better if the Central bodies take up only the areas 
of common interest and leave other matters to the States. Some 
common standards and courses are essential, at the same time local 
needs should also be given due consideration. 


Summary 


1, Our Constitution makes provision for free and compulsory 

` education, right of minorities to establish and administer 
educational institutions, education for weaker sections, secu- 
lar education, women’s education, instruction in the mother- 
tongue at the primary stage, conservation of national heri- 
tage, education in the Union Territories etc. 


2. For legislative purposes, the Centre has exclusive powers to 
make laws for items in List I. States can pass laws for items 
in List II and both the Centre and States can legislate over 
items in List IIT. 


3. The Constitutional clauses on education provide Central 
leadership of a stimulating but non-coercive character. 


4. Forty-second Amendment, 1976, puts education in the Con- 
current List. 


Evaluation 


1. Discuss the constitutional Provision regarding primary edu- 


cation. How far have they been fulfilled? Suggest measures 
to achieve the target. 


2. Critically analyse the safeguards Provided to the minorities 
by our Constitution. 


3. Discuss Articles 28 and 30, 


4. What do you understand by Union List, State List and 
i al list? What items have been included in these 
lists 


5. “The Constitutional clauses on education provide central 
leadership of a stimulating but non-coercive character.” 
Elucidate. 


6. State briefly the provisions of our Constitution for the deve- 
lopment of education and evolution of a national education 
policy. What intensive efforts have been made in the pre- 
vious years to exploit fully the existing provisions? 
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7. What steps have been taken to implement Article 15 and 


11. 


12, 


clause No. (2) of Article 29 of the Constitution in your State? 
Explain. Why has India failed in achieving its aim of com- 
pulsory primary education? Give reasons. 


Discuss the impact of 42nd Amendment on the scope and 
functions of Indian education. 


Should education be on the Concurrent List? If so, why? If 
not, why not? 


. Give arguments for and against putting education on the 


Concurrent List of the Constitution. What ate your views 
about the same? 


Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of putting educa- 
tion on the Concurrent List. 


So many educationists and public workers hold the view that 
“distribution of educational jurisdiction is largely responsible 
for a number of failures in education. It is the lack of 
authority at the Centre that national policies could not be 
implemented satisfactorily and that the excellent recommen- 
dations of many commissions and committees in various 
fields of education, remained on paper.” Comment. What 
will be the advantages of keeping education as a Concurrent 
subject? 


3 


Pre-Primary or Nursery Education 


Need of Pre-primary education. Objectives of 
Pre-Primary Education. Historical Pers, ectiye. 
Progress of pre-primary Education in Ini ia. 

pes of pre-primary schools. Pre-Basic Education. 
The Modern Nursery School. Pivotal Issues, 
The Pointers Sor Reform. Summary. Evaluation, 


“The Nurse: school, if it isa real place of nurture and not merely a 
place where babes are ‘minded’ till they are five, will affect our whole 
educational system very powerfully and very rapidly. 


—Margaret Macmillan 


PRE-PRIMARY education is a very comprehensive education which 
includes parental education, pre-natal and post-natal and school care. 
It extends from the birth of the child to his entrance intoa regular 
Primary school, 


NEED OF PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


“uati the Superstructure is not to totter, the foundation must 
be laid well,” said Comenius Longage while dilating upon the impor- 
tance of early childhood education, Educators—right from Plato to 


ears. The early years are very plastic. impressionable and 
Seek for the growth and development of the child. „The Indian 
Education Commission (1964-66) has aptly observed: Pre-prinary 
education is of great significance to the physical, emotional and 
intellectual development of children, especially for, a with 
unsatisfactory home background.” Pre-primary education, in ay is 
very much needed for the physical, social, intellectual, Psychological 
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and emotional health of children. 


(i) Physical Health : The pre-school child—whether he be of two, 
three, four or five years—is one who needs space to be vigorous, 
developing alone, and also a part ofan active group, for his hap- 
Piness, concerns and self-expression. He needs an understanding 
teacher to help him to help himself, to explore manually and verbally, 
and to learn the lessons of life from both people and objects. Then 
most of the children are exposed to the handicaps of unsatisfactory 
nutrition leading to so many physical disabilities. These need to be 
attended and eliminated early so that the child grows physically. 


(ii) Social Health : Numerous dynamic social changes are taking 
place today. Joint family system is breaking down. Nuclear families 
are springing up and are becoming smaller in size. Small living 
quarters make freedom of movement for young children limited. 
Economic pressures, social duties etc. take many mothers away from 
the home during the day for careers or work outside. All these 
necessitate pre-primary schools. The child, weaned from excessive 
dependence on mother, wil! develop habits of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence, and will get training in cooperative living, and in the give- 
and-take of social life. 


(iii) Intellectual Health : Pre-school education is necessary to help 
the child to explore and know his world, to discover himself, and to 
become acquainted with many sources from which he can learn. His 
never ending questions are answered through self-activity; through 
first-hand observation and experiment; through interaction with other 
children and adults; through the skilful guidance of a teacher who 
makes use of his activities, his questions and his discoveries in plann- 
ing for his future growth and development. The child benefits by the 
stimulating environment and from an education that places: emphasis 
on harmonious creative growth. 


(iv) Psychological Health: The pre-primary school satisfies 
psychological needs also. It provides opportunity to the child for 
self-assertion and independence. He makes companions and satisfies 
his social urge. By manipulating objects, he satisfies his creative and 
destructive urges. He gets opportunity for play, make-believe and 
fantasy, so natural at this age. The special environment helps him to 
make personal adjustments. 


(v) Emotional Health: The pre-school years have sometimes been 
called-the period of first adolescence. It is the ‘in-between’ stage 
when children shift back and forth between babyhood and early 
childhood. The ‘terrible twos’ give rise sequentially to the ‘trusting 
threes’, ‘frustrating fours’ and the ‘fascinating fives’. In this sequence 
of development, each step is built upon the preceding one. A child’s 
readiness for subsequent developmental tasks, depends, in a large 
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measure, on his successful management of the tasks of the Preceding 
stage. For raising a sound superstructure of education—primary, 
secondary and higher—the pre-school education must be sound. 


In addition to the reasons mentioned above, pre-primary schools 


are extremely necessary for children of working mothers and children 
from unhappy homes. 


In the case of working mothers, there may be nobody at home to 


look after the children Properly when they are away at work in farms, 
factories, schools, colleges or offices, 


Pre-primary schools are a must for children with unsatisfactory 
home backgrounds. Every child needs affection, acceptance and 


BJECTIVES OF Pre-P UCATION 


Educationists and Commissions, 
tance of pre-primary education, have 
of pre-primary education. Miss Grace 
objectives of pre-primary education : 


while dilating upon the impor- 
outlined the Major objectives 
Owen gives the following major 


i To provide healthy environme 
fresh air, light and sunshine. 


ii To provide a healthy, happy and regular life. 
iii To provide continuous medical supervision. 
iv To assist in the formation of healthy and good habits. 


v To give opportunity for the development of different interests 
and skills of various kinds. 


vi To give experience of social life, on a small scale where 
children work and play together. 


vii To establish real u 
homelife. 


nt to the children like space, 


nity between external environment and 


According to the Education Commission (1964-66), the objectives 
of pre-primary education should be : 


i Development of good health habits and basic skills for perso- 
nal adjustment such as toilet habits, dressing, washing, 
cleaning, etc. 
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ii Development of desired social attitudes and habits in the 
children so that they should participate effectively in group 
activities and should be sensitive to the rights and privileges 
of others. 


iii Development of aesthetic sense in the children. 


iv Development of emotional maturity in the children so that 
they should be able to understand, accept, control and express 
their feelings and emotions. 


Development and stimulation of intellectual curiosity of the 
children concerning the environment so that they should be 
able to understand the world where they live. 

Provision of ample opportunities to the children to enable 
them to explore, investigate and experiment. ' 
Provision of opportunity for self-expression so that creati- 
vity in them should be encouraged and developed. 

viii Provision of such conditions as are helpful in the development 
of good physique, muscular coordination and basic motor 
skills. 


< 


v 


vi 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


A. Developments in the West 
The idea of nursery education is quite old : 


i. More than 2000 years ago, Plato stressed the benefits of 
education for the very young child. Since Plato’s days, children have 
been cared for through many forms and given guidance outside the 
home for diverse reasons. 

ii. Comenius, recognising the importance of early childhood 
education both in the home and school, gave to the world the idea of 
parent-education in his “School of the Mother’s Knee”. He said, 
“Education is a development cf the whole man. If the superstructure 
is not to totter, the foundation must be laid well, studies should be 
adapted to the capacity of the pupil.” 

iii. Early in the 18th century; ‘centres’ for pre-school children in 
England were established to emphasise religious and moral discipline. 
During 1810-1830, ‘Infant schools’ were founded in Italy, Germany 
and England. 

iv. Rousseau emphasised the importance of children exercising 
their full right to childhood! “Nature,” he said, “required children to 
be children before they are men...” 

v. Pestalozzi reiterated the principle of Comenius that “Things 
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to be done should be learnt by doing them.” “Knowing and doing,” 
said Pestalozzi, “must proceed together...” 


vi. In the later part of the 19th century, Froebel gave to the 
world the concept of today’s kindergarten, in which the development 
of the individual is aimed at through play activities. Kindergarten 
schools may be considered the forerunners of the modern pre- 
schools. 


vii. The first Nursery School was established in London in 1909, 
by two sisters, Margaret Macmillan and Rachel Macmillan, with the 
object of caring for the neglected children of poor parents. ‘Educate 
every child as if he were your own,” Rachel Macmillan preached. 


viii. At about the same time, Dr. Maria 
woman physician in Italy, established schools where children were 
encouraged to use various materials by developing their motor and 
mental skills. Dr. Maria Montessori named this Pre-school as a 
‘CASA BAMBINI’, that is children’s: Home, meaning that nursery 
school must be like a home to children. This name implies that ina 
nursery school, the atmosphere is not stri 


ct, formal or business-like, 
but affectionate and intimate as in a home 


ix. In the USA, the growth of pre-school education has been so 
Spontaneous that it is difficult to trace its origin accurately. The 
influence of Macmillan sisters was significant in starting nursery 


schools „Impetus was also gained froma varietv of organisations 
with similar interest in child welfare. 


Montessori, a young 


B. Developments in India 


i. The idea of pre-school is no’ 
‘Nursery Schools’ ‘Infant schools’, 
and ‘Bal Bhawans’ have been orga 
school organisations for quite a 
time, they were meant only for 


ta novel one in our country. 
‘Kindergarten Schools’, ‘Balwadis’ 
nised and run by missionaries and 
few decades. However for a long 


y the privileged few in the upper 
classes, since the fee demanded in these schools was beyond the 


means of an average parent. Experiments were also made at Seva 
Gram regarding pre-Basic Education. 


ii. Dr. Montessori came to India in 1940 and Stayed upto 1948, 
She trained a number of group teachers and opened a number of 
Montessori schools in big cities. 


iii. The Committee on Basic Education, appointed by the al 
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Advisory Board of Education, recommended that primary education 
should be supplemented by generous provision of nursery education 

iv. In 1944, the Sargent Report called upon the government to 

provide pre-primary education in the following words : 

(a) An adequate provision of pre-primary institutions in the form 
of Nursery schools or classes is an essential adjunct to any 
national system of education. 

(b) In urban areas, where sufficient children are available within 
a reasonable radius, separate Nursery schools or departments 


may be provided. Nursery classes should be atiached to 
Junior Basic Primary schools. \ 


(c) Nursery schools and classes should invariably oe staffed witn 
— teachers who have received special training for this 
work, 

(d) Pre-primary education should, in all cases, be free. While it 
may not be feasible to make attendance compulsory, no efforts 
should be spared to persuade parents to send their children 
to school voluntarily. 


(e) The main object of education at this stage is to give young! 
children sovial experience rather than formal instruction. 


v. In 1952-53, the Secondary Education Commission recommen- 
ded Nursery schools for the age group 3-6. It observed : 


“At the pre-primary stage, Nursery schools of various types 
exist in some States but on a very small scale. At this stage, the 
child is introduced to the joy of learning through companionship 
and recreational activities and it is slowly guided in proper habits 
of life, cleanliness and healthy modes of living as: well as in the 
cultivation of social habits so necessary later for a community life. 
In several States, there are a few such nursery schools run by 
private organisations or by missions, and where they have been so 
established, they have done excellent work. The cost involved 
and the very limited number of trained personnel precludes any 
large expansion of Nursery schools. The age of admission to 
nursery school varies; in some States it is, between 3 and 5, in 
some, children are trained upto the age Of 7.” 


vi. The Indian Education Commission (1964-66) recommended: 


“Pre-primary education is of great significance to the physical, 
emotional and intellectual development of children especially those 
with unsatisfactory backgrounds. An enrolment of 50% in the age 
group 3 to 5 and 5% in the age group 5 to 6 in the Pre-school classes 
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will be a reasonable target by 1986.” 


The Commission recommended that pre-primary education 
should develop on the following lines during the next twenty 


years : 


i 


vi 


vii 


vii. 


The Committee of Members of Pa 
set up by the government to draft a sta 
of Education, stated : 


Pre-primary education Development centres should be set 
up, one in each of the State Institutes of Education and one 
in each district, for the development, supervision and guid- 
ance of pre-primary education in the area, 


Private enterprise should be made largely responsible for 


setting up and running Primary Centres, the State assisting 
with grants-in-aid on the basis of equalisation. 


Experimentation in Pre-primary education should be encou- 
raged specially to devise less costly methods of expanding 
it. 

Children’s play centres attached to as many primary schools 
as possible under the guidance of primary school teachers, 


will help to smooth the transition from infancy to formal 
‘school. 


The State should maintain State and District level play 
centres, train pre-primary teachers, look after research and 
Preparation of literature on pre-primary Education, supervise 
and guide pre-primary schools and training institutions, 


assist private agencies with grants-in-aid and run pre-primary 
schools. 


The programme of pre-primary schools should be flexible and 


Consist of various types of play, manual and learning activi- 
ties accompanied by sensorial education. 


Coordination should be maintained among the different 
agencies that work in the field of pre-primary education. 


Committee of Members of Parliament on Education, 1967 


tliament on Education, 1967, 
tement on the National Polic- 


“Greater attention needs to be paid to the development of pre- 
primary education. Voluntary organisations conducting pre- 
primary institutions, should receive encouragement and financial 
assistance, especially when they are working in rural areas, urban 
slums or for children of the weaker sections of the community. 
Every encouragement should be given to experimentation parti- 
cularly in devising less costly methods of expansion. 
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viii. National Seminar, 1971. 


A National Seminar on pre-primary education held in 1971 made 
the following recommendations : 


vi 


vii 


ix. 


Special cells of pre-primary education should be created in 
the State Institutes of Education. 

Voluntary organisations working in the field of education 
should be encouraged for its further expansion. 


Less costly equipment should be developed with the help of 
indigenous materials and community resources should be 
utilised for this purpose. 
To facilitate training in pre-school education, principles of 
child care and pre-school education should be included in 
primary school teacher training. 
The programme for pre-school education can be made inter- 
esting and effective if itis closely related to the Home and 
Community environment of the child. 
Various techniques can be used to popularise and develop 
pre-primary education such as introducing shift system in 
primary schools, employing retired personnel, engaging 
educated or semi-educated wives of primary school teachers, 
attaching pre-primary classes to primary schools, using mass 
media, etc. 
The State government should take the responsibility of 
providing funds for training teachers and: supervisors for 
pre-primary education. 

The Study Group on the Development of Pre-School Child—1972. 


The study-group which was organised in 1972 under Mrs. Misra 
Swaminathan on the development of Pre-school child, made some of 
the following recommendations : 


i 


ii 


iii 


Integrated services combining education, health, nutrition 
and welfare are essential for the development of pre-school 
«child. 

The objective of such services should be to promote the 
optimum physical, mental, emotional and social development 
of the pre-schoo) child. 

The concerned agencies should make coordinated efforts to 
provide these services. 

Basic data should be collected at regular intervals for proper 
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planning, implementation and evaluation of programmes for 
the pre-school child. 


In drawing up a programme of the services for the pre-school 
population, special attention needs to be given to the vulnera- 
ble groups of children remedying imbalances in the distribu- 
tion of services, coordination among the agencies involved in 
the programme, expansion and reorientation of the training 
programmes and provisions of guidance and supervision. 


Strategies that would help in undertaking a sizable programme 
within the limited resources available include mobilising 
community support and involvement, employing women in 
rural areas, part-time employment of educated women and 
students, maximum utilisation of existing institutions and 
facilities, and adoption of a variety of models. 


About one million children in the age group 3-5 are covered 
‘at present by existing services A Teasonable and feasible 
target of enrolment would be to cover 10 p.c. or 5 million 
children by 1981. Priority should be given to children from 
the vulnerable sections of the population i.e. children from 


urban slums, tribal-areas and underprivileged groups in rural 
areas, 


A variety of models has been Suggested which may be adap- 
ted to each situation in the most advantageous manner possi- 
ble. These include the comprehensive day care centres 
mainly for urban slums, half-day Balwadis, First stage 


centres, Anganwadis mainly for rural areas and primary- 
school-based centres. 


An adequate training programme of good quality should be 
designed for all categories of workers—the part-time worker, 
the local woman worker and supervisor. 
Suitable and ade 
to be provided. 


Immediate steps should be taken to produce the needed litera- 
ture for teachers, teacher-trainees, teacher-educators supervi- 
sors, administrators and Planners, the community and the 
children. 

Special emphasis should be laid on the development of 
appropriate programmes of research, 


A programme of evaluation should be built into the different 
programmes recommended in the report. 


Implementation of a comprehensive Programme requires a 
strong administrative machinery at all levels—national, State, 
district and local (rural and urban). 


quate play and educational equipment needs 
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xv The.maximum amount of community participation should 
be mobilised for the development of the pre-school child. 
Such participation would include contribution in cash or 
kind, contribution towards building, equipment and feeding 
programmes. Well-to-do communities should also extend 
support to those less advantageously placed. Local bodies 
should explore all avenues to raise resources for pre-school 
child services. 


PROGRESS OF PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION IN INDIA 


The past three decades have seen a major turn in the history of 
the pre-school movement in India. There is a widespread recognition 
of the necessity of pre-primary education. In 1950-51, there were 
only 303 pre-primary schools with 866 teachers and the total number 
of children on roll was about 28,000. The total direct expenditure 
was 1.2 million or 0.1% of the total educational expenditure.. 


In 1955-56, the number of pre-primary schools rose to 3,500 with 
6,500 teachers and the total number of children went upto 75,000. 
The total direct expenditure also rose to 4 million or 0.2% of the total 
educational expenditure. 


Pre-Primary Education in the Fourth Five-Year Plan 


The Fourth Five-Year Plan did not allocate any specific amount 
for pre-primary education. It just stated : 


“In the sphere of pre-school education, the emphasis will largely 
be on teacher’s training, teaching materials and teaching 
techniques.” 


Pre-primary Education in the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1974-79) 


The Fifth Five-Year Plan document states as under: 


“At present, the facilities of pre-primary education are very 
limited. The existing pre-schools are mostly fee-supported, 
privately managed, and urban in location. They, therefore, meet 
the needs of mostly the middle and upper classes in these areas. 
By and large, these facilities exist only toa very limited extent in 
the rural sector and for the poor and the under-privileged social 
groups who really need them most. It has now been established 
that unfavourable socio-economic conditions, malnutrition and 
lack of education adversely affect the development of pre-school 
children of the weaker sections of the community and thus lead to 
great inequalities of educational opportunities. It is, therefore, 
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tial to develop a well-planned and fairly large-scale pro- 
aanne of pre-school development in the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan.” 


The plan suggested that the total number of children who benefit 
from the different programmes of pre-school education should be 
raised to 10% ofthe population of the age group 3-6 and the 
programme should be limited to children from the most underprivi- 
leged groups, viz., from urban slums, ‘poor rural families and tribal, 
areas. 


The plan allocated Rs 100 crores for pre-primary education to 
meet the above target. It proposed to develop an integrated pro- 
gramme of child care services ina number of selected areas. The 
programme included nutrition, immunisation, health and welfare 
services and wherever possible, pre-school education as well. 


TYPES oF PRE-PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


In India, there are a number of types of pre-primary or Nursery 
schools. Below we discuss the major types of these schools : 


i. Kindergartens run by Convents or Missions 


These schools are run by convents or missions and thus Christia- 
nity is of major importance to them. They are generally 
well-provided with spacious and healthy surroundings. Since their 
cost of education is rather high, only the children of the upper socio- 
economic group usually join them. 


ii. Nursery Schools 


They cater mainly for the wealthier sections of society. Being under 
the management of Indians, they are close to the students’ own culture 


and ways. They Serve a very useful purpose by helping the total 
development of the child’s personality. 


iii. Montessori Schools 


These schools are affiliated to the Association Montessori Inter- 
nationale. Full use of Montessori apparatus, a complete set of which 
is required for every thirty children, is one of their main features. 
Only teachers trained under AMI are considered fully qualified. 


iv. The Montessori Schools Not Strictly Montessorian 


onstitute the largest group among the pre-schools in India. 
chee called Montessori, they do not strictly adhere to .the 
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Montessori method. They freely make additions and alterations 
according to convenience and needs. Consequently, they are often 
biased towards one or other of the K.G., the Nursery or the Pre- 
Basic Methods. Under competent and interested teachers, they seem 
highly efficient, presenting a happy adaptation of the Montessori 
method to varying Indian conditions. 


v. Pre-Basic Schools 


The schools are inexpensive. The aims before these schools are 
lofty, namely, child development and social regeneration. But neither 
the necessary equipment and teaching aids nor well-paid and fully 
satisfied teachers are there. No wonder they do not compare well 
with other type of nursery schools. 


vi. The Privately Sponsored, Single-Teacher, Siagle-Room Pre-schools 


These schools are generally started by an individual, usually a wo- 
man, in a room of her own house, or elsewhere, with afew children 
taught by herself. 


vii. The Nutan Bal-Shiksha Sangh Schools 


These schools are experitaental in outlook. There aim is twofold; 
they try to present an adaptation of the Montessori Method to Indian 
conditions and also try w incorporate the good points of the Pre- 
Basic without following it rigidly. 

Pre-Primary Schools for the Poor 

Some State governments and private organisations have also 
started pre-primary schools for the poor and scheduled castes. 
Pre-Basic EDUCATION 


_ Gandhiji, a great educationist too, realised the importance of pre- 
Primary education. He -believed that pre-primary education began 
from conception and continued till the age of seven, and has a lasting 
effect on the personality of the child. Gandhiji divided his scheme of 
pre-basic education into following four stages : 

1. From conception to birth 

2. From birth to 24 vears 

3. From 2} years to 4 years, and 
4. From 4 years to 6 years. 


First two stages are meant for the mother and child togeiber. So 
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is to be laid on the sanitary condition, the health of the mother 
rine child. A pre-basic school, therefore, will organise a child- 
welfare centre which will provide medical aid and guidance about liv- 
ing hygienically. 


The next two stages are meant for the child alone. The school is 

e the child in the daily or routine activities an promote 

eale habits in jene like bath, food and_sleep., The 

child aS in Personal hygiene ike „bath, food and sleep. self- 

discipline and obedience to elders. e must be engaged in p ay 

activites—play, with sand, water, leaves, pebbles, etc. _ The school is 
planned in such a way that it has good coordination with home. 

The ideology of pre-basic education is creating its impact on the 
pre-primary schools. Some institutions are experimenting to bring 
about a coordination of the basic, kindergarten and Montessori sys- 
tems, others are switching over from kindergarten and Montessori to 
pre-Basic. Efforts need to be made to incorporate the freedom of the 


western system and down-to-earth realism of the Basic-system—that 


might give us the best system of pre-primary education under the cir- 
cumstances. 


THe MoDERN Nursery SCHOOLS 


The Modern nursery school has been defined as ‘a school whose 
Programme and environment are primarily suited to the educational 
needs of pre-school children.’ It is a place with indoor and outdoor 
space which cares for a group of children from approximately two 
and a half or three to five years for not less than two hours a day, 
and where a guided and supervised Programme is conducted by 
specially trained teachers to promote educational objectives through 


the use of well-designed equipment, materials and meaningfully plan- 
ned activities. 


The Staff 


The Sargent Commission recommended that the question of staff 
for nursery schools and classes is an all important one. A very spe- 
cialised kind of training is required for dealing intelligently with the 
very young. That the teachers for infants should be women goes with- 
out saying. They alone possess the essential sympathy and know- 
ledge of child nature. 


The Indian Education Commission (1964-66) recommended that 
staff of the Nursery schools should be trained. 


The administrator of the school should be one who understands 
how to integrate the institutional needs of the school and the emotio- 
nal needs of the children in her overall planning, so as to produce 
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The Nursery School Curriculum 


A good nursery school curriculum offers many learning opportu- 
nities for children correlated with their readiness and interest. It 
needs to be carefully planned, based on the spontaneous interests of 
the children. The experiences most desirable for children in the 
nursery school are Music, Arts, Plays, Literature and Telling Stories, 
Science, Trips, etc. 


PIVOTAL ISSUES . . . AND POINTERS FOR REFORM 


It is common knowledge that Pre-primary education has not 
made the desired progress in our cọuntry. And there is the question 
mark why ? 


Let us now examine the causes and try to arrive at the pointers 
for reform. 


1. What type of Nursery education needs to be given to our children 
is a very important issue to ponder over. Majority of the nursery 
schools today use foreign ideology, foreign curriculum, equipment, 
etc. Most of the principles of nursery education are based on the 
western philosophy. The nursery schools have not been Indianised. 


We should have an Indian system of nursery education. We 
must have Indian curriculum and Indian philosophy of nursery edu- 
cation 


2. What position should it be given in the ladder of education is 
another significant issue. The progress in nursery education has 
been extremely slow because it was left to good sense of the 
people to make provision for it—it did not figure in the ladder of 
education. 


The Indian Education Commission provided for a long-felt need 
by including pre-primary education in the total educational ladder as 
an essential base and foundation. This is likely to give it spurt and 
speed up the expansion of pre-primary education. 


3. For whom the nursery schools need be started. If we could afford 
to provide and manage nursery schools for all the children in the 
country, there would be nothing better. But we have our limitations 
of finance and resources. 


The Education Commission has suggested a pointer for reform 
here. Pre-primary education is more needed for children of backward 
families, where the parents are illiterate. These schools should com- 
pensate for the unsatisfactory home environment of children from 


slum areas or poor families. 
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While opening nursery schools, priorities need to be fixed—village 
children whose mothers work in the fields, colony of workers near a 
factory or a dam or any construction work, university campus, some 
central place where a number of institutions exist, are some of the 
areas where nursery schools need to be opened. 


4. Rate of expansion has been slow. This is true even in this sec- 
tor of education. In rural areas and slums of urban areas, the expan- 
sion of pre-primary education has been comparatively slow. Most of 
the existing primary institutions cater to the needs of rich society. No 
doubt, in urban areas, some good nursery schools have come up. But 
the present expansion, mostly restricted to urban areas, does not ful- 
fil the needs of the needy—the under-privileged group. 


The recommendations of the Indian Education Commission for 
expanding pre-primary education, if properly implemented, can speed 
up the progress of pre-primary education : 


i Enrolment of 5% of the children in the age-group 3-5 and 
over about 5% of children in age group of 5-6 by 1986. 


ii Less costly methods of expansion, utilising tbe existing re- 
sources for meeting the needs of maximum number of chil- 
dren, should be adopted. 


iii Play centres should be established in primary schools and 
those centres should be placed under the charge of a special- 
ly trained teacher of that school. 


5. Who should control the pre-primary education — government or 


private enterprise—is another pivotal issue concerning pre-primary 
education. 


At present, many pre-primary institutions are being set up by pri- 
vate organisations and individuals. Government does not have any 
control over such institutions. Most of the institutions are being 
run on commercial lines, the education being imparted by them is sub- 
standard. Some of the institutions which are charging exorbitant fees, 
are, no doubt, good. 


What needs to be done ? The establishment and conduct of pre- 
primary schools, as has been recommended by the Indian Education 
Commission, may be left mainly, to private enterprise. The state 
should assist through grants-in-aid on the basis of equalisation. 


i tation, prepare 

overnment should also encourage experimen ; 
ail devise indigenous inexpensive equipment, coordinate the 
work of various agencies, train the teachers, supervise and guide pre- 
primary education. This step can place pre-primary education on 
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surer footing, and ensure an improvement in the quality of education. 


6. Should pre-primary education be free is another question which 
needs to be answered. Good nursery schools require good teachers 
good equipment and good buildings. All this demands very sizable 
funds. If this education is provided free, it will involve enormous ex- 
penditure. The question is, however, why it should be made free for 
those who can pay. Thus it is not desirable to make this education 
free for all and sundry. The well-to-do parents should pay fees. The 
middle classes, the voluntary agencies may charge nominal fees to the 
extent that they can run the institutions on the basis of their limited 
resources and matching governments grants. The State governments 
should run nursery schools. Voluntary agencies should be subsidised 
by the Panchayats and State governments. 


7. What type of curriculum is needed for the pre-primary schools 
is another very important issue to decide. Proper curriculum is 
needed to fulfil the objectives of pre-primary education. Formal 
institution has no place in pre-school curriculum. The curriculum 
for nursery schools should be activity-based. It should comprise five 
parts—health and sanitation, food, water, creative activities and gar- 
dening. Activities as acting and singing, physical exercises, games 
and dancing, care of flowers and animals, drawing and making things,` - 
should be a part of pre-school education as these activities minister 
to one or other of the characteristic needs of children and provide 
them with experience which gives them confidence in their growing 
powers. 


8. Who should man the pre-primary schools is also a very crucial 
point requiring close. attention. One of the important reasons why 
pre-primary education has not made much headway is the poor qua- 
lity of teachers manning these schools. Almost anyone is considered 
to be a good and efficient teacher for a nursery school—because after 
all nothing specific is to be taught, and there are no ‘hard subjects’ 
and the students are also ‘small little things’. How does it matter 
if the teacher is not conversant with subjects and is untrained? 


If nursery education is useful and attractive, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the teacher is trained in the techniques of teaching ‘kids’. 
The Sargent Commission recommended long time back that the tea- 
chers for infants should be women and there is some justification for 
that. Women possess the essential sympathy and knowledge of 
child nature. The teachers should be trained and a pre-school trained 
teacher should be given the same status as thatto ofa J.B.T. The 
women teachers should be posted in their home places; the working 
hours should be small and so adjusted that married women are en- 


Couraged to serve. 
Indian Education Commission has recommended that there should 
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be a state level centre for the development of pre-primary education 
located in the State Institute of Education. In addition, a pre-pri- 
mary education development centre should be established in each dis- 
trict in a phased programme spread over the next 20 years. The main 
functions of these centres would be to train pre-primary teachers and 
to provide supervision and guidance to pre-primary teachers working 
in the area. 


9. Provision of juvenile literature for children and professional 
literature for teachers is a vital issue. Sufficient juvenile literature of 
the right quality suitable for the needs of our children is not avail- 
able. Some literature has been published by the Children’s Book 
Trust, State Children Book Trusts, Language Departments in the 
States and some private publishers. These books are costly, and do 
not reach the poor sections. 


Government should try to subsidise the publication of juvenile 
literature so that it is within the reach of common people. 


Professional literature for teachers should be Prepared by 
NCERT and be made available to the teachers either free or at a 
nominal price. 


10. Equipment of pre-primary schools is another important issue 
worth consideration in the field of pre-primary education. The infant 
in a nursery school wants to manipulate objects, play with the materi- 
al, jostle with the equipment. At the moment, most of the schools, 
being run on commercial lines, are ill-equipped both in. educational 
apparatus as well as furniture, and are housed in buildings (if at all 


they can be styled as such) which are neither beautiful nor airy nor 
spacious, r 


Pre-primary institutions should, in all respects, be a child’s world. 
Its equipment should be devised and arranged for the welfare and 
comfort of the child. Its furniture should be simple, beautiful and 


comfortable. The space should be sufficient for conducting activities 
of various kinds. 


11. How to create consciousness among the parents as to the need 
and importance of pre-primary education is yet another pivotal issue. 
It is common knowledge that parents have not yet fully realised the 
need and importance of pre-primary education. They only think of 
sending their wards to school at 6+. So unless the parents feel the 
need for this education, much progress is not expected. 


and progress of pre-primary education, close 

M ae the parents is most essential. “Parents must help 
* Smt. Shant Narulkar says, “in the work of their child’s educa- 
tien ” Efforts need to be made for creating consciousness among 
the parents. The teachers should establish close contact with the 
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parents. To the illiterate parents, guidance should be given on wise- 
parenthood. 


12. Research and experimentation is the weakest aspect of pre- 
primary education. Very little research has been done in this area. 
Hence no. meaningful steps have been taken to improve it. 


For quantitative expansion and qualitative improvement of pre- 
primary education, it is essential that special stress should be laid on 
the development of appropriate programmes of research and experi- 
mentation. The Indian Education Commission has sounded a very 
valid note in this respect when it says, ‘Every encouragement should 
be given to experimentation, particularly in devising less costly me- 
thods of expanding pre-primary education.” The Commission has 
commended two experiments in this field—a scheme adopted by the 
State of Madras (Tamil Nadu), and establishment of play centres in 
close association with the primary schools. Under the former, a 
local woman is selected as a teacher on a small honorarium, is given 
a short course of training, and is assisted in her work by the local 
Mahila Mandal. The scheme is cheap, adaptable and suitable to 
tural areas and is very good for children. Under the second scheme, 
play centres, established in close association with primary schools, are 
conducted by a specially trained teacher in the primary school, who 
is given an allowance for the purpose, or by a separate teacher. The 
programme lasts for about two hours a day, is simple and consists of 
group singing, story-telling and games, with considerable attention 
being given to personal hygiene and health. Such centres have pro- 
ved very useful. The State governments, NCERT Colleges of 
Education, Universities and even good voluntary agencies should 
come forward to conduct research and experimentation in this area— 
so that we could have an economical and yet good system of pre- 
primary education which should suit our needs. 


Education for pre-school children in our country needs to be 
organised on a free flexible pattern. Kindergartens in tural areas 
where the population is concentrated should be set up. Mass com- 
munication media should be tried for children to bring pre-school 
education quickly to a large number of children especially those 
living in an environment where the cultural background is limited. 


The International Commission on Education (1971-72) justly 
suggested the pointer for reform when it recommended: 


“The development of education for pre-school age children 
must become one of the major objectives for educational 
strategies in the 1970s.” 


It will be worthwhile to add that the development of education 
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for pre-school age children must become one of the major objectives 
for educational strategies in the "80s, ’90s and onwards till every 
child is provided the facility of pre-primary education. 


Summary 


I. 


Pre-primary education includes parental education, pre-natal, 
post-natal and school care. It extends from the birth of the 
child to his entrance into a regular primary school. 


Pre-primary education is needed for the physical, social, 


intellectual, psychological and emotional health of the 
child. 


Pre-primary education is intended to provide good social 
environment to the children for developing desirable beha- 
viour pattern in them. 


The idea of pre-primary education is quite old. Plato, 
Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, the Macmillan 
sisters, Robert Owen, etc., all have been the great advocates 
of nursery or pre-primary education. In India, the Secondary 
Education Commission Report and the Indian Education 
Commission Report have laid emphasis on the provision of 
nursery education. Later, the various seminars and study 


groups also have advocated the provision of this educa- 
tion. 


There are varied types of pre-primary schools—kindergartens, 
nursery schools, Montessori schools, pre-basic schools, pri- 
vately-sponsored single-teacher, single-room pre-schools, etc. 


There are a number of issues crying for solution regarding 
this education: What type of nursery education needs to be 
given; what position it should be given in the ladder of edu- 
cation; for whom the nursery schools need be started; why 
the rate of expansion has been slow; whether it should be 
free; what type of curriculum is needed; who should man 
these schools; the type and amount of juvenile , literature 
needed; equipment for these schools; creating consciousness 
about the need for such education; and the research to effect 


improvement in the various dimensions of pre-primary edu- 
cation. 


The International Commission on Education (1971-72) 
recommended that this education must become one of the 
major objectives for educational Strategies in the 1970s. 
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Evaluation 


1, 


Discuss the importance of pre-primary education. Trace 
briefly the evolution of pre-primary education in the West 
and in India. 


Differentiate between Nursery and pre-basic education. What 
are the various problems regarding Nursery education in 
India? What recommendations have been given by the vari- 
ous commissions regarding the same? 


What are the objectives of pre-primary education? Do you 
think that pre-primary education should be made compul- 
sory? 

Discuss the causes of slow progress of Nursery education in 


India. Give an outline of an ideal curriculum and equip- 
ment for such schools. 


The problem of pre-primary education is of great interest 
and importance in India. Suggest steps to tackle this prob- 
lem. 


Discuss the main recommendations of the Swaminathan Com- 
mittee on pre-school education, specially with regard to 
teacher-education. 


Modern research has shown that the years between three and 
six are of the greatest importance in the child’s physical, 
emotional and intellectual development. What steps have 
been taken by your State for the promotion of pre-primary 
education after independence? 


Discuss the pivotal issues in pre-primary education and sug- 
gest pointers for reform. 


Elementary Education 


Importance of Elementary Education. The Historical Perspective, 
The Unfulfilled Task. Why the Task remains Unfulfilled. Pivotal 
issues. Improving Enrolment. Improving Quality, Summary. 
Evaluation. 


depression; if we view it calmly we have to struggle with it. we seek to over- 
come depression with an elation which is a forced one and serves only to 


Rajendra Verma 


IMPORTANCE OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY education constitutes a very j the entire 
Structure of education. It is at this stage that the child Starts going 
o a formal institution and formal education starts. The education 
which he receives there provides the foundatio of his physical, 


mental emotional, intellectual and Social development. Sound 


elementary education gives a fillip sound secondary and higher 
education. $ 


Elementary education deserves the highest priority—not only 
on grounds of social justice and £mocracy, but also for Taising the 
competence of the average worker and for Increasing national pro- 


Apart from being a Constitutional obligation, the provision of 


universal elementary education is ial for spreading mass literacy, 


CS ee i i t, modernisa- 
which is a basic requirement for econo de pment, 
tion_of social structure and the effective functioning of democra 
tic institutions. Ít also represents an indispensable first step towards 


the provision of equality of opportunity to all its citizens. 


1. Draft Fifth Five-Year Plan, p. 194. 
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THE HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
i. The Hindu Period 


“The concept of universal education,” in the words of V.P. Kha- 
nolkar, “of providing a minimum standard of education to every boy 
and girl, is, in India, as old as the first beginnings of her civilization.” 
The education of boys and girls began with the Upanayana ceremony 
by the eighth year. The period of study usually lasted till the age of 
sixteen. In modern terms, this educational system amounted to a 
period of at least eight years of compulsory schooling for every child. 


Later, this education was confined to the boys of the Brahmans, 
and to some extent to the boys of Kshatriya and Vaishya families. It 
was banned for Sudras and women. Towards the end of the ancient 
period, the Hindu system of education developed two main types of 
schools—the Tols or Pathshalas, schools of higher learning imparted 
instruction through Sanskrit and provided a curriculum which cover- 
ed all sectors of traditional classical learning. In addition to these 
institutions of higher learning, there also grew up a large network of 
elementary schools which provided instruction in the three R’s to 
children, mostly boys, of the upper castes and richer landlords and 


agriculturists. 


ii. The Muslim Period 


With the advent of the Muslim period, another system of educa- 
tion was imported into the country, viz., Muslim education. The 
Magqtabas corresponded to the Hindu Pathshalas. They were gener- 
ally attached to the mosques and functioned with the primary object 
of teaching boys and girls to read and write, and particularly to read 
the Holy Koran. 

On the eve of the British period, there was a network of Path- 
shalas and Maqtabas all over India. There was hardly any village 
which did not have such an indigenous school. Irrespective of their 
religious affiliation, all elementary schools had certain common fea- 
tures: 


i. They mainly catered to the needs of such classes as priests, 
zamindars, banias, money-lenders and well-to-do farmers. 
ii. They were not exclusively religious in character. 


iii. They did not receive any endowments from the State or the 
public. É 
iv. The teachers were as humble as'`their attainments were modest 


and very often, they knew as much as they taught in their 
schools. Their remuneration was very small and consisted 
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of regular payments and occasional presents both in cash and 
in kind, which rarely amounted to more than Rs 35 per 
month. 


v. The training of teachers was unknown. 


vi. The schools gave instruction of a very practical type which 
was mostly limited to the three R’s, in addition to the study 
of scriptures. p b 
About the state of education in India at this time, Munro obser- 
ved thatit was “low as compared to that of England, but it 
was higher than it was in most European countries™ in the 18th cen- 
tury. 


THE BRITISH PERIOD 
I. First Phase: A Period of Neglect (1813-1902) 


mistaken po! Gis 
filtration theory which w: 
‘as at education filtered down 
lower classes of society, and therefore, the Education departments were 
expected not to make-any attempt to educate the masses directly, but 
to concentr; i n educating the upper classe only. In 
the words of Mayhew, “Education was to permeate the masses from 
above. Drop by drop from the Himalayas of Indian life useful infor- 


mation was to trickle downwards, forming in time a broad and state- 
ly stream to irrigate the thirsty plains.” 


If practical conditions had been different and intimate contact 
had existed between the elite and the masses, there was some likeli- 
hood of the filtration Process being set in motion. But this attempt 
to build a pyramid failed signally as an educational policy for a pre- 
dominantly illiterate country. 


The downward filtration theory was first repudiated by the Des- 
patch of 1854 which declared that attention “should be directed to a 


| consideration, more important and one which has been hitherto, we 


d to admit, too much neglected, namely, „how useful and 
pot knowledge, suited to every station of life, may be best con- 
veyed fo the great mass of the people, who are utterly incapable of 
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obtaining any education worth the name of their own unaided 
efforts, and we desi see the active me: of the government 
‘More especially directed, for the future, to this object, for the attain- 
Ment of which we are ready to sanction a considerable increase of 
expenditure.” Thus the policy adopted by the Despatch was to_im-— 


proye the indigenous school, to open new Government schools and to 
rovide grants-in-aid to private agencies for the spread of prima: 
Educatia: But these proposals did not cut much ice as the resources 
Vailable remained ridiculously meagre as compared to the magnitude 
of the problem. 


Stanley's Despatch of 1859 admitted that it was apparently impos- 
sible to provide funds for a system of direct State instruction. Re- 
c as then had to local taxation. Since 1864, local Cess acts 
were passed by different provinces, and as sich primary education 
made some progress during the eleven years, 1870-71 to 1881-82. 
During this period, the management of State schools and the grant of 
State aid to private schools remained generally under the direct 
superintendence of government officials, although Municipal Corpora- 
tion undertook a part of this work in towns. 
In 1882, the Hunter Commission was appointed. It recommended f V 
that while every branch of education can justly claim the fostering care 
| of State, itis desirable, in the present circumstances of the country, 
to declare the elementary education of the masses, its provision, 
extension, and improvement, to be that part of the educational 


system to which the strenuous efforts of the State should now be 
directed in a still larger measure than heretofore.” The Commission 


did not recognise the-need of compulsory primary education, ATOUgh 
t fi Education Commission did pa valuable —service—in. 
giving a final burial_to the Downward Filtration Theory, it did a 
issérvice to the cause of compu i bsolute 
silence on the subject. As the official policies were fully dominate: 
€port of the Commission right to the end of the nineteenth 
century, it may be said that inso far as official circles were concern- 
ed, compulsory primary education was regarded as so visionary and 
| impraci cable a scheme or inat S M o deserve any consi eration 
kartsOever. € acceptance Of a principle follows its consideration 
“But in this case, the Government was not even prepared to consider 
it. The Commission also made a number of recommendations with 


the object of givi portance to primary e 
reviewing its development during the next 20 years 


| Thus we see that during this period from 1813-1902 compulsory 


education did not make much progress due fo various mistaken 


Policies. 
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Downward filtration theory. This theory was able to create a 
better educated class than the maulavis and pandits of an 
earlier day. The educational interests of the masses suffered 
greatly under its influence. Moreover, neither universal 
education nor compulsory attendance could be discussed as 
practical propositions so long as it held the field. 


The administrators of this period em hasised higher education 
through English and neglected primary education as well as 

he development 7 A large part of the 
a TAA was spent on higher 
education only and it was further supplemented by popular 
contributions in the form of fees, endowments, donations, 
and subscriptions. As compared with this, primary education 
was greatly neglected. The Government gave it but scant 


support and transferred it largely to the control of local 
bodies. Private enterprise in primary education was restrict- 


ed in extent and poor in qualit: and popular contributions 
to it_were rou case o ary 
schools. 


c) Indigenous schools were neglected 


In addition to three educational factors, three general policies also 
resulted in retarding the progress of primary education during the 
nineteenth century. 


a) The centralised and urban character of the British administra- 


tion, Under it fairly good educational Provision was made 


for towns and cities, the bulk of Villages were given the 
Poorest types f sche one at all. Is neglect o; 
rural education implied the neg of mass education as 


well, because in India 87 Per cent of people live in villages, 


b) The British administrators failed to raise the standard of life 


c) 


of the people. The industrial Tesources of the country were 
not exploited, agriculture continued to be practised by the 
primitive methods, cottage industries were destroyed or 
disappeared, a rapidly growing population increased the 
pressure on land. These and other economic factors actually 
increased the poverty of the People and thereby created 
greater difficulties in spreading mass ‘education. 


The financial policies of this period were far from favourable 
to mass education. The amount allocated to education in 
general and to pri cation _jn particul e dispro- 
portionately small. The East India Company was more 
interested in dividends than in the development and hence 
its educational grant increased from Rs 51,290 in 1813 to 
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reatly under the Crown but even in 1901-2 it stood only at 


s 10,278,659 or 0.88 per cent of the total revenues. 


II. Second Phase —A Period of Intensive Agitation (1902-18) 


| only Rs 1002,134 in 1853! Educational expenditure increased 


1. Intensive attempts to induce the Government, to enact a law 
for compulsory education were made in the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. Like their precursors in the nineteenth century, 
these too failed to realise their goal; but they carried the cause a 
step further and paved the way for its ultimate success. 


2. The greatest contribution to the movement was made bya 
bold experiment launched in the State of Baroda by its progressive 


ruler Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekwad of Baroda. This enlightened 
prince was a firm IEE in universal education and in the introduc- 
tion of compulsory primary education as_a_ means of its realisation. 
He, therefore, Began to work out his ideas in his own state From 
1881 to 1892, he concentrated his attention on expanding primary 


education on a voluntary basis. Then as an experimental measure, 
he introduced compulsory education in the Amraoli Division of his 


state in 1893. The results of this experiment were so promising that 
he generalised it for the state as a whole in 1906. 


3. The honour of first introducing compulsory education, there- 
fore, goes to this great ruler who first exploded the official myth that 


compulsory education_was essentially 2 —westetn PS m plaat that would” 
Wither on eastern soil. It was he who also gave confidence and cour- ` 
‘age to nationalist Indians to press forward their demand for the early 
introduction of universal, compulsory and free primary education in the 
country as a whole. 

4. This lead was followed in British India. The first region was 
Bombay. Due to the agitation carried on by Rahimtoola and Sir 
Chiman Lal Setalvad, the Government agreed to appoint a com- 
mittee to examine the feasibility of introducing compulsory education 

tel 


in the city of Bombay. this committee came to 
the conclusion, that i 

mpulsory education. 
grounds: 


1. Backwardness among large masses of Hindus and Muslims 
_ rendered the introduction of compulsory education undesir- 
able. : 

2. That the large-scale introduction of compulsory education 
would involve numberless prosecutions and cause endless 
friction betwcen Government and people. 


time was 
is view was based on 


three main 


/ 
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3. That possibilities of an expansion on a voluntary basis ought 
to be fully explored first. 


IIl. Third Phase: A Period of Experimentation 1918-50 
THE BEGINNING OF A NEW ERA 


The close of the First World War ushered a new era in Indian 
life, politically, socially and culturally: 


POLITICAL 


Two changes of far-reaching significance were: 
1. Indianisation of educational services; 
2. Transfer of thé education departments to popular control. 


i. In 19 Q per cent of the posts of the Indi cation 

ervice were given to Indians. 

ii. In 1924, fresh recruitment to the service was discontinued 
and the provincial governments were allowed to or anis ir 
own educational services. Consequently the education depart- 
ments of this period always had a majority of Indian 


Officials. After 1937, the European element in them was 
either insignificant or nil. 


iii. The Government of India Act, 1919, created Provincial 


Legislatures with a large majority of elected representatives 
of the people and the Vk patment of Education itself was 
transferred in 1921 to the control of an Indian Minister 
responsible to the Legislature. j 
iv. In 1937, provincial autonomy was introduced with the right 


to control all branches of the State administration. The 


significance of this change became even greater when the~ 
In Nat | Con the electi 


ng. assumed 
office in ority of states. . 


v. Ten years later, in 1947, the last, political obstacle was 
removed when independence was attained and the Indian 
people began to control education at all levels from the local 
bodies to the Federal Government. 

These political changes facilitated the progress of mass 
education. The supporters of compulsory education now 
required to argue their case before Indian officers and Indian 
Ministers were responsible to the elected representatives of 
the people. 
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‘SOCIAL ( 


1. Owing partly to the spread of education among the people— 
partly to the cultural ferment that came in the wake of 
World War I, but, mainly to the inspiring work of Mahatma 
Gandhi—there was social reformation. » 


2. Mah andhi ised intensive campaigns to banish 
untouchability, to elevate the status of women, and to raise 
the standard of living of the industrial workers and agricultu- 
rists. 


J: a made the people conscious that India was a land of 
vi Ages attempts at rural reconstruction were made ata 
eveis. 


4. The struggle to achieve social equality created a favourable 
public opinion and compulsury education which was formerly 


looked upon as a hardship to the poor or as demoralising 
forthe women now began to be considered as t e chief 
means of ameliorating their conditions. 
. DO a Ea 
5. The conservative opposition to compulsory education which 


so greatly hampered the efforts of Gokhale and his contem- 
poraries weakened in this period, and in fact, disappeared 


ast completely by about 1937. It was replaced, by a general 
eagerness to introduce universal compulsory education as 


early as possible. 


CULTURAL 


Two were noticeable trends: 


a. Gradual and unequivocal acceptance of the democratic way 
of life by the people due to the liberal influences from Eng- 
land and fostering care of national leaders. 

b. The principle of compulsory education came to be largely 
supported as the indispensable condition for a successful and 
stable demorracy. 


c. The people now developed a great faith in educatio 
\ supreme means of improving their condition. 


n asthe 


As the quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in 
India—1927-32 observes, “A burst of enthusiasm swept children into 
School with unparalleled rapidity, an almost childlike faith in the 
value of education was implanted in the minds of people, parents 
were prepared to make almost any sacrifice for the education of their 
children — enlightened women began to storm the citadel of old time 
Prejudice against the education of Indian girls. This faith in education 


4 
A 
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and the growing acceptance of democracy was bound to affect 
the general attitude to compulsory education and to make the fight 
for its introduction easier than before on the ideological front. 


Thus the political, social and cultural conditions in India changed 
so rapidly and so radically after the First World War that compul- 


sory education which the Government_resolution had ruled out as 
utopian on financial and administrative grounds of decisive weight — 


was acc i 0 as a fundamental_principle of State educational 


policy and was accordingly incorporated in.the constitution itself. 
pelea! 


Compulsory Education Laws 


1. In 1917 Vithalbhai Patel moved a bill in the Bombay Legislative 
Council for’ the introduction of compulsory education in the muni- 


cipal areas of the state. He restricted the scope of his bill t icipal 
areas only and that it should be left to~the discretion of the State 


attempts began to be made in other states to enact similar legisla- 
tion. 


2. Between 1918-1 directly under _British Rule 
placed a Taw fat catpulsory education iis statute RoE 


3. Indian states like Mysore and Kolhapur soon passed laws 
authorising the introduction of compulsory education. 


4. By 1950, almost every State in the Indian Union had placed 
a compulsory education law on its statute book. 


5. The first stage in the struggle for universal education—the 
theoretical acceptance-of the principle of compulsor education by 
enacting a law for the purpose—was t mostly over y 1930, and 


p?” declared’t e State sha 


Tideavour to provide within the period 
ement of this Constitution for free and 
children until they complete the age 


of 10 years from the commenc 
compulsory education for all 
of 14 years. 


6. This period can scarcely be described as one of significant 
achievement but rather as a period of early experimentation when the 
Government was bold enough to accept the principle of compulsory 
education in theory, when compulsory education was introduced in 
a number of areas—more or less on the experimental basis—and 
when half-hearted attempts were made to come to grips with the 
immense social, psychological and financial problems inherent in the 
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revolution that universal compulsory education automatically implies. 
These early experiments have their historical value. Their successes 
and even their failures have great lessons to teach. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF EDUCATION COMMISSION 


The Education Commission realised the importance of the con- 
Stitutional Directive of providing free and compulsory education for 
every child up to the age of 14 years and laid emphasis on its fulfil- 
ment in all parts of the country. It stressed a three-pronged attack— 
Universal provision, Universal enrolment and Universal retention. 


For expansion of primary education, the commission suggested: 


X. Five years of good and effective education should be provided 
to all children by 1975-76. 


wii” Seven years of such education should be provided by 1985- 
86. 


iii. Emphasis should be laid on the reduction of wastage and 
stagnation. The objective should be to ensure that not less 


than 80 per cent of the children that enter class I reach 


iv. Children who are not yet fourteen years old at the end of 
class VII and who donot wishto study further should be 
retained in educational system till they complete 14 years of 
age but should be provided with short vocational courses of 
their choi ; 

y. Each State and even each district should prepare a prospec- 
tive plan for the development of primary education taking 
into account the stage of development already reached and 
the local conditions and problems. 


UNIVERSAL PROVISION 
The Commission recommended that lower primary schools in- 
cluding single teacher schools should be set up within about a mile 
TO; every Chi an a hig rimary school shou. e 
“available within one to three miles from the home of every child. 
UNIVERSAL ENROLMENT 


The Commission recommended that a programme of increasing 
enrojment should be organised side by side with attempts to provide 
Primary schools in the remotest parts of the country. For universal 
enrolment, the Commission emphasised: 
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i. The present heterogeneity of cohort in Class I should be 
reduced and the bulk of the students in this class should 
consist of children in the age group 5-6 to 6-7. 

ii. A system of pre-registration should be developed for all fresh 
admissions. 

iii. The transfer rate of students from the end of the lower 
primary stage to the higher primary, which is now 80 per 
cent should be raised to 100 per cent by the end of the Fifth 
Plan. 


UNIVERSAL RETENTION, 


The Commission has emphasised that after a child is enrolled in 
a school, it is essential to sce that he progresses regularly from year 
to year (i.e., there is no stagnation) and that he does not leave the 
school till he completes the prescribed age or_class (i.e., there is no 
wastage). The Commission recommended that the target should be 
to reduce stagnation and wastage by about half by 1976 and to 


almost eliminate them by 1986. To achieve this objective, the Com- 
mission recommended: 


i. Stagnation and wastage are very high in class I and their 
reduction should be a major programme. e Commission 
Suggested the following measures: 


—trealing clasg I and. II (and wherever possible, even classes 
I—IV) as one integrated unit. 


—introducing a year of pre-school education; and 


—adopting play way techniques in class I, 

iy S nati in other classes should be reduced by 
Providing various forms of part-ti ion, by implemen- 
ting a nationwide programme of school improvement and by 
an Intensive programme of parental education. 

ii. All children in the age group 11-14 not attending schools and 
who have not completed the Primary stage of education and 
become functionally literate should be re uired to atten 
literacy classes for a period of at least one ear. e classes 
shoul e organised in primary schools. hese should suit 
the convenience of the pupils. i 

iv. Similar facilities for part-time education should be provided 
for children who have completed the lower primary stage and 
who desire to study further. 


NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION (1968) 


The Government, while declaring the National Policy on Educa- 
tion, emphasised the importance of Free and Compulsory Primary 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Education. It recommended, “Strenuous efforts should be made for 
the early fulfilment of the Directive Principle under Article 45 of the 


Constitution seeking E ae Snore be de Tree and compulsory education foral- 
children up to the age of fourteen. Suitable programmes should be 
€veloped in schools and to ensure that every child who is enrolled 

in school successfully completes the prescribed course.” 


The Committee appointed by Mr Jayaprakash Narayan under the 
auspices of the Citizens for Democracy, May 1978, headed by Dr 
J.P. Naik, suggested that elementary education should be made 
universal in an intensive and sustained programme spread over 5 to 
10 years. Special attention should be given to the enrolment of 
girls and children from the poor sections. Multiple entry system 


should be adopted and parttime education provided to all children 


F who cannot attend on a fulltime besis, 
The Draft National Educational Policy, 1979 has laid down that 
R the highest priority must be given tọ free education for all upto the 
4 age of 14. The facilities for formal education in elementary schools 
or all children should be provided. It also stresses set formulation 
of schemes for non-formal education for dropouts. The Sixth Plan 
has allocated 900 crores for elementary education, so that the target 
of 100% elementary education is achieved by the close of the Sixth 


Plan. 


PRESENT POSITION 


In pursuance of the Directive Principle of State Policy, „all States 
ve j i i i roup 6-1. 


It is also free for chil i age group 11-14 in all States except 
Orissa. -U_P. and West Bengal. Even in these states, girl students sE 


students from backward communities get free education. 


Education Acts except Mani- 
ur. nion 
erritories, Andaman and Slands, Chandigarh and Delhi 
have .such legislation. However, even where such legislation exists, 
enal clauses are seldom enforced. beranse of socio-economic Ieo ore 

Tastead, Meent Tene such as mid ere has mid-day meals, free books an 

are provided to attract children to school. 

Perhaps the best achievement of the last three decades is in 

Tespect of the universal provision of facilities for primary education. 

In 1947, there were large areas of the country which had no such 

id facilities. In the successive Five-Year Plans, however, thousands of 
| new primary schools have been established. The present position, 


| therefore, is that there is_a lower primary schoo! (Classes I-V) within 


| 1. National Policy on Education 1968, p. 2. 


All states have com. 
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easy walking distance the home of every child. The provision 
FS EES COTES homie of every child. so universal in 
all parts of the country. Some states ike Kerna oF Tamil Nadu 
have been able to provide even upper primary schools while States 
like Andhra and Rajasthan have still a long way to go. Taking India 
asa whole, there are now about 500.010 lower primary schools 
~ (Classes I-V) and about T.00,000 upper pri Is_ (Classes 
VI-VIII) which gave a7TanO Of On aa to every 
five lower primary schools. On the whole, we can say that the country 
has been able to provide universal provision of facilities at the lower 
rimary stage (Classes I-V) and that within the next five years or SO, 

it may also be possible to provide universal facilities for upper prim- 


ary education Classes VI-VIII). 
THE UNFULFILLED TASK 


Article 45 of the Constitution fixed the year 1960 as the year when 
all the children up tothe age of 14 would be enrolled in schools. 
Three years prior to the establishment of the Planning Commission 
and ten years after its appointment in 1940, in all 13, years were 
considered sufficient to achieve the long cherished objective by the 
Constitution makers. But the task remains unfullilled to this date. 


WHY DOES THE Task REMAIN UNFULFILLED? 


__ The provision of Article 45 in our Constitution is a noble resolu- 
tion for universalisation of elementary education. Magnanimous 
efforts have been made to reach the goal of Providing elementary 


education to every child of the soil but a number of factors have 
been acting as deterrents to our educational strides. 


1. Scaring population: During the last three decades, there has 
been an enormous growth of population. When Article 45 
was introduced in the Onstitution, it was y 
phm child will be provided education if we could enrol 560 lakh 
5 were able to enrol 
yee about 998 lakhs of children and yet w i 


2 Costly programme: The provision of universal primary 
education is a very costly programme and requires about 3-4 
per cent of the national income. At the present level of 
economic development, our entire expenditure on education 

aad is about 3-4 per cent of the Gross National Product. Thus 


the enormous resources required for this Programme are not 
available. 


3. Single point entry and institutional system of instruction: All 
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d P 
Tural areas, has been ano 


these years, we have been dependi 
Se y yi pending almost exclusi 
a single point entry and a full time, sequential penned 


tional system of instruction, Such 

: : a system can be i 
only by children who co Well-to do an he aie 
atte dols on a regular basis. But of our 


pe NC Be 
Children come from poor families and are required to work 


Many of them prefer to join at a much later age. Lack of 
programmes as part-time education, multiple _entr “etc have 
POR a ei Ferrare for-oriaging all the children unaer 
the fold of education. nen 
Inadequate programmes of spreading literacy: The pro- 
gamut aet spreadin literacy among adults are, by oad 
arge, inadequate, with the result that conduci A 

which “should. encourage _the aaroo dacive Atmosphere 
missing. 

Lack and exercise of compulsion: The Compulsory Education 
Acts have been provided in most of the states. But the panel 
clause in the Act has never been invoked in a single case. 
Persuasion has failed in most of the cases, coercion has ioe 
been enforced So the children who should have been in 
schools, are growing without education. 


Poverty: The poverty of the average family, especially in 
ther great obstacle to universal enrol- 


ment and retention. A compulsory education law is helpless 
where the paren eto send his children to school on 


account of poverty. 
Prejudices against education of girls: There are areas even 
now where education of girls is not considered essential. The 
people do not want to send girls to schools. 

Spread out of population: It is not viable to open schools in 
areas with spread-out population. There are also forest zones. 
Thus universal education remains a distant goal. 


PIVOTAL Issues 


1. 


2. Disparities in the r 


The Constitutional Commitment no! fulfilled: Even at the end 
of the Fifth Five-Year Plan, the Constitutional Commitment 
remained unfulfilled. Even if we take the figures given in the 
Plan to be true, 97.1% of the children in the age group 6-11 
and 47.1 in the age group 4-14 were attending schools. 

ural and urban areas of different states: 
Not all the areas of the country show the same progress in 


elementary education. Enrolments are best i an areas 
< enrolments in rural areas are 


both for boys and girls. J i 
generally much less, and this is especially true in the case 
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of girls. Some states like Kerala or Tamil Nadu are con- 
siderably advanced while others like Rajasthan, Bihar or 
Orissa are very backward. Even in the same state, primary 
education has progressed very well in some districts and is 
backward in others. Not infrequently, the Progress of 
elementary education varies considerably from one part of 
the district to another. 

3. Over and under-age population enrolled in the age-group 6-14: 
It has been noted that about 30 per cent -of the children 
enrolled in these classes are either below 6 or above 1] years 
of age. If due allowance’is made for this fact. the enrolment 
of 97 per cent hoped to be achieved by 1978-79, we are 
still far away from our goal of universal enrolment in the 
age group 6-11. This is all the more crucial because the 
children now left out of schools belong to the weakest social 
groups and in bringing them into schools, the effort and cost 
involved will be proportionately very large. 

4. Disparity between the enrolment of boys and girls: There is 
large disparity between the enrolment of boys and girls. 


Right from 1950-51, the participation rates of girls had been 
low. 


TABLE 1 


ENROLMENT OF CHILDREN IN THE AGE-GROUP 6-14 IN 
CLASSES 1—VIII 


j Enrolment as percentage of population in the age-group 


Classes I-V] age group 6-1} Classes yI- Villjage group 11-14 


Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 


1950-51 59.8 24.6 ` 42.6 20.7 4.5 12:7 
1955-56 70.3 32.4 52.9 25.5 6.9 16.5 
1960-61 82.6 41.4 62.4 33.2 11.3 22.5 
1965-66 96.3 56.5 76.7 44.2 17.0 30.9 
1968-69 93.0 57.0 75.8 45.0 18.0 31.9 
1973-74 (anticipated) 
100.2 66.4 83.9 48.3 22.2 35.6 
1978-79 111.3 81.9 971 60.4 32.8 47.1 


Even in 1973-74, the share of girls in the total enrolment at the 

imary stage in the age group 6-11 was only 66.4 per cent, at the 

Pidde sage it was 22.2 per cent. Even the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
did not visualise a radical change in the participation of girls. 
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5. Incidence of wastage and stagnation : There is a huge wastage 
and stagnation— with 100 students in Class I, the enrolment 


in lass LL fll to PO SS TT e aT 52, in class JV to 
Af and in class Vito 31.80. “This is reduced further to ubout 
T5 by. the time Gass VilListeached. This wayside dropping 
makes educational expenditure unprofitable, educational 
effort ineffective and schools ineficient. (The problem will be 
discussed in detail later on). j 


overall illiteracy rates for men and women: As 
low progress in the implementation of ic 
n, there has been growth in the illiteracy 
Tates for men and women. During the period, 1951-71, the 
literacy rate for women increased from 7.9 per cent to 18.7 
per cent as against 24.9 per cent to 39.5 per cent in the case 
of men. Despite the overall increase in the literacy rates of 
both men and women, the number cf illiterates has increased 
from 213 to 387 million during the same period. India’s 
share in the world’s illiterates increased from 45 percent to 


52.0 per cent during this period. 


7. Lack of facilities for those children who withdraw due to 
economic difficulties * According to the census of 1971, 75 
per cent of the children belonging to the age-group 6-14 were 
found involved in the different types of economic activities. 


There is little rovision for_part-time schooling or multiple 
needs 


entry in ‘our educational system to meet the educationa 
of ah dren who are no able to continue due to financial or 
other difficulties. 


8. Lack of adequate control over the children: Tt is a general 


phenomena that the parents, particularly from rural areas, do 
in sending their children to the schools 


not take much interest 1 
regularly. Penal clauses are seldom enforced. The children 
e teachers remain helpless. 


continue to be irre; ular and 
ding management of primary 


9. Lack of consistent policy regar 
schools : A uniform national pattern of managing elementary 
education has not been evolved. In some states, primary 


education is administered directly by the State governments. 

In others, it is administered through the local bodies. Powers 
; l —— 

given to these bodies also vary- 


10. Inadequate finances : Adequate finances have not been 
provided both by the Centre and the States for this massive’ 
task. In the Fourth Plan, expenditure on elementary educa- 
tion was 239 crores which was only 30% of the total expendi- 
ture on education. In the Fifth Plan, out of a total outlay of 
Rs 410 crores, 31.9°% was spent on elementary education. 


6. Growth in the 
a result of the s 
45 of the constitutio 
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11. Quality of elementary education too is not upto the mark : 


(i) Narrow objectives—The objectives of primary education 
are narrow and outmoded. ‘3R‘s and no nonsense’ 


appears to be the goal. These narrow objectives neither 


Drove helpful in the balanced development of personality 
nor can they satisfy the demands of the community. O 
wonder Helilier the parents ner the omare aai: No 
in education. 


(ii) Dull curricula—The curricula lacks the local flavour, 


hence does not satisfy the psychological and sociological 


needs of children. It does not attract them to the school. 
Once admitted under compulsion, the children drop out 
when ‘they find the matter being taught dull and boring. 
The introduction of work experie een 
satisfactorily implemented. 

(ili) Lack of adequate proper equipment—Primary schools in 
rural areas have ljttle more than a text-book and a 
teacher. Many of the schools do not have proper ild- 
ings, furniture and equi ne Car puid. 

“schools are held in tents or in the open or under a tree. 
Some of the Schools do not possess blackboard and 
chalk. Such type of poorly equipped_ school i eauineed E hools do not 


have any holding poWer. 

(iv) Poor Administration—Most of the primary schools are 
victims of poor administration. They are seldom super- 
vsed/inspected. It is very seldom that the local commu- 

ity is helpful. Most of the time the local people are 


busy writing anonymous letters against the staff. Under 
such conditions, the schools cannot function properly. 


(v) Lack of well-trained teachers—The teachers appointed in 
primary schools, particularly the rural schools, are 
pr dequately trained to work in rural areas. 
hey lack knowledge of local con itions, and do not 
associate themselves to local needs. Such teachers 
hardly create any good impact. 


(vi) Lack of ancillary services—In our country, it is not 


enough that primary education is made free because the 
masses are poor. They cannot a 


fford to_buy text-books, 
and wating —material—nutritious food, etc. Much of the 
material supplied through welfare aaam. does not 
reach the rfeedy. Due to non- availa ity of ancillary 
. services, primary education, particularly in the backward 
‘ areas, is not making headway. 


ZA (vii) Lack of functional research—Very little research has 
been done in the various aspects of primary education. 
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IMPROVING ENROLMENT 


Concerted efforts need to be made for improving enrolment at 
the elementary stage. These measures can help: 


1. Multiple entry—A system of multiple entry should be intro- 
duced so that children could be admitted at different points. This 
pract ice will help children get admission even at a laterage and they 
will not remain outside the sc S ver and thus condem- 
ned to live and die as illiterate individuals. The flexible arrangement 
will keep their interest alive as they can be admitted to the class for 
which they are fit. Let the majority of children continue to be admit- 
ted at about the age of five or six to ciais and rise from class to 
class every year and older children, who because of some problem, 
oe the opportunity, get admitted to the class for_ which they are, 

£ 
F, Part-time classes—It has been noticed that children from poor 


families enter the school system at about the age of six and re 
there till about the age of eight Decallse a this period of their life, 
iey are not of m se at home. Butthey begin to drop out from 
fe age of nine onwards when they are generally required to do some 
Sork örtte other. Since the major cause of dropping is economic 
the provision of art-time cl will be the ri ht step. ese classes 
will enable the children to get education at the time most convenient 
to them and their parents. These part-time classes snou d be of two 
types : (i) continuation classes for children who have com 
Fears of primary school and WA0 intend to continue education but 
ca 3 So on a full-time basis, (ii) literacy classes for_those who 


have never been at school or have dropped out alter ng class Í 
or e duration and UMI ese classes should be determine 


in the light of local conditions. 
3. Own time education— This is another way of providing educa- 


tion to the boys and girls in the backward states. This means_self- 
i Da ‘a1 work-books prepared for sans sey 


l . 

With this method, each student can progress at his own pace, depend- 
ing on his time and ability. This method can work well if some 
teachers are put in charge of some areas to help students in need. 


4. Sub-school scheme—For scattered hamlets whose population is 
school, sub-schools under a literate 


not viable enough to have a full 
adult should be started. The adult can impart instruction to village 
children. He may be given some honorarium. 

5. Provision of incentives —1o promote enrolments in the backward 


areas and the most underprivileged sections of the population and 
ensure the retention in school of children for the full period of 
compulsory education, @ variety of incentives should be provided, 


like free distribution of text-books and stationery, mid-day meals 
uniforms and attendance scholarships. For promoting education in 
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the tribal areas, an increasing number of Ashram schools should be 
established where both education and maintenance should be fully 
subsidised by the State. 


IMPROVING QUALITY 


A number of steps need to be taken to improve the quality of 
elementary education. 

1. Education should be made broad-based : The objective of 
teaching in the clementary schools, as suggested by J.P. Naik, should 
be the ‘3R s, good manners, healthy habits, some skill with hands, 


H % 
ness, discipline and patriotism. 
ay crim should be reformed : The main aim here should be 


to maximise returns from education in terms of individual and social 


"gain through effective linkages with development needs and employ- 


Ment opportunities. The schools should inculcate in the students, 
through, the adoption of suitable curricula and appropriate teaching 
methodologies, such qualities as are relevant to the entire spectrum 
of occupations and would ultimately_i , ir_adj ility and 
employability and make them more capable of setting down in self- 
employment. Work experience should form an integral part of the 
curriculum, The students should ako be introduced to our Basie 
msutSns—the cooperative and the Panchayat -and to improved 
tactices in agriculture and other rural occupations 

3. Improving the building and equipment position : The buildings 

should be constructed with the help of the local community. Schools 


should be provided cience kits and radio sets. The community 
television sets s 


hour daily programme, a suitable mix of music. entertainment and 
instruction is the minimum requirement. This Programme should 
bring in new educational resources (for both teacher and pupil), 
supplement inadequacies (of the teacher and the environment) and 
make education interesting and pleasant for all. The broadcasts. if 
well-planned. can provide a breath of fresh air and infuse new life 
into the drab sehool situation. A close liaison should be established 
between the Education Departments of the States and the All India 
Radio could work out an effective programme of educational 
broadcasting and telecasting. 

4. Serting up of experimental schools : In order to improve the 
content and methodology of teaching, experimental schools should bs 
set up—to try out such new ideas as depend largely on the imaginative 
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utilisation of local resources, both material and human. The practices 
found feasible in these schools should be demonstrated to 10-15 
schools in the surrounding area and through them to a larger belt of 
elementary schools. They should also be provided such additional 
financial inputs as are essential. Through appropriate linkages with 
the State Institutes of Education and through them with the NCERT 
on the one hand, and on the other with the district administration 
and subject teacher's association the chain of stimulation from above 
and feed back from below needs to be completed. 

5. Better equipment and status of the teacher: Onl i 
teachers should be appointed in the Primary hog eat 
Knowledge should be updated through m-seTvice education. With the 
Imtroduction of new enrictied curriculum for p Asses, it has 
become all the more necessary to refresh the knowledge of the 


teacher. 


The social and peconomic status of primary teachers should be. 
improved. Tiek eS oa rosent g and 
arance) shouldbe mtroduced to ensure their economic security. 
There should be adequate scope for promotion to higher cadres 
such as B.E.O’s or headmasters Punjab Government has given a lead 
in this respect by creating a separate Directorate of Primary Educa- . 
tion. If properly organised, it will ensure proper deal for primary 


teachers. 


6. Reform in educational administration : To improve the 


primary stage of education, the administration should be decentral- 
ised as far as possible. The powers and functions of administrative 
district and state level should be well-defined. 


authorities at village, di: : i 
The inspecting authorities should provide leadership to the schools 
ana political interference in educational administration must cease. 

7. Provision of ancillary services : Ancillary services like supply 
of free text-books and other reading and writing materiais and 


mid-day meals are important and powerful tools. They will not only 
ensure adequate enrolment but also ensure adequate retention and 


also improve the quality of education. 

8. Adequate financial provision : The Central and State govern- 
Mments should ensure that primary education is given adequate share 
out of the total outlay on education, because of the importance it 


has 

Ws, Utilisation of teaching resources in the local community for 

helping the Primary teachers: At present, We sometimes expect the 

impossible from primary teachers who are called upon to teach every 

subject in the curriculum including craft and music. It will be ideal 
es available in the community are also utilised 


if the teaching resoure i 
to eten the work of the teachers. If there is a good local singer 


available, his services may be utilised for teaching music to children, 
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especially when the teacher in charge does not happen to be adequate- 


ly equipped for the purpose. The servic .cal_craftsm ke 
reant can, slse-be-wtaed for MEE eaten Schiele and for 
introducing work experience. 

10. Basic education slant : It is hgh time a basic education slant 
is given to primary e ion. A system of education in whic 
aoe RII Se leech volved” in which hands and brain 
work in unison, leading to creative reactions in the mind, can help a 
lot. The mental make-up of sucha primary school student will 
strengthen those fundamental i tional educationists in the 

ast including Mahatma Gandhi and T; held. 


11. Research: For the improvement of primary education, research 
programmes on various aspects of primary education should be taken 
up. There are so many problems pertaining to this field of education 
crying for solution—how to plug wastage and stagnation, how to 
give local flavour to the curriculum, what methods of teaching will 
suit the most, what type of teacher education - programmes will help. 
If we want to improve primary education, functional research needs 


to be taken up. Funds sho made available to the universities 

_ |] colleges of Education and Training schools to conduct research and 
suggest improvements. to conduct research a 

commitment which was to be fulfilled by 1960 stands unfulfilled 


till today. The present Government has made it clear that Article 45 
of the Constitution must be implemented within a period of 12 years 


or less, i.e., by 1988-89. Vigorous efforts need to be made at all levels 
to give a practical shape to this resolve. 


Here are the lessons from the International 
’ Education : 


Universal Basic Education in a variet 
possibilities and needs should be the 
purposes. 


For popularising the concept of universal basic education we 
should have complete, full-time primary schools, complete parteti e 
primar. 1 teaching programme for young people Tanging 
between 12 to 16 especially those who have not previously attended 
any school. We may run double shift schools with separate staff. 
The length of the school da may be reduced. Our aim, however, ~ 
should be to have every-child-in—the—sctrdol and school for every 
child. If need be, we should modify our admission pro and 
make them more flexible in order to make entry to any class_at any 
time leSs rigid and more open. 

= 
Summary 


Commission on 


yof forms depending upon 
top priority for educational 


1. Elementary education constitutes a very important part of the 
entire structure of education. 
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rA The concept of providing a minimum standard of education is 
very old in India This was imparted in Ancient and the Muslim 
period. During the British period, it was neglected in the beginning, 
then was a period of intensive agitation, latera number of experi- 
ments were taken up. Efforts were made to make elementary educa- 
tion free, universal and compulsory. The Indian Constitution under 
Article 45, under Directive Principles of State Policy, laid down that 
free and compulsory education for all children until they complete 
the age of fourteen years, should be provided within a period of ten 
years. The Indian Education Commission stressed a three-pronged 
attack—Universal provision, universal enrolment and universal 
retention. 

National Policy on Education also stressed reducing the prevailing 
wastage and stagnation. 

3. The task remains unfulfilled to-date. 

4. Compulsory’ Primary Education Acts were passed in some 
States. Due tothe lack of panel provisions, and poverty of the 
parents, the Acts too did not prove very effective. 

5. There are some pivotal issues regarding this stage of education— 
lack of fulfilment of the Constitutional commitment, disparity in the 
rural and urban areas of different stages, over-and under-age popula- 
tion enrolled in the overall illiteracy rates for man and women, 
involvement of children in economic activities, lack of finance, and 
adequate control over the children, etc. 

6. There are some problems regarding the quality of primary 
education. e.g, narrow objectives, dull curricula, lack of well-trained 
teachers, lack of adequate proper equipment, poor administration, 
lack of ancillary services, lack of functional research. 

7, Primary education can be improved through various measures 
as multiple entry, part-time education, utilising the local resources, 
own time education, sub-school scheme, educating people for olrecking 
increase of population, adequate financfal provision, making educa- 

rT) ad-based, increasing the holding power of schools, better 
equipment and status of the primary teacher, reforming educational 
administration, use of television and radio, research. 

8. The present Government has resolved to implement the scheme 

universal primary education by 1988-89. 


of free, compulsory and é ; 
Vigorous efforts are needed at all levels to give a practical shape to 


this resolve. 


Evaluation 


1. What are the constitutional provisions regarding primary 
1? How far have they been fulfilled? Suggest steps which 


educatior l i f teps 
may be taken to achieve the target laid down in the Constitution. 
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2. Discuss the need and importance of primary education. 


3. Discuss some of the salient problems in connection with the 
development of primary education in modern India. How can the 
universalisation of primary education be achieved? 

4. “We have passed our targets in primary education. The time 
has come when we should think of consolidation and quality.”— 
M.C. Chagla. Discuss the statement and suggest steps to effect 
qualitative improvement in the field of primary education in India. 

5. Outline the recommendations of Indian Education Commission 


for qualitative improvement and quantitative expansion of primary 
education. Give your comments also. 


6. Explain the difficulties that stand in the adoption of compul- 
sory education in your State. 

7. What do you understand by universalisation of primary educa- 
tion? What progress has been made in this connection in your State? 


8. Discuss the National Policy in respect of primary education. 
How can all classes of people benefit from it? 


9. Discuss the pivotal issues in the field of primary education. 
Suggest pointers for reforms. 


5 


Basic Education 


Historical Perspective. Main features of the Scheme. Scope of 
Education. ‘What makes Basic Education Basic’? Content of Basic 
Education. Potentialities of Basic Education. Why has Basic 
Education not made much Headway? Summary. Evaluation. 


“Basic education is generally interpreted as education through craft. This 
is true to a certain extent, but this is not the whole truth. The roots of 
Nai Talim go deeper. Itis based on truth and non-violence in individual 
and collective life. Education is that which gives freedom. Untruth and 
violence lead to bondage and can have no place in education.” 


Mahatma Gandhi 


Basic Education is the most practica! and unique contribution of 
Gandhiji. With his firm faith in truth and non-violence, Gandhiji 
realised that the basis for the Sarvodya Social order of his concep- 
tion could only be laid by a revolutionary change in the educational 
system. He said, “My plan to impart primary education through 
the medium of village handicrafts is thus conceived as the spearhead 
of a silent social revolution fraught with the most far-reaching ‘conse- 
quences. It will provide a healthy and moral basis of relationship 
between the city and the village and thus go a long way towards 
eradicating some of the worst evils of the present social insecurity 
and poisoned relationship between the classes.” 

Like Pestalozzi, Gandhiji wanted to ameliorate the lot of masses 
by teaching them a craft, and in consonance with John Dewey, he 
made education more realistic by imparting knowledge through crafts. 
A ‘Karamyogi’ as he was, he followed the principle- of practice pre- 
ceding ‘theory’. He realised it fully well that crores of rupees for 
educating crores of children cannot be found. He introduced a labour 
Philosophy in education—learning and earning to go on simultane- 
ously, as he said. 

The scheme of Basic Education does not stand for mere tech- 
nique; it stands for a new spirit and approach to all education, which 
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will make our schools in Gandhiji’s words, “Spearheads of a silent 
social revolution, nurseries of a truly free democracy.” Thus 
Basic Education was Gandhiji's last and most precious gift to the 
nation. 


HISTORICAL PERSPFCTIVE 


Gandhiji placed the concept of Basic Education before the coun- 
try in 1937. “By education 1 mean an all-round drawing out of the 
best in child and man—body, mind and spirit,” he wrote in an article 
in Harijan in July that year and that was the beginning of the greatest 
experiment in the theory and practice of education in our country. 
He put forth ideas which had the experience of years of solid work 


with the masses behind them and could form the basis of a good 
system of education. 


A conference of educationists from the various provinces was call- 
ed at Wardha shortly after Gandhiji’s articles on the subject. It was 
this conference which gave birth to the scheme of Basic Education 
under the stewardship of the Late Dr Zakir Hussain. The following 
four resolutions were passed: 


1. Free and compulsory education should be given to all chil- 


dren for a period of seven years. 


2. The medium of instruction should be the mother-tongue. 

3. The process of education should be centred round some form 
of manual, production work in the shape of a craft. 

4 


. This education should be self-supporting to some extent. 
The Central Advisory Board of Education appointed a committee 
under the chairmanship of Shri B.G. Kher to examine the possibili- 
ties of implementing these resolutions. This committee emphasised 
that the scheme was one of education and not of production. 
After this another committee was appointed under the same 
chairman to coordinate the Basic system with higher education. The 
recommendations of both these 


i „committees were accepted by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education and incorporated in the report 


on Post-war Educational Development in India, published in 1944. 
This report was approved by the Government of India and the State 
governments. i i 

Although the Government of India and the State governments 
accepted Basic Education as the national pattern, it was never given a 
fair trial. b l 

The Kothari Education Commission 1964-66 incorporated in its 
recommendations many of the essential features of Basic Education. 
Work-experience, community living, community service, integration 
of academic knowledge with experience, respect for all religions and 
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world citizenship, have been recommended by the Commission in the 
light of what it terms a “modernism”. 

National Education Conference was convened by Shriman Narayan 
at Sevagram in October 1972—after a lapse of more than three de- 
cades. The Conference was inaugurated by Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi. It was attended by almost all the Education Ministers and 
a good number of Vice-Chancellors and many eminent educationists 
of the country. The Conference issued a ‘consensus’ statement de- 
claring that “education at all levels should be imparted through 
socially useful and productive activity, linked with economic growth 
and development in both rural and urban areas.” 

The Ishwarbhai Patel Committee has felt that the present educa- 
tional system is urban-oriented, bookish in outlook and almost 
entirely divorced from manual activity. In terms of opportunity, this 
has proved discriminatory against the poor and weaker sections of 
society. The Committee feels that the principles of Basic Education, 
as evolved by Mahatma Gandhi, and accepted in the Kothari Com- 
mission Report with the stress on work education, need to find a 
central place in the educational system. 

The UNESCO Commission on the Development of Education, in 
the course of its excellent report entitled, ‘Learning to be’ has adopt- 
ed the term Basic Education for primary education and emphasised 
that “education must cease being confined within school house walls, 
and many forms of social and economic activity must be used for 


educational purposes.” 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE SCHEME 


l. Free and compulsory education from 6 to 14 years of age in 
two stages—a junior stage covering the first five years and a 
senior stage covering the remaining three years. 

2. The medium of instruction to be the mother-tongue. 

3. The process of education should centre round some form of 
manual, productive work, and all teaching is to be, as far as 
possible, integrally related to it. The Central handicraft is 
to be chosen according to the environment of the child. The 
social and physical environment of the pupils may also be 
used for the purposes of correlation. 

4. The sales of finished products should be able to help the 
schoo! to some extent. This aspect is, however, not to be 
overstressed. 

5 The evaluation of students is to be internal and to be done 
on the basis of day-to-day work of pupils. No external 
examinations need be held. 

6.  Text-books to be avoided as far as possible. 
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7. Cleanliness, health, citizenship. work and worship, play and 
recreation are to be given proper emphasis. 
8. The various subjects to be taught not as different subjects 


but as related processes for the development of harmonious 
and balanced personality. 


Score OF EDUCATION 


The Basic Education, as originally conceived, was to cover the 
education of children from seven to fourteen. On the basis of expe- 
rience and further thinking, Gandhiji extended both the scope and 
content of Basic Education. Addressing Basic Education workers at 
Sevagram he said that we must Participate in the homes of the child- 
ren. We must educate their parents. Basic Education must become 
literally education for life. Gandhiji explained this new conception 
of Basic Education as education for life and through life. He stated 
-that the scope of Basic Education has to be extended. It should in- 
clude the education of everybody at every stage of life. 


WHAT makes Basic EDUCATION ‘Basic’? 


Basic education has been styled as such because: 


i. This education is the base or foundation on which the entire 
superstructure will be raised; 
ii. This education is based on Indian culture; 
iii. It lays down the minimum education which every Indian child 


is panied to receive without any difference of caste, creed or 
colour; 


iv. It comes first in time, i.e. 
education; 


v. It is imparted through the ba 
shelter and clothing. 


vi. This education is to be linked with the basic uree į 
1 ic urge, i.e., urge 
for creative work, Erpen ure 


, it is the primary period of one’s 


sic necessities of life— food, 


CONTENT OF Basic EDUCATION 
i. Craft 


a. Spinning and weaving. 
b. Gardening leading to agriculture. 


c. Book-craft including Paper and cardboard work leading 
to wood and mental work. 


d. Leather work. 
e. Clay and pottery. 
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f. Fisheries. 
g. Home craft. 


ii. Mother-tongue 

iii. Social studies 

iv. Mathematics 

v. General science 

vi. Art (including drawing, music, aesthetics generally) 
vii. Hindi 
viii. Games and physical activities. 


POTENTIALITIES OF Basic EDUCATION 


The Basic scheme of education has vast potentialities as a scheme 
of education: 

wd. Labour philosophy of Education: Gandhiji advocated labour 
philosophy of education which speaks to the needs of India in at 


least four ways: 


a) Children learn facts best when they are taught in a social 
context. The closer the relationship to their daily lives, the 
better the learning situation. What could be closer than the 
need for food, shelter and clothing? 

b) Democracy is a process, a ‘doing’. Work-centred education 

teaches democracy by actions, not words. 

c) -Identification with work releases the power of the “we group” 
for reciprocal learning. i 

d) Class and caste lines disappear when all children share in 
some way in useful and necessary labour. 

e) Introduction of practical work tends to break down the 
existing barriers of prejudice between manual and intellectual 
workers, harmful alike for both. It cultivates in the only 
possible way a true sense of the dignity of labour and of 


human solidarity. 


2. Work occupies a central place in Basic Education as it occupies 
a central place in life: Whether we look at it from the pragmatic out- 
look of John Dewey, the materialistic point of view of Marx, Engels 
or Lenin or the traditions of the great religions of the world, which 
consider ‘work as worship’—the educational importance of work can- 
not be overlooked. 

3. A new method of teaching: Gandhiji advocated a new method 
of teaching—teaching through handicrafts. He intended to draw out 
all that is in the child through teaching all the processes. of the handi- 
craft and correlate all lessons in history, geography and arithmetic 
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to the three centres—physical environment, social environment and 
craftwork. Education through three natural points of correlation 
can easily impart coordination of will. muscle and concentration of 
hand and intellect and these can mould the entire personality of 
the child. Thus in Basic Education an attempt is made to bring 
the different purposes of child, school and community in a line. 
Instead of single threads, woven pieces are taken out. This type of 
education saves the pupil from the tyranny of words. Thinking, 
seeing and doing are co-educated. No wonder, lasting results are 
achieved. 


4. Self-supporting education: The process of production, when 
followed scientifically, results in the production of useful products. 
This gives an opportunity to the child to learn as well as earn. He 
is not a mere consumer but also a producer. 


5. Education for good citizenship: The Basic Education aims at 
giving the citizens of the future a keen sense of personal warmth, 
dignity and efficiency. It is intended to build attitudes, appreciations, 
understandings and skills which will nourish our democracy. It 
develops mutual understanding, habits of cooperative and mutually 


helpful living by introducing a common productive activity in the 
schools. 


Way Has Basic EDUCATION Nor MADE Much Hrapway? 


It is common knowledge that in spite of the fact that Basic 
Education is a very sound system of education, it has not made 
much headway. So much so that in the Fourth Five-Year Plan, no 
funds were allocated for Basic Education. The National Institute 
of Basic Education too was wound up in 1969. Like many other 
priceless gifts that Gandhiji left, this gift too has been lost into 
oblivion. 

A number of reasons can be given: 


1, Selection of crafts has not been Proper: Weaving has been the 
most universally introduced craft because the syllabus, techniques 
and training based on the work done at Sevagram were readily 
available. Following the line of least resistance, this craft was intro- 
duced all over India, even in areas where cotton had to be brought 
from hundreds of miles away. This evoked the greatest criticism and 
then this craft was considered backward. 


2. Neglect of self-sufficiency was another rock on which the ship 
of Basic Education foundered. Lack of emphasis on self-sufficiency 
has led not only to the mountains of unusable yarn in District 
Education offices in the districts where Basic Education has been in- 
troduced but also produced an indifferent attitude towards productive 
work. Bad workmanship led to the production of ugly products and 
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this led to neither good education nor good production. Things 
worth doing were not done properly. 

3. Teaching through a craft is only a slogan, a fiction which is 
practised on ceremonial occasions for the benefit of visitors: Correla- 
tion is practised not as a regular technique of teaching. Even 
when practised. it is forced and unnatural and most of the times, 
craft is taught in addition to the curricula taught in traditional 
schools. 

4. Basic Education has turned out to bea system of education for 
the lower classes: Gandhiji wanted to bring a silent social revolution 
and a juster social order through this scheme of education. Unfortu- 
nately, Basic Education is gradually tending to become fixed in the 
minds of the Indian people as the education for the poorest and 
lowest classes. Basic schools are looked down on as chaprasi schools. 
No wonder, Basic Education has come to be regarded with suspicion 
by the common people as part of a deliberate attempt by the 
privileged classes to maintain their own position. Instead of 
moving towards a ‘juster order’ we are moving in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

5. The programme of Basic Education has not only been degraded 
prestige in national life, it has also been reduced in its scope: The 
originator had conceived it as a programme of integrated education 
for seven years. This has gradually been reduced to a course of 
four to five years only. This has meant wastage in money, energy 
and educational effort and has failed to achieve any significant 
results. 

6. The students from Basic schools are denied status with other 
types of schools: Thus, the confidence of the general public in Basic 
Education has been undermined. Parents have very good reasons 
to fear that if they send their children to Basic schools, they are 
tisking their chances to get admission in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

7. Double-mindedness is another great weakness in the system: It 
has been progagated that Rasic Education aims at bringing about a 
Sarvodaya revolution in our society. It is also designed to be an 
instructional technique. This double-mindedness has led to tragic 
ineffectiveness. The two bullocks are yoked and they are pulling 


apart; hence no progress. 
8. Misconception regarding the introduction of crafts is one of the 
significant causes of poor progress in Basic Education: People believe 
Basic Education runs counter to the policy of industrialisation accep- 
ted by our country. They say emphasis on crafts is out of place in 

` a community whicn has its face turned towards developing its econo- 


my to the full. 


In this connection, it needs to be remembered that Basic Education 
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is not in any way in conflict with this policy of industrialisation, 
because here an attempt is made not only to have ‘thinking minds’ 
but ‘thinking hands’ as well. ‘Thinking minds’ plus ‘thinking hands’ 
can, without doubt, prove much more useful in an industrial society 
than only the ‘thinking minds.” The semi-skilled workers turned out 
by Basic schools can be converted into a big army of skilled workers 


later. Besides, cottage industries can safely exist side by side with the 
large-scale industries. 


When everything has been said, now the question which awaits an 
early answer is—should we accept the present state of disappointment 
and frustration as inevitable? Gandhiji said, “There is no such word 
as frustration in the dictionary of satyagraha. If we do not appear 
to have succeeded, the cause lies in ourselves...Frustration is born of 
our weakness and loss of faith.” The system has been hailed the 
world over. As stated earlier, the UN SCO Commission has 
commended it in the report Learning to Be. Dr Gunnar Myrdal cele- 
brated author of Asian Drama and a recent recipient of the Nobel 
Prize, says, “‘Basic-oriented primary education could be the ideal solu- 
tion for the reform of teaching methods in Indian schools.” Prof 
Castle of the UK in his publication Education for self-help has des- 
cribed Basic Education as “one of the most interesting and promising 
developments in Indian education.” Indeed. Indian education would 
have been in a far happier position today if Gandhiji’s ideas of deve- 
loping education round a socially useful productive work had been 
adopted four decades ago. What needs to be done now ? Let us take 
out this priceless gift of the Father of the Nation from oblivion, con- 
sider it afresh and adap it. Let us dedicate ourselves anew to this 
great cause and reaffirm the primary of the ideals which stand for a 
sound system of primary education and grid up our loins to make it 
a success. Let us through experimentation and research make it so 


defect-free that it may serve as the staple food for a child of 6-14 of 
the high and low, rich and poor. 


Summary 


l. Basic education is the most practical and unique contribution 
of Gandhiji. He placed the concept of Basic education before 
the country in 1937. Education Commission (1964-66) has 
accepted some features of Basic education as work experience, 
community living, integration of academic knowledge with 
experience etc. The Ishwarbhai Patel Committee has also 
stressed that the principles of Basic education should find a 
central place in the educational system. Even the UNESCO 


Commission has adopted the term Basic education for pri- 
mary education. 


2. Basic education isa system of primary education from 6 to 
14. Process of education centres round a craft. 
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It is an education for life and through life. 

It is called basic because it forms its base, is based on 
Indian culture, comes first in time, is imparted through basic 
necessities of life and is linked with the basic urge. 

The curriculum consists of a craft mother-tongue, social stu- 
dies, mathematics, general science, art, Hindi, games etc. 
Basic education is significant as it advocates a Labour philo- 
sophy of life; work occupies a central place; advocates a new 
method of teaching; education is self-supporting; aims at 
imparting education for citizenship. 

Basic education has not been able to make headway because 
selection of craft was not proper; self-sufficiency aspect has 
been neglected; teaching through a craft has not been taken 
seriously; it has turned out to be a system of education for 
lower classes. 

Basic education has been hailed as a good system of primary 
education all over the world. 


Evaluation 


1. 


What do you understand by Basic education? What is its 
scope ? Discuss critically the salient features of this educa- 
tion ? 

The Zakir Hussain Committee remarks “‘...all teaching should 
be carried on throngh concrete life—situations relating to 
craft or to social and physical environment so that whatever 
the child learns becomes assimilated into his growing perso- 
nality.” Discuss the potentialities of three centres of educa- 
tion. 

Write a critical account of the Basic Scheme. Examine the 
reasons for and against its nationwide introduction. 

What weaknesses have you noticed in the practice of, Basic 
Education? Give some suggestions practical to remove 
them. 

“One of the objectives of Basic Education is that it would 
work towards the building of a classless society.” How far has 
this objective been achieved? 

“Basic education is one of the most interesting and promising 
developments in Indian education.” (Prof Castle). Discuss. 
“Basic-oriented primary education could be the ideal solution 
for the reform of teaching methods in Indian schools.” (G. 
Myrdal), Comment. 


6 


Wastage and Stagnation 


The Incidence of Wastage and Stagnation. Wastage and Stagnation 
Defined. Causes. Remedial measures. Summary, Evaluation. 


1978-79. The expenditure on elementary education has increased 
from 85 crores to about 743 crores in 1978. Unfortunately, there is 
not much increase in the literacy rate i i 


short, of every 100 children enrolled in Class I, only about 25 are Te- 
tained within the school system till they reach Class VIII or 
of 14 years. Thus, all students who enter the education 


and leave or drop out somewhere in the middle. 


able behaviour both for the individual and the Society. The 


and it inflates the 
are also adversely 


affected by this behaviour. It is indeed unfortunate that the schools 


could not sustain the children who somehow managed to enter the 
schoo] campus. The money spent by the state too does not yield 
significant results. It has been aptly Temarked that the policy of the 
Government towards primary education was just like a blind man 
grinding his food, unaware of the dog eating it away, and the educa- 
tional machinery is like a 100-horse-power engine working with only 
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25 per cent efficiency The whole affair makes education expendi- 
ture unprofitable, educational effort ineffective and schools ineffi- 
cient. 

One of the most difficult problems facing us in the coming decad- 
es is to ascertain the causes of this huge wastage and to adopt proper 
remedies to reduce it to the minimum. 


WASTAGE AND STAGNATION DEFINED 


Wastage has been defined by the Hartog Committee as “the 
premature withdrawal of children from school at any stage before the 
completion of the primary course and stagnation has been defined to 
mean ‘the retention of a child in a class for a period of more than 
one year.’ 

Researches have shown some significant points in respect of these 
two problems : 

i. Stagnation is higher in Class I. 

ii. It is reduced considerably in Class If and then remains fairly 
constant in Class III to V. 

At the higher primary stage, stagnation decreases stil) fur- 
ther... 2° 

iv. On the whole, stagnation among girls is greater than among 
boys; and 

The extent of stagnation shows considerable variations from 
area to area. 


iii. 


V. 


CAUSES 


The evils of wastage and stagnation can be traced to a number of 
causes—socio-economic, educational and miscellaneous. 


Socio-economic Causes 


Low occupational and educational status of parents, prevalence of 
such traditions among families as early marriage, unwillingness of 
parents to send grown up girls to a mixed school, are some of the 
social factors which contribute to phenomena of wastage and stagna- 
tion. 

Poverty of parents also, is to a great extent, responsible for this 
evil. The specific cause works in two ways—firstly parents have to 
bear direct cost for educating their children in the form of fees, 
books, stationery, school uniform, etc. Secondly, they have, also to 

“bear indirect cost by lowering the income that children would have 
otherwise earned, had they not been sentto school. The girls 
are withdrawn because they have to assist the over-worked mothers 


at home. 
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1. Lack of holding power in the schools : Majority of our educa- 
tional institutions rarely possess adequate facilities by way of class- 
rooms, play grounds, aids and equipment. Inefficient teaching, 
faulty curricula, defective methods of examinations, absence of ancil- 


lary services, contribute significantly to the phenomena of wastage 
and stagnation. 


2. Faulty admission policy : In most of the States in our country, 
admission in Grade Iis kept open throughout the year. Thus the 
children who join towards the fag-end of the academic session are 


treated as stagnation cases, though technically speaking, they do not 
constitute real cases of stagnation. 


3. Absence of schooling facilities : There are incomplete schools. 
When facilities are not provided for continuing education, the child 
has no other alternative but to discontinue education. 


4. Poor or no progress also leads to a high incidence of wastage : 
To quote the Hartog Committee Report “The longer a child remains 
in the class, the more he is discouraged and probably neglected, while 
his. continued presence at school not only confers no benefit on 
himself, but also affects adversely the teaching of the other pupils. 


5. Appointment of unwilling teachers : Appointment of quali- 


fied but unwilling teachers is one of the main causes for the break- 
down of institutions at the primary level, leading to wastage and 
stagnation. 


6. Failures of the average parent or child to see the ‘good’ of 
attending school : It is yet another cause of wastage and stagnation. 
Lot of difficulty is experienced in making the children attend school 
regularly, 


7. Failure of the school to adjust to hours and vacations to local 
needs : With the universalisation of primary education, children from 


the lower socio-economic groups have started coming to school. And 
it is a large majority of these children who stagnate or drop-out. The 
major problem is that while such chil 


1 dren are being brought to school 
under Compulsory Primary Education Acts, the school hours and 
school vacations have not 


a been adjusted to meet the economic 
needs of their parents. They miss the classes, stagnate and then drop 
out. 


Miscellaneous 


i. Under-nourishment and malnutrition of children—A large ma- 
jority of school children in our country are undernourished and thus 
fall an easy prey to diseases of different kinds. This illness leads to 
irregular attendance which proves an important contributory factor 
responsible for the phenomena of wastage. 


\ 
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ii. Heterogeneity in the age composition of pupils in a class is 
another cause of educational wastage—Students older than the average 
age have a tendency to drop out, firstly, because they become econo- 
mically useful to the family and, secondly, they feel mentally uncom- 
fortable to adjust with their peers who are very much younger. More- 
over, the curriculum is not suitable to their needs. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES SUGGESTED 


The problem of wastage and stagnation is so large, so persistent 
that we do not seem to be able to smash it in the short run. However, 
unless we can devise specific means of absorbing the children into 
schools and stimulating conditions in which it pays them to remain at 
school, this problem will remain unsolved. 

Below we list some of the remedial measures which can be adopt- 
ed to attack this gigantic problem. 

1. Minimising the heterogeneity in the age composition of pupils 
studying in classes I and II: It is desirable that a census of children 
of school-going age is taken by the teachers at the beginning of each 
academic session. The parents, whose children have attained the 
prescribed minimum age of admission, should be informed well 
in time so that they could spare their children for the enrolment in 


school. 

2. Restricting admission to the first two or three months of the 
academic session : This will reduce the incidence of stagnation and 
hence wastage. 

3. Introducing ungraded unit : Education Commission 1964-66 
recommended ungraded Unit as one of the remedial measures to 
sheck wastage and stagnation. This will help individualise instruction 
by permitting every child to progress according to his own pace. To 
start with, the experiment of ungraded unit may be introduced by 
combining the first two classes of the primary stage. 

4. Financial help to parents : In a poor country like ours, mere 
provision of tuition-free education is not enough and the development 
of ancillary services becomes highly significant. Steps should be taken 
to provide free books and writing materials to children. To some, 
clothing will have to be provided and many will have to be provided 
with school lunch. 

5. Appointment of earnest and devoted teachers: An earnest and 
devoted teacher can, to a large extent, overcome all the obstacles 
through his alertness and through the respect and regard he enjoys 
among the community. If the teacher takes it seriously upon himself 
to register and enroll eligible children at the proper time and then is 
vigilant enough to notice any child becoming irregular in attendance 
and is prepared to probe into every case of irregularity, there is every 
Teason to hope that enrolment will be cent per cent. 
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6. Incentives to teachers: A teacher who has successfully trained 
50 per cent of the students from standard [ to V may be given a certi- 
ficate and cash award. Similarly, if there are 50 per cent children 
admitted to standard V, a special remuneration for the extra 5 child- 
ren above the 50 per cent successfully trained can be paid on priority 
basis. For such a scheme to be effective, it is desirable that a teacher 
is kept in a village for about 5 to 10 years and is made to look for- 
ward to such rewards every year after 5 years. 

7. Special allowance for teachers in rural areas : Special allow- 
ances may be paid to primary teachers serving in backward areas. 
The backward areas could include what are now called backward 
areas, desert areas, inaccessible areas and sparsely populated areas. 

8. Efforts to reduce the incidence of absenteeism among teachers 
should be made : 

(a) Some scheme may be introduced that teachers who do not 
take casual leave get salary for the total number of days of casual 
leave which they did not avail. 


_ (b) Only those persons should be appointed as teachers for pri- 
mary schools, who have a sense of commitment and devotion to the 
work and who are interested in the children of the village. Much 
better results are likely to be achieved if, regardless of age, an elderly 
person is picked up on the basis of some educational attainment, 
given some training and put back in that particular village for doing 
the primary school teaching. Such persons should not be considered 
cadre employees. They should be given a lump sum consolidated 
salary and their appointment may be made on a contract basis with 
the specific charge of doing work ina village primary school. Such 
persons should be non-transferable. It is felt persons with lower in- 
tellectual attainments are likely to give better results because of their 
attachment to the village and their commitment to the task than high- 
er level intellectuals who are reluctant to work in the villages and who 
may go to the villages for purposes of earning a livelihood. 


(c) Regular inspection and supervision of primary schools should 
be ensured : Inspectors should carry out one regular inspection and 
one surprise inspection. In addition, it is absolutely necessary that 
a more senior officer at the district level visits a primary school and 
carries out a surprise check and inspection. This will work as a cor- 
rective to deficiencies arising from the work of the Block Education 
Officers and at the same time check absenteeism. 


9. Continued inservice training of teachers: Many of the exist- 
ing teachers were trained years back. They are absolute both in know- 
ledge and technique. It is, therefore, imperative that all the existing 
teachers should be trained in all the work they have to do in school 
through regular in-service programme. A crash programme should 
be launched which will enable over a million teachers to get covered 
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in less than two years. In such in-service training, special attention 
wi!l have to be paid to make the teachers develop proper values and 
attitudes, to make them highlight our rich heritage and the values of 
secularism, socialism and democracy that we cherish. 

10. Spreading adult or social education: An educated parent, 
especially an educated mother, is the best insurance for the education 
of his or her children. If we could make the adults appreciate the 
value of the education and awaken them to their sense of duty and 
responsibility to the rising generation, not only problems of enrol- 
ment but those of wastage and stagnation and lapse into illiteracy 


would also be solved. 

11. Adoption of new techniques of evaluation and continuous 
assessment: Most of the children failin the promotional examina- 
tions because of defects in the examination itself and the examiner. 
To make the evaluation more realistic, question banks should be 
supplied to the teachers. To check the evil of stagnation, continuous 
evaluation should be utilised for helping the deficient children to 
Progress. Weak students should be given extra coaching outside 
school hours or during the vacations. Such evaluation should be 
utilised to sort out weak, average and above average students. 

12. Provision for pre-school education : The real mental develop- 
ment of a child takes place between the ages of 3 and 7 years. If spe- 
cial attention is paid to the pre-school education of all children of 
this category, they will be less lazy and, mentally, they will be better 
equipped to benefit from primary education and hence there will be 
less stagnation and wastage. = a 

13. Provision of proper textbooks : e supply of proper text- 
books for schools oror R ely important. Textbooks should be writ- 

should be translated and printed 


ten on the standardised pattern, they 
in all the languages of the Constitution. Such books should be sub- 


sidised and made available to all schools. 
and school vacations to meet the eco- 


14. Adjusting school hours chool ons 
nomic needs of the community : To minimise the incidence of wastage 
and satgnation among grown up children belonging to lower reek 
economic strata of society, it is very essential that school hours an 

vacations are adjusted in such a way that they may assist their par-, 


Tents and also study at school. For instance, in agi com- 
munities the schools may be three hours’ duration and school vaca 
tion may be synchronised with the sowing and h 


arvesting periods of 
Major crops. Similar suitable patterns MAY also be thought of for _ 
Other communities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF EDUCATION COMMISSION 


For minimising wastage and stagnation, Education Commission 


Made the following recommendations : 
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Examination at the end of Class I should be abolished and 
first two classes (and where possible even Class I to IV) should 
be regarded as one unit. 

Introducing a year of pre-school education. 

Providing part-time education for poor children so that they 
can learn as well as earn. 

Adoption of play-way technique in Class I. 

Providing literacy classes for period of one year at least to all 
children in the age group of 11-14 who are not attending 
schools. 

Providing similar facilities of part-time education for children 


who have completed the lower primary stage and desire the 
study further. 


Wastage and stagnation are the two major leaks wich need tc se 
plugged immediately. Only then education cease to be an exerci in 
futility. The-earlier we do, the better it will be. 


Summary 


T 


Ps 


wr 


Wastage and Stagnation have been a great corroding agents 
to Indian education. 


Wastage means the premature withdrawal of children from 
school at any stage before the completion of the primary 
course and stagnation means the retention of a child in a class 
for a period of more than one year. 

Stagnation is highest in Class I. It is reduced considerably in 
Class II and then Temains fairly constant in Classes Il, IV 
and V. At the higher Primary stage, stagnation decreases 
stiil further. On the whole, stagnation among girls is greater 
than among boys and the extent of Stagnation shows consi- 
derable variations from area to area, 


The main causes of wastage and Stagnation are socio-econo- 
mic, educational etc. 


., Foc checking the high incidence of wastage and stagnation, 


these measures can be taken : 


i. Minimising the heterogeneity in the age composition of 
pupils studying in Classes 1 and Il. 


ii. Restricting admission to the first two or three months 
of the academic session. 


iii. Introducing ungraded unit, 
iv. Financial help to parents. 
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v. Appointment of earnest and devoted teachers. 
vi. Incentive to teachers. 
vii. Special allowance for teachers in rural areas. 
viii, Rducing the incidence of absenteeism among teachers. 
ix. Continued in-service training of teachers. 
x. Spreading adult or social education. 
xi. Adoption of new techniques of evaluation and conti- 
nuous assessment. 
xii. Provision of pre-school education. 
xiii. Provision of proper text-books. 
xiv. Adjusting school hours and school vacation to meet the 
economic needs of the community. 


Evaluation 


1. Analyse the causes of wastage and stagnation. Suggest mea- 
sures for checking the high incidence of wastage and stagna- 
tion. 

2. What are the recommendations of Indian Education Commis- 
sion for checking the evils of wastage and stagnation ? 

3. “Wastage and stagnation are the two exhaust pipes which are 
flowing incessantly. If we want to fill education to the brim, 
we must plug these exhaust pipes.” Comment Suggest 
measures for checking wastage and stagnation. 
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Single Teacher Schools 


the Background, The Rajasthan Study. Single Teacher Schools in 
other countries, Problems of Single Teacher schools. Some suggrstions 
to tackle them. Summary. Evaluation. 


“India is not the country which has to face the problem of single teacher 
schools. As small units of population exist in all nations, single teacher 
schools are ubiquitous.” 


J.P. Naik 


Ove of the necessary evils in the field of elementary education is the 
existence of single teacher schools. It isa common belief (and per- 
haps right too) that these schools are less efficient and for that very 
reason, it is advocated that these schools should be eliminated as 
early as possible or at least their- number may be reduced. But, as 
we know, the problem of expansion of elementary education is indeed 
formidable, it is yet to be seen, if we could eliminate or reduce the 
number. We have to see how we should manage these institutions, so 
that the extent of this evil is lessened. 


THE BACKGROUND 


The institution of single-teacher school in our country is as old as 
the history of education. The pathshalas, the gurukulas were nothing 
but single-teacher schools, where the disciples sat at the feet of the 
guru to obtain knowledge. Each teacher worked as a self-employed 
person and taught a small group of students who came to him for 
study. At Takshashila, the most important seat of learning in ancient 
India, where hundreds of students came from all parts of the then 
known world, there was neither a college nor an organised university 
as such. Every teacher, assisted by his advanced students, formed a 
small institution by himself. Banaras which had been a centre of 
education for more than two thousand years and had aturacted stu- 
dents from all parts of the country, also developed on similar lines. 
Bernier wrote about Banaras as follows : 
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“Banaras is a kind of university, but it has no college or regular 
classes as in our universities. It resembles rather the schools of 
the ancients, the masters being spread over the different parts of 
the town in private houses... some teachers have four and some 
six disciples; the most eminent may have 12 or 15, but this is the 


largest number.”* 


This early tradition survived right till the end of the eighteenth 
century and the indigenous schools of elementary and higher educa- 
tion were mostly single teacher institutions with classes which varied 
in size from 1 to 30 or 40. The interesting feature of these institutions 
were : 

_ i. These single-teacher institutions did not have pupils learning 
in one class or at one stage only. 

ii. The idea of grouping students into ‘classes’ was almost 
unknown and the usual practice was to regard each student as class 
by himself. . 

iii. The student could join at any time, to go ahead at his own 
Pace, and to leave the institutions when he had learnt all that he 
wanted to learn or the teacher had to teach. ; ‘ 

The institution of single teacher school continued in the Medieval 
Period also. Hindu priests were replaced by Muslim priests, and 
temples and ashrams by mosques. During this period, pathshalas, 
tols, maqtabas and madrassas and some other centres of domestic 


Instruction continued. p bci 4 

` The tradition of single-teacher survived during the British period 
also. William Adam reported on the state of education in Bengal 
and Bihar (1835-38) that almost all the indigenous schools were single 


teacher schools, and that “the number of teachers was the same as the 


number of schools.” 


In the British period, during 1813-1921, the single-teacher 


Schools were allowed to function. All the primary schools established 
ìn Bombay state from 1823 to 1853 were single-teacher schools. In 
adras also, the District and Tehsildari schools were all single-tea- 
cher schools. Similarly in other parts of the country there were a 
arge number of such schools. We have enough evidence to OW 
that before 1855 single-teacher schools were fairly popular and com 
mon in the whole of the country. i k 
wlêter from 1855 to 1921, this institution received @ ae 
00d"s Despatch in 1854 recommended the setting up of ans 

7 partments in different states. Education expanded. This © each: 
enought a large number of children in schools. So many Aes ie 
inge ool were converted into multi-teacher schools. Clas: Honk 
Toduced with regular graded curricular and annual promotions. 


Bernier, Travels in India, p. 341. 
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The class system went against the single-teacher system. The monito- 
rial system too was discarded. 


In the early years of the 19th century, a strong prejudice arose 
against the single-teacher schols. The British wanted to introduce the 
education system of England in this country. England, where 80 per 
cent of population is urban, did not have this institution. A teacher 
was in charge of one grade only or at the most two grades at a time. 
Thus, to the British administrator, the idea of a single teacher 
managing five classes at a time appeared to he absolutely unwork- 


able and they made attempts to eliminate or reduce the single-teacher 
schools. 


The Royal Commission on Agriculture (1928) commented on the 
inefficiency of these schools. It observed that 


“No primary school can be efficient which has less than two tea- 
chers. Unless the school which has at Present one teacher can be 
Provided with an additional teacher or converted into a branch 
school consisting of one or two classes only with the object of 
providing teaching for young children until they are all old en- 
ough to walk to the central school, it is better for it is both unat- 
tractive and extravagant.’”? 


The Hartog Committee in 1929 also did not favour this institution. 
It observed : 


“There is not much promise of effective progress in a system 
which depends so predominantly on the single-teacher.’"3 


_ Efforts to implement the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture and the Hartog Committee were made in all the 
Provinces of British India, but nothing was achieved. 


In 1933, Mr Littlehailes, the retired Educational Comniissioner 
with the Government of India, was invited by the State of Baroda to 
examine the educational Progress of the state and suggest reforms. 
He remarked, “It has not been found impossible in other countries 
fora single-teacher to conduct several small classes in a small village, 
it should not be impossible in Baroda, I advise the opening of sin- 


gle-teacher schools in places where they have been closed and transfer 
to them of trained teachers.” 


Shri R.V. Parulekar later pointed out thase educationists who ad- 
vocated the abolition of single teacher schools did not visualise their 


2. Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, p. 525. 
3. Report of the Hartog Committee, p. 60-62. 
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indispensable place in the framework of the indian Educational sys- 
tem. He advised that the right approach to the problem was to ‘mend’ 
these institutions rather than to ‘end’ them. 

_ Shri J.P Naik also did commendable work. His brochure on the 
single-teacher school which was published by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Government of India, was very useful to bring home to the 
People that elimination of single-teacher schools was not practicable 
for reasons economic. What is most feasible under the circumstances 
is a realistic programme for the improvement of this institution. 

In 1937, the Congress Ministers assumed power under Provincial 
Autonomy. There was an intensive programme of expansion. It 
naturally involved a large multiplication of single-teacher schools. 

During the post-independence period, there was a huge expansion 
of primary education. This naturally meant an increase in the num- 
ber of single-teacher schools. Whereas the number of primary 
schools increased by 50% during the period 1950-5! to 1964-65, the 
number of single-teacher schools more than doubled. Whereas in 
1950-51, there were 68,841 single-teacher schools, in 1964-65, there 
Were 171,119. 


SINGLE TEACHER SCHOOLS IN. OTHER COUNTRIES 


l. England: There was hardly any single-teacher school in Eng- 
land. Later, Dr Andrew Bell introduced it under the name ‘monitorial 
System’, It remained in vogue for some time, till a sound economic 
Position encouraged the multi-teacher school system. 


2. In USA. Australia, Norway and Sweden, a large number of 
small local communities maintains only a single-teacher school. These 
time as in India, but sometimes 


Schools teach not only five grades at a J 
as many as 7 or 8 grades depending upon the duration of the compul- 
Sory course of education. me 

In all these countries attempts have been made not to eliminate 
the single-teacher schools, but to improve them. | Valuable research 
work has been carried out to discover the techniques which could 
Make single-teacher schools more efficient in spite of their handicaps. 


RAJASTIAN STUDY 
A pilot study of 25 single-teacher schools in Rajasthan was made 
by the National ‘Institute of Basic Education, NCERT, Ke ¢ 
e study brought to light the following advantages of such si 5 


i. Greater freedom of action for the teacher. 
ii. Greater contact of the teacher with the comi 


iii, The teacher commands greater respect from 


munity. ; 
the community. 
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iv. The teacher has contacts with every child in his school. 


v. It is easier for the teacher to get residential accommodation in 
the village. 


vi. There is no problem of mutual jealousies among the teachers. 
The study also revealed the difficulties of running such schools : 


i. The teacher feels lonely. 


ii. These schools generally exist in very small villages where 
amenities of life are not available. Life in such areas is not 
comfortable, ë 

iii. The equipment provided to these schools is inadequate. 

iv. Teaching several classes simultaneously creates many difficul- 
ties. 


v. The teacher has to shoulder a large responsibility. It is very 
difficult for him to get leave. 


vi. It is very difficult for a single teacher to finish the entire syl- 
labus. 


THE MAIN PROBLEMS OF SINGLE-TRACHER ScHOOLS 


The single-teacher schools are said to be inefficient schools. They 
exist in very small villages where living conditions are difficult. That 
is why no teacher wants to be Posted in these schools. The teacher 
has no suitable company and feels lonely. It is exvremely difficult for 
One teacher to do justice to several grades. The equipment provided 
is inadequate. the teaching becomes monotonous. When the teacher 
is absent for some reason, the school is closed. Itis very difficult to 
cover the syllabus of all the subjects of all the classes by one teacher, 
satisfactorily. The schools are very seldom supervised. Thus there 
are serious handicaps, pedagogical and administrative. 

What needs to be done? As single-teacher will be with us fora 
long time to come, if not for any other reason, at least for economic 
reasons, the ways out for ‘mending’ these small institutions must be 
thought out and experimented upon, so that what we are supposed 
to do anyhow, we should be able to do in the best possible way. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS TO TACKLE THE PROBLEMS 
For helping the teacher to handle a single-teacher school consisting 


of a number of classes, and doing justice to the curriculum in a satis- 
factory manner, some hints are suggested below: 


1. Reduction in the number of classes: 


i. Combination of classes—Suppose there are five classes in a 
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a single-teacher school. Iftwo consecutive classes are combined for 
all subjects, or for some subjects some other classes are combined, 
it will be convenient forthe teacher. For instance, in Sweden, in a 
Single-teacher school, there are eight classes. They combine two 
Consecutive classes i.e. classes I-II, II-IV, V and VI, VII and VIII. 
ach group is taught for two years. Fresh admissions to 
SEn are made in alternate years. Thus the teacher is required to 
pendle four groups at a time instead_of eight. This experiment can 
e tried in India with some modification to suit our requirements. 
Or instance, the groups may be class I, II-III, IV-V. Thus the 
teacher will have to handle three groups at a time and fresh admis- 
Sions can be made every other year. 
1. Shift system—Another method for reducing the number of 
Classes at atime can be the shift system. The teacher may handle 
three classes in the first shift and two in the second shift or vice 
versa. Each shift may be of three hours duration. In this way the 


Work of the teacher can be light. F 
class teaching is yet another 


iii. Plural class teaching—Plural 1 
method of handling ailtipls classes. According to this method, the 
Brades are kept intact as in a big city school and the teacher teaches 
two or more classes simultaneously in certain subjects. 

his technique in Tas- 


We have the e fthe practice of t 3 
mania and South rete In Tasmania, the curriculum of single- 
teacher school which has seven or eight classes, is so arranged that 

Classes are taught separately in a few subjects only and two or 
More classes are grouped together for most subjects. In subjects, 
aoe sequential teaching is essential as, for example, in pees 
hmetic, each class is taught separately. But in physical Karpo 
none and religious instruction, all classes are taken tom" a n idd 
Gon study, drawing and manual work, the entire oo i Rage 
Brouns groups and in history and geography, there ar 

In South Australia, there are eight classes in a single-teacher 
School. Fach class is taken apatalely in writing, arithmetic ae 
Manual work but all classes are combined for physical due 

men nature study, needlework and religious insirucion, ae ieee 
isto PS in reading, three in geography and two in dr 

In the words of J.P. Naik, “‘a similar combination can easily be 
detent out for India as well. Each state will have to work out the 

us for itself.” 
of ‘ne Perpendicular Unit of Teaching—This is yet anota ss 
Met: ckling the problem of number of classes. ACO E great 
educa the entire school may work in projects yha struction to 
childre 2! significance and which can provide useful 1 
: €n at all the different levels. 
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v. _ Monitorial System—Monitorial system is another effective 
method of tackling the number of classes. This system, like the 
quality of mercy is twice blessed. Several forms of this system were 
in vogue in ancient India: 


(a) Monitor in charge of a small group of pupils for a particular 
subject; $ 


(b) Monitors in charge of 2 or 3 pupils for all subjects; 


(c) Boys were paired off and every junior boy was attached to 
a senior boy who was responsible for his junior’s adequate 
progress through assistance in learning. 


This system has been universally commended and adopted ina 
number of countries for the conduct of single teacher schools. We 
should reinstate this system, give adequate training to the monitors 
to assist the teacher. 

vi. Self-instruction—The teacher in a single-teacher school can be 
relieved of a good deal of bother if he trains his pupils to rely to a 
large extent on their own initiative. True, in lower classes, i.e., 
classes I and II, the method may not work satisfactorily, but in 
classes II-V, it can Prove very useful Thus the teacher can adopt 
the policy of giving more personal attention to classes ĮI and Il and 
leave classes III to V for self-instruction after the initial lessons. 

This technique had been tried with much success. It was found 
that pupils trained to rely on their own initiative received an educa- 
tion which was much superior to that given ina large class through 
collective methods. 

vii. Time-Schedule—Preparation of a good time-schedule is a 
problem for every school big or small. But for a single-teacher 
school. it is all the more difficult and complicated. The teacher has 
to manage every class and every subject and every period. He has to 
see that all the pupils are profitably occupied, that all the subjects 
in all classes are covered, and the time-table is also in tune with the 
psychological requirements. At the same time, he has to be clear 
ifa particular period is to be taken by the teacher, is to be handled 
by the monitor or it is a Period for self-study etc. Thus it is very 
essential that the teacher gets some training in the art of preparing 
time-schedules for single-teacher schools. 

viii. Curriculum—If we want that the Products of single-teccher 
Schools are not inferior to the children of multi-teacher schools, we 
shall have to be very careful regarding the organisation of curriculum 
for a single-teacher schoo]. In the USA and Australia, it is a common 
practice to issue handbooks for the guidance of Persons in charge of 
single-teacher schools, containing detailed instructions regarding the 
manner in which they can reorganise the general curriculum to meet 
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ps special needs. Such handbooks should be prepared in India 
These new techniques of teaching need four essential factors: 
es F _A large class \room area which would enable the teacher 
ivide his pupils in a number of small groups which can work by 
themselves. 
J ii. Plenty of equipment, especially that which can be used as 
se f-instruction techniques. 
iii. Adequate training of teachers. 
iv. Provision of competent guidance through inspecting officers. 
instruction in single-teacher schools will 


The success of the 
which we provide these basic 


depend mainly upon the extent to 
requirements. 

f For dealing with ‘the administrativ! 
unctioning of single-teacher schools, 
elow; 
t 1. To make arrangements for holding the school when the 
eacher is away on short leave, we can do the following: 

l a) Attaching leave reserve teachers to the inspecting officer in 
HG of the single-teacher schools. These teachers can be imme- 
iately posted whenever a person i f a single-teacher 


Proceeds on leave. 
school to work in a 


b) Sending a teacher from a neighbouring big 


single-teacher school until arrangements for the appointment of a sub- 
involve any additional 


ae can be made. This method does not Iny t 
taPenditure; but it merely transfers the inconvenience from the single- 
€acher school to a multi-teacher school which is 1n @ better position 


to bear it. 

c) Approving a panel of one or more local persons who may 
ee in charge of the school in the short absence of the teacher. This 
anod also does not involve any additional expenditure but qana 
Som the responsibility of smooth functioning of the school to 

Mmunity, i 

d) School cemplex—A small group of single-teacher sct 
Ps 5 or 6, may be put under the control of a central big pnma 
E ol. When a teacher from any single-teacher school win l to take 
imme he must inform the headmaster of the central schoo ie: 
o ha iey send one of the teachers of his own school to ta nare 
Brave: Single-teacher school. The central school can 4 ra epia 
to ee equipment and some special assistance if and W 
| ‘he Single-teacher school. 


e problems for the effective 
some hints are suggested 


n charge O 


cher schools, 


ìi. 
More frequent and effective supervision: 
Single-teacher schools are generally in remote and far-flung 
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corners. An inspector seldom visits these schools. For helping in the 
improvement of these schools, more frequent and effective supervision 
is urgently needed. One of the solutions of this problem is to have 
the central school system, where the headmaster of the central school 
may be made responsible for frequent and effective supervision. 


iii. Posting of teachers to single-teacher schools 


Posting of teachers to single-teacher schools should not be done 
as a matter of punishment. In the words of J.P. Naik, “We must 
.. . lay it down that every trained'teacher must put in three or five 
years’ service in a single-teacher school.” A teacher should be 
appointed early in service in a Single-teacher school so that his 


enthusiasm, vigour and vitality help in meeting these problems 
cheerfully. 


iv. Training of Teachers 


Today teachers are not at all trained in the methods of plural 
class teaching. No wonder they fail to conduct a single-teacher 
school satisfactorily. To remove this lacuna in the teachers education 
programme, it is suggested. 

(a) Special techniques of teaching in a single-teacher school 
should form an important part of the curriculum of Junior Basic 
Training Institutions. 


_ (b) Every teacher trainee should do some practice-teaching in a 
single-teacher school. 


(c) Some single-teacher schools should be attached to training 
schools and colleges of education. 

(d) Refresher courses should be held from time to time for the 
trained as well as untrained teachers for orienting them to special 
techniques for organisation of instruction in single-teacher schools, 


v. Fresh Admissions 


To avoid the heterogeneity of classes, one month should be fixed 
in a year for fresh admissions. 


vi. Research 


Research work should be undertaken by NCERT and the State 
Institutes to evolve effective teaching and learning methods and find 
out desirable modes of organisation of single-teacher schools, 
Experimental schools under competent research workers should be 
set up. 
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vii. Provision of suitable literature 


Suitable handbooks and text-books in regional languages should 
be prepared ior the guidance of teacher educators. 


viii. Providing large rooms, more equipment, and teaching aids etc. 


These schools can function best if they are fairly well-equipped. 
Only then will they be able to compensate for the lack of an additio- 


nal teacher. 


ix. Reducing the number of single-teacher schools 


Attempts should be made to reduce the number of single-teacher 
Schools. This should be a very important part of the programme. At 
Present, we have the following categories of single-teacher schools 


functioning in India: 


a) separate schools for girls, 

b) schools for minority linguistic groups, 

c) schools for a population of more than 500, 
d) schools for a population of less than 500. 


Some categories of these schools can be eliminated or at least 
the number can be easily minimised. The first category (exclusively 
girls) can be abolished if we adopt co-education as policy at this 
elementary stage. The number of schools in the (b) category is very 
small. This number can be further reduced if arrangements are made 
for teaching of minority language in other schools. There is also no 
Justification in having the _single-teacher schools in areas with a 
Population of more than 500 persons. If compulsion is introducen 

Or the age group 6-11, the school enrolment will be to the tune O 
15% of the total population necessitating the appointment of two 
teachers. As far as the (c) category is concerned, we shall have to 
Continue them. What is needed is their qualitative improvement 
through an organised programme. i sae 

A programme of ending the single-teacher school is unwor a e. 
We must mend them as far as methods of teaching and organist ion 
are concerned. Only a massive campaign will help in the qualitative 


improvement of these schools. 


Summary 
tar 1. The existence of single-teacher schools in the field of elemen- 
Y education is a. necessary evil. 


; ient 
2. Single-teacher schools have been Wor m ancie 


king right fro 
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times. They continued during the medieval | and British eras. After 
Independence their number increased. Even in countries like England, 
the USA, Australia, Norway and Sweden, a large number of small 
local communities maintain only a single-teacher school. 


3. There are some pedagogical and administrative problems of 
these schools which need careful handling. 


4. It is not feasible to end these schools; all out efforts need to 
be made for mending them. 


Fvaluation 


1. Trace the historical development of Single-teacher schools in 
India. 


2. What is a single-teacher school? Discuss their place in the 
educational system. 


3. “The right approach is to mend the single-teacher schools 
rather than to end them.” (Parulkar). Comment. 


4. What are the problems of single-teacher schools? Suggest 
measures to tackle them. 


5. Write a short note on single-teacher schools, 


6. Discuss the potential of single-teacher schools as a method 
of universalising primary education in our country. 

7. What are the pedagogical problems of single-teacher schools? 
How can we solve them? 

8. What are the administrative problems of 
schools? Suggest ways of tackling them. 

9. India is not the only country which has to face the problems 
of single-teacher schools. As small units of population exist 

With all nations, single-teacher schools are ubiquitous.” (J.P. 

. Naik). Discuss. 

10. ‘Single-teacher schools are incomplete schools.’ Discuss. 


11. ‘If we cannot eliminate the single-teacher schools, we shall 
have to plan and implement a realistic and intelligent pro- 
gramme of improving their standards.’ Discuss the programme 
of improving the quality of these schools. 


single-teacher 


8 


Housing the Rural School 


The problem of housing the rural school. Different approaches to 
tackle the problems. Recommendation of Indian Education Com- 


mission. Summary. Evaluation. 


“ 

an Tar pate I would start school without any 

of eae it is the trained doctor or nurse who is import 

for inics and health centres. We should think of simp! 
‘getting the PWD standards which are not satisfactory 


build'ng. In the final 
ant for establishment 
le type of buildings, 
and practical.” 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


cation and rapid expansion of 
n a population explosion in our 
mber of schools. To construct 
Is is one of the most bafi- 


The housing conditions of our schools have never been satis- 
f the schools had their 


and inadequate and in need 


About 30 per cent of tne schools 
unsatisfactory. Most 


of 
them were residential houses, especially in 
ining 50 per cent of the 


Ve: ; À 
schoo onvenient for use in schools. The remaining 

$ were housed in ‘rent free’ buildings. Even today, hardly 25 
i Most of the buildings 


Per 
= ae of the schools have their owr buildings. 
ygienic, poorly ventilated and unsuitable for schools. Schools 


are bej n 
ete, eing held under trees, in tents, in bamboo huts, ip dharamsalas, 
Dir 
PE P 
A RENT APPROACHES TO TACKLE THE PROBLEM 
Pen air Schools 


I 
a the words of Gurudev Tagore, “India’s climate has 


brought 
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to us the invitation of the open air. The language of her mighty 
rivers is solemn in their chants; the limitless expanse of her plains 
encircles our homes with the silence of the world beyond; there the 
sun rises from the marge of the green earth like an offering of the 
unseen to the altar of the unknown, and it goes down to the west at 
the end of the day like a gorgeous ceremony of Nature’s salutation to 
the Eternal. In India the shades of the trees are hospitable, the dust 
of the Earth stretches its brown arms to us, the air, with its embraces 
clothes us with warmth”. 


The poet believes it to be imperatively necessary that all important 
educational institutions should be founded in those places where 
Nature reveals her eternal majesty of beauty and grandeur. 

Open-air schools will combine God, Nature and Man to create a 
wonderful atmosphere. It is for this reason, open-air schools have 
been recommended as a substitute for costly buildings. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru also supported the idea. He said, “Can we not 
stop putting up any buildings in rural areas and devote the money 
thus saved to a better class of teachers as well as to some equip- 
ment?” He further said, “It must be remembered that our climate 
helps and it is healthier to sit outside under a tree or in a grove 
except during the rainy season”. 

Maulana Azad also advocated Open-air schools in these words: 
“Ihave come to the conclusion that whatever funds we have, must 
be devoted to the spread of education rather than the construction 
of school buildings. Our climate is such that for a large part of the 
year, classes can be held in the open. If school holidays synchronise 
with the monsoons, we can, to a large extent, reduce the need for 
full-scale buildings.” 

The questions arise: Can we have open-air schools in our 
country? Will it be possible to have Open-air schools in all parts of 
the country and in all seasons? Will these schools be suitable for 
all types of work? These problems need careful examination, 

India is a subcontinent with diversity of physical features and 
climatic conditions. Open-air teaching is not Possible in extremely 
hot regions. Nor is it possible in extremely cold regions, especially 
in the winter season. That means neither these schools can be held 
in the Himalayan region nor in Rajasthan. Again, such schools 
cannot be set up in areas with the heaviest rainfall such as Assam, 
Bengal, and regions contiguous to the Shivalik and Vindhya ranges. 


Also, open-air schools are useful only for theoretical work and 
not for practical work in workshops. 


‘The Secondary Education Commission has observed: 


1. The open-air system lends itself to small groups of students 
being taught there, and it also requires good shade and a 
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large area for carrying on instructions satisfactorily. 

2. While much theoretical instruction in certain subjects may 
be given in open-air classes, it is impossible to teach certain 
other subjects unless suitable accommodation is provided for 
them. 


. Thus the open-air system has a very restricted scope for its 
introduction, As a measure of economy, we can introduce it only 
in some areas and for some items of the curriculum. But the need 
for some sort of housing accommodation is there, if not for holding 
Classes, for storing equipment. ‘One tree, one school’ idea should 
Not be overdone in the interest of functional efficiency. 


Nuc.eus First SCHEME 


R As discussed above, some roofed a 
tacessary to run a school. But it is no 
ate buildings to all the primary schoo 
pose hag In the words of K.G. Saiyidain, “It 

ike a balance between these various consi 
Of our position of resources in favour of economy. We have to 
think of ways to provide the minimum necessary accommodation as 
£Conomically and quickly as possible and leave it to local effort and 
Mitiative and civic sense to complete the school building in due 


Course,” 

s Saiyidain has presented a scheme, called by him Nucleus First 
cheme, i.e., starting the building with a nucleus and then proceeding 

wa tages for expansion according to the needs. The nucleus scheme 

sk Provide a functionally designed school room which will provide 
Neltered space for storage etc., while the classes will be generally 
eld outside, 


There are two types of schemes: 


ccommodation is absolutely 
t possible to provide first- 
Is of the country by some 
“It becomes necessary to 
derations and in view 


Nucleus First Type School for Two Teachers 


ee consists of one pucca room, rectangular, of suitable length and 
Oppose, it is. partitioned into two halves. Doors are provi ae 
pPPosite walls to avoid class disturbances and find space for 


ard, display work, benches, shelves, etc. 


N, 3 
‘cleus First Type School for Four Teachers ; 
It is partition- 


It Consi 3 
~ Consists of a square room of a convenient size. fj 
: : T 
room sonally into four equal isoscles triangles. “Each triangu 
board © formed will have two openings on the outside WI oom will 
etween them fitted to the wall, The triangular T 
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give storage space for equipment, craft tools and materials and 
various other teaching aids. The classes will sit in the open making 
use of the chalk-boards.” 

Space X,, Xo, Xa, X; between the classes will be used by the 
classes for activities like gardening, planting and other craft work 
The nucleus can thus provide excellent facilities for four grades in 
an elementary school. 


Advantages of Nucleus First Scheme 


Prof. Saiyidain lists the following advantages of Nucleus First 
type of schools: 


1. It would enable us to get a well-equipped school, function: 
ing quickly with a minimum of expenditure. 


2. It would provide a flexible long-range plan within the means 
of every community. 


3. It would provide teachers with better tools than are available 
in present school buildings. 


4. It would induce and inspire local effort. 
5. 1t would give local efforts a simple plan of action, 


6. It would provide an environment that will almost automati- 
cally lead to adoption of some form of Basic Education. 


7. It would shift financial responsibility from the State to local 
effort. 


8. It would bring about better team work between pupils, 
parents and the state. 

This scheme was very much appreciated by the late Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. While addressing the delegates of Basic Edu- 
cation Training Course, he said: 

“For my part I would start school without any buildings. In 
tne final analysis it is the trained doctor or nurse who is important 
for establishment of clinics and health centres. We think much of 
the buildings and forget the human aspect, we should think of 
simple type of buildings . . . we should havea cheap buildings with 
a room, say 20° x 20° or 25’ x 25’ divided diagonally into four parts. 
This room would serve as an equipment room and not a classroom. 
Each of the four walls should have outside a blackboard and teaching 
will go on the four directions outside these walls.’ If necessary 
a platform and shade may be provided and gradually even a pucca 
building may come into existence through village cooperation. We 
have to adopt these things to our conditions and make them cheap 
so that we can concentrate on giving mere equipment and wages.” 


Selection of a site for Nucleus First type Schoots 
A Nucleus First type of school cannot be constructed anywhere 
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and everywhere. Proper selection of a site is important. According 
to Prof. Saiyidain, the chief requirements are: 


1. Sufficient building space for future expansion. 


2. Sufficient outdoor instructional space as may be demanded by 


new methods of teaching with particular reference to Basic Educa- 
tion, 

3. Sufficient play space. 

4. Sufficient space to provide for community recreational 
activities. 

5. Sufficient space to have community facilities on school 
grounds—-clinics, reading rooms, etc. 

6. Suflicient space to construct houses for teachers. 

7. Sufficient space to provide a garden plot for teachers. 

8. Suflicient space to provide feeding facilities for the school. 

9. Sufficient space for cultural activities of the community. 


10. Sufficient space to provide whatever facilities the community 
desires to add to serve the children and the adults of the area. 


Double Sift system 


It is common knowledge that school plant is used for a total of 
about 1200 hours in a year and it lies idle for the remaining part- 
Double shift system is yet another approach for economising on 
the building cost. It helps where the enrolment increases and the 
Present accommodation is not sufficient. The same building can be 
utilised for two shifts. Again, the same building can be used for 
girls and boys—girls in the morning shift and boys in the evening 
shift. Also, if the enrolment in the first two classes increases, the 


morning shift may be had for these two Classes, and the evening shift 
for the remaining classes. 


Housing the schools in Temples, Gurdwaras, Mosques, Churches etc. 


We may usc temples, gurdwaras, mosques and churches for housing 
the primary school till the time we are able to provide special build- 
ings for them. They have been seats of learning in the past... they 
can very well discharge this role today as well. 


Reduction in the Cost of Buildings 


A very important point in this Tegard is to experiment over the 
ways of reduction in the cost of buildings. During the Fourth and 
the Fifth Five-Year Plans, building accommodation will have to be 
provided for about 76 million Pupils of elementary schools, It is 
obvious that a reduction in the building costs even by a small 
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amount per pupil would go a long way in reducing the total cost of 
the programme. 

The total cost of an elementary school building can be consider- 
ably reduced if proper attention is paid to: 


(a) Proper space requirements, 
(b) Proper designs and specialisations; and 
(c) Use of local materials. 


Great economy can be effected by the use of local materials. 
For instance, where good stone is available locally, a stone wall of 
1S or 18 inches thickness would be more economical than a brick 
wall of 9 inches thickness, and probably more durable. Where 
Plenty of grass is available for a thatched roof, and local con- 
struction of houses is also done with thatched roof there is no reason 
why the school building should have a flat R.C.C. roof or evena 
Toof with asbestos sheets or Mangalore tiles. In low rainfall areas 
where houses are generally constructed with unburnt earthen bricks 
it may be cheaper to adopt the same method of construction for a 
school building. Similarly, boundary walls may be prepared in the 
form of hedges. 

The cost of labour can also be reduced by appealing to the local 
Community for help. 

Thus if cheap building material is used, simple sheds are erected 
and the community is involved, the cost of buildings for primary 
Schools can be reduced tremendously. 


Raising Funds 
The problem which we face today is grave indeed. Today we 
have to clear the backlog of the past, and also to provide innumer- 
able buildings for the rapidly increasing enrolment. We require 
uge funds for meeting the situation. Let us discuss how to raise 
these hug: funds: 


1. We can raise loans. "ie a 

2. We can appeal for donations to the philanthropists in the 
local community. 

3. We can raise non-lapsable fund. 


This method was tried by Bombay State. A prima’ school-building 
y State. A primary . 
fund was created in each district. All the grants, loans and pubie 
ang ons were credited to it. The fund remained ee an ie 
tried there was no risk of the lapse of grants. The system-can be 
by other states also. 
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Involving the Community 


For providing 2 lakh class-rooms per annum is not an easily 
surmountable problem. In addition to the methods suggested above, 
help of the community may be obtained in: 


renting out buildings at cheap rates, 

giving buildings rent free, 

constructing new buildings, and 

constructing additional class-rooms in the old buildings. 


avp 


Recommendations of Indian Education Commission (1964-66) 


For clearing the great backlog of unconstructed school buildings, 
and providing for the additional enrolments the Commission recom- 
mended three things: (1) Provision of the necessary funds, (2) reduc- 
tion of the building costs to the minimum level possible; and (3) 
the devising of a suitable machinery which can implement the pro- 
gramme expeditiously and economically. 


Funds for School Buildings 
The Commission recommended: 


i. The allocations for construction” of school buildings in the 

Central and State budgets should be increased, 

ii. Schemes of grant-in-aid should be devised under which 
assistance from the state may be made available to local 
communities, ona basis of equalisation for the construc- 
tion of school buildings. 


iii. Grant-in-aid_and loans should be available to schools ona 
fairly liberal basis fou buildings. 


Reduction of Costs 


The Commission recommended: 


i. The norms and guidance alre 
planning of school buildings should be put into practice. 

ii. In view of the shortage of traditional building material 
and cost involved, well-designed and constructed kachcha 
structure should be accepted as a part of the school system. 


ady available for spacing and 


Buildings in Rural Areas 


The Commission recommended: 
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i. In rural areas efforts should be made to encourage local 
initiative and contribution in putting up school buildings. 
ii. The government should supply only the framework which 
can be pre fabricated and the local people should be ex- 
pected to raise the plinth and fill up the walls. 
iii. The nucleus approach will be of great help and deserves 
to be generally adopted. 


In order to expedite the construction of school buildings in rural 
areas, the Commission recommended that the agency of the local 
communities or village panchayats should be utilised to the fullest 


extent possible. 


Summary 


1. Housing the increasing number of rural schools is one of the 
bafMling problems being faced by educational administrators. 

2. A number of approaches have been suggested ... open air 
schools, Nucleus First scheme, Double Shift system, Housing schools 
in temples, gurdwaras, mosques, etc.. reduction in the cost of build- 
ings, raising funds, involving the community etc. 

_ 3 The Education Commission (1964-66) has suggested: Pro- 
vision of necessary funds, reduction of the building costs and devis- 
ing of a suitable machinery which can implement the programmes 
expeditiously and economically. 


Evaluation 

1. What are the problems regarding housing the rural primary 
schools? Suggest different approaches to tackle the problem. 

2. Describe Nucleus First scheme of rural school housing. 
What are its advantages? 

3. What are the recommendations of Education Commission, 
1964-66 regarding rural school buildings? 

4. What is the position of school buildings in rural areas? 
What suggestions can you offer for cheap housing for rural 


schools? 


9 


Secondary Education 


Importance of Secondary education. What do we mean by secondary 
education? Historical Perspective, Pivotal Issues. Should Secondary 
education be Selective? Is it advisable to increase the duration of 
Schooling? Is it advisable or rather Possible to have a uniform pattern 
of education throughout the countr y? Where should Higher Secondary 
classes be located? Is it possible to follow the twin stream approach 
at 10+? Why is secondary education the weakest link even today? 
Summary. Evaluation. 


As discussed earlier, elementary education is intended to provide 
the minimum essentials. But if a child’s education ends with it, at the 
age of 13 or 14, it will be like laying the foundations of a house and 
stopping there, for who could then claim that the child is prepared 
for life. Secondary education, in fact, is that stage of education 
which helps children to become full members of a complex modern 
society, It develops to the highest Potential his ability, his aptitudes, 
his interests and qualities of character. It enables the individual to 
enter life as a knowledgeable, active-minded, sociable individual. 

Secondary education is really the nation-building education and 
the maintenance of good quality therein is of tremendous importance. 
As primary teachers come from secondary schools, good standards in 
secondary education help ultimately to improve Primary education. 
The university students, too, are drawn from secondary schools. Thus 
standards of higher education also depend considerably upon those 
of secondary education. It is obvious that secondary education 
forms the central link in the chain of education, because it is through 
this that backward and forward linkages are established. Elementary 
education has to beso structured as to Strengthen foundations óf 
secondary education and secondary education has to be so structured 
that students can be sufficiently equipped both in knowledge and 
skills to join any part of economic life. 

Secondary education is of decisive importance in the economy of 
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a developing country. It has a determining qualitative influence 
reaching out into all important sectors. a 


Wuat Do WE MEAN By SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The term secondary education is‘simple yet means different things 
to different people. In the words of Mukherji, “It stands or has, at 
different times, stood for three things—a stage, a type and a 
standard. Asa stage, it stands for what comes next to elementary 
education. As a type, it stands for something that, though related to 
a certain intelligible classification of things to be learnt. is constantly 
being modified and enlarged, but the fundamental of which can be 
expressed only bya still more elusive name, humanism or liberal 
education. As a standard, it aims at that measure of erudition of 
which universities can take cognizance. The part that secondary 
education has played as an element in the national system has depen- 
ded largely upon the measure in which these three meanings have 
been brought into harmonious relation with one another.’ 

There is considerable divergence in the national definitions of 
secondary education. In some places, secondary education begins 
at 11, in others at 12. The Education Commission (1964-66) sugges- 
ted the term ‘primary education’ for the first seven to eight years and 
the term ‘secondary education’ for the following four to five pre- 
university years. The five years of secondary education are divided 
into two cycles—lower secondary corresponding to 14, 15 and 16 and 
higer secondary comprising classes XI and XII.. It is clear that such 
usage of the term in terms of a specific age-range is essentially 


administrative. 


BEGINNINGS AND DEVELOPMENT 
The history of secondary education in our country during the 
last two centuries makes for exciting reading. It can be conveniently 


divided into five periods: 
1. From the earliest days of the British rule to Wood’s Despatch 


in 1854, 
2. From Wood’s Despatch (1854) to the Indian Universities 


Commission (1902). 
3. From the Indian Universities Commission (1902) to Montford 


Reforms (1921). 
4. From Montford Reforms (1921) to Independence (1947). 


5. Post-Independence Period (1947) till now. 
1, From the early days of the British rule to Wood’s Despatch in 
1854. 


1. S.N, Mukherji, Secondary Education in India, p. xi. 
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Prior to the coming of the British in India, there was no formal 
system of secondary education in India. maktabas and pathshalas 
were the only institutions imparting education. After the British were 
granted Diwani, a number of steps were taken to start secondary 
education in the country. The minutes of Lord Macaulay and 
subsequent resolutions passed by the Government in 1835 led to the 
establishment of schools teaching European literature and science. In 
1837, English was made the court language, andin 1849, Lord 
Hardinge passed a resolution, according to which educated Indians 
were offered high posts. As a result of this, Western education, in 
preference to traditional learning, gathered momentum in the country. 
However, by 1852, there were only 52 secondary schools throughout 
the country. 


2 Gon Despatch to the Indian Universities Commission 
(1902). 


Wood's Despatch, 1854, gave a further impetus to the cause of 
secondary education. It recommended the system of grants-in-aid. 
The establishment of universities in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in 
1857 also had far-reaching consequences on the contents, rank and 
scope of secondary education, They began to control secondary 
schools through the Matriculation Examination. 

A number of defects were discernible at this time—the mother- 
tongue was completely dropped as the medium of instruction; no steps 


Hunter Commission (1882): The Hunter Commission made certain 
revolutionary proposals to remedy the defects of secondary education 
of the day: 

1. High School education should be regarded not only as a pre- 
paration for the university but be an education, sound, self-sufficient 
and complete in itself as a Preparation for earning a good living. In 
order to fulfil this objective, high schools should be bilateral, provid- 
ing two broad parallel courses—course A leading to the University and 
Course B of a more practical and modern type to equip the youth, on 
leaving school, for commercial, vocational and non-literary pursuits. 
Thus, the commission for the first time recommended diversified 
course at the secondary level. 

Unfortunately, this significant recommendation of the Hunter 
Commission was too far in advance of its time to find ready accep- 
tance, and as a result was virtually stillborn. Largely because of the 
failure to implement the forward looking proposal of the Hunter 
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Commission, the chronic defects of secondary education continued 
and worsened as the stream of high school pupils grew into a river in 


the early years of the present century. 


3. From the Indian Universities Commission (1902) to Montford 
Reforms University Commission of 1902. 


As a result of the recommendations of the Commission, the 
administration of secondary education was virtually transferred to 
universities. Under the University Act of 1904, schools had to be 
recognised by the Universities. Elaborate rules and regulations were 
framed for recognition. But the unhealthy domination of secondary 
education by the universities was soon realised and in some states, 
Boards of Secondary Education were formed to control the schools, 
to formulate the curriculum and to conduct the -xaminations. 

Resolution of 1904: This resolution recommended strict condi- 
tions regarding financial stability, staff, buildings, curriculum: etc. 
for granting financial aid to private schools. Large grants were 
provided to private schools resulting in better standards of instruc- 
tion and better staff. 

The Resclution was significant in that it relieved the Universities 
of the burden of the recognition of schools and entrusted this 
responsibility to the Department of Education. 

The Calcutta University Commission—1917 : This Commission was 
appointed under the chairmanship of Michael Sadler primarily for 
Calcutta University. The Commission made the following recom- 


mendations : 


l. The dividing line between the University and Secondary 
Courses is more properly to be drawn at the intermediate 
examination than at the matriculation. 

2. Government should, therefore, create a new type of institu- 
tion called the Intermediate colleges which would provide for 
instruction in arts, science, medicine, engineering, teaching, 
etc These colleges mighteither be run as independent 
institutions or be attached to selected high schools. 

3. A Board of Secondary ard Intermediate Examination consist- 
ing of the representatives of Government, University, high 
schools and Intermediate colleges be established and entrus- 
ted with the administration and control of secondary 


. education. 
ommendations were accepted by several provinces and 


hools and inter colleges increased. However, 
he training of teachers, their conditions of 


tinued to persist. 


These rec 
the number of high sc 
Problems relating to t 
Service and salaries etc. COn 
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4. From Montford Reform (1921) to Independence 1947 


Hartog Committee—1929: In 1929, a committee, known as Hartog 
Committee, was appointed to review the position of education in the 
country. 

In the opinion of the Committee, Secondary education was well 
advanced in comparison with mass education. It stressed that this 
education made a real contribution to the building up of a governing 
class. The Committee, however, regretted that the matriculation 
examination of the Universities still dominated the whole secondary 
course and pointed out that the large number of failures at that 


examination were a mere wastage. To eliminate this wastage, the 
Committee suggested : 


1. The retention, in the middle vernacular schools, of more of 
the boys intended for rural pursuits, accompanied by the 
introduction of a more diversified ‘curriculum in those 
schools; 

2. Better training of secondary school teachers by more 
Prolonged courses, and the organisation of frequent refresher 
courses with better conditions of service in prospect. 


The Sapru Committee's Report — 1934 : In 1934, the U.P. Govern- 
ment appointed the Sapru Committee to enquire into the causes of 
unemployment in U.P. The Committee came to the conclusion that 
much of the unrest was primarily due to unemployment, and that the 


system of education commonly prepared pupils for examinations and 
degrees and not for a vocation. 


The Coinmittee recommended : 


1. Diversified courses should be introduced at the secondary 
stages; 

2. The intermediate stage should be abolished and the secondary 
stage be extended by one year to consist of six years to be 
divided into two, the higher and the lower, each covering a 
period of three years; 


3. Vocational training and education should begin after the 
lower secondary stage; and 


4. The degree course at the university should extend over a 
period Of three years. 


The recommendations of the Committee were not appreciated and 
the status quo continued. 

Abbot-Wood Report—1937 : In 1936-37 two expert advisers were 
invited from England to advise the Government of India on certain 
problems of educational reorganisation and particularly on problems 
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of vocational education. Their report suggested a complete. hierarchy 
of institutions imparting general education. It also stressed the need 
for vocational guidance. 

As a result of this report, a number of Polytechnics, Commercial, 
Technical and Agricultural high schools came into existence. 

The Sargent Report—1944 : In 1944, the Central Advisory Board 
of Education submitted a comprehensive report on Post-War Educa- 
tional Development. The report is popularly known as Sargent 
Report after its chairman, Sir John Sargent. The main recommenda- 
tions pertaining to secondary education are : 


1. The high school course should cover six years and the normal 
age of admission should be above eleven. 

2. Entry to high schools should be on a selective basis; only 
those pupils should be admitted who show promise of taking 
full advantage of the education provided. 

3 In accordance with the general principle set out (2) above, 
place in high schools should be provided for at least one 
child in every five of the appropriate age-group. 

4. In order to secure the right children, the methods of educa 
tion to be employed will require the most careful considera- 
tion. Special arrangements will have to be made for the 
transfer from senior basic (middle) schools to high schools 
of suitable children, and particularly of those who show signs 
of late development. 

5. High schools should be of two main types—(a) Academic 
and (b) Technical. The objective of both should be to 
provide a good all-round education combined with some 
preparation in the later stages for the careers which pupils 
will enter upon leaving school. 

6. The curriculum in all cases should be as varied as circum- 
stances permit and should not be unduly restricted by the 
requirements of universities or examining bodies. 

7. There is an urgent need to expand the existing facilities’ for 
training teachers. 


As a result of these reports, there was tremendous expansion of 
secondary education. The number of secondary schools rose from 
4,888 in 1917 to 12,693 in 1947. English did not remain the only 
medium of instruction; Mother-tongue was allowed as an alternative. 
The number of trained teachers increased, resulting in raising the 
standard of education. Courses of study were made more compre- 
hensive and vocational subjects were introduced. 

_ In spite of all these reforms and improvements, the over-all 
Picture of secondary education during the British rule was not 
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satisfactory. H.V. Hampton gives a lucid sketch of secondary educa- 
tion. He writes: 

“It seems reasonable to conclude that the secondary school suffers 
from arrested development; it has failed to keep pace with the changes 
—social and political, economic and industrial—which have gone to 
the making of modern India, and it has failed to keep abreast of the 
latest developments in educational theory and practice. Courses are 
bookish and theoretical and provide little to attract pupils with a 
practical turn of mind; the excessive use of English as the medium of 
instruction places a severe psychological burden on both pupils and 
teachers—it stifles individuality; encourages memorisation and makes 
instruction lifeless and mechanical; scientific and practical subjects 
are neglected and inadequate provision is made for outdoor games 
and other recreational activities. The whole school system is rigid 


and inelastic and is characterised by a dull and monotonous 
uniformity.” 


5. Secondary Education in the Post-Independence Period 


Tara Chand Committee—1948 : This Committee was appointed 
with Dr. Tara Chand, the then Educational Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India, as its chairman. The Committee's recommendations 
are : 

1, Admission to the degree course should be preceded by a 
course of primary and secondary education for at least 12 years, of 
which 5 years should be spent at the junior basic stage, 3 years at 
the senior basic or pre-secondary Stage, and 4 years at the secondary 
stage. 


2. Secondary schools should be of multilateral type though the 
unilateral schools are not to be discouraged. 

3. The teaching of the federal language should be. started at the 
end of the junior basic stage and shouid be compulsory throughout 
the pre-secondary stage, but may be optional thereafter; the federal 
language should become a compulsory subject at the secondary stage 


when English ceases to be the medium of instruction in the universi- 
ties. 


4. There shall be one examination at the end of the secondary 
stage; the universities may, for admission purposes, lay down such 
conditions as they deem fit. 


5. The pay and condition of service of teachers should be as 
recommended by the CABE, 

University Education Commission 1948-49 : This Commission 
primarily considered the problems of University education in the 
country, it also made a review of secondary education in the Teport, 
It felt that the secondary education was really the weakest liak in our 
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educational machinery and thus needed urgent reforms. The Commis- 
Sion suggested : 


l. The standard of admission to University courses should 
correspond to that of the present intermediate examination i.e. 
after the completion of twelve years of study at a school and 
an intermediate college. 

2. In each province a large number of well-equipped and well- 
staffed intermediate colleges (with classes IX to XII or VI to 
XII) be established. 

3. In order to divert students to different vocations after 10 to 
12 years of schooling, a large number of occupational institu- 
tions be opened. 


The Secondary Education Commission 1952-53: On the recom- 
mendations of the Tara Chand Committee and the CABE, the 
Government of India appointed a Commission on September 23, 1952 
under the chairmanship of Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, the 
Vice-Chancellor of Madras University. The Commission was directed 
to examine the prevailing system of secondary education in the 
country and to suggest suitable measures for its reorganisation and 
improvement. The Commission submitted its reportin June 1953 
and made detailed recommendations on various aspects of educatio- 
nal reconstruction. 

The Commission suggested three major reforms in the secondary 


education. 


1. Reorganisation of the educational pattern of education; 

2. Diversification of the secondary curriculum; and 

3. Reform in the examination system. p? 

The major recommendations of the Commission are 

below : : 

1, Secondary education should start after four years of Primary 
education or Junior Basic stage. It should include three 
years of Middle or Senior Basic and four years of higher 
secondary. ” 

2. First degree course should be of three years’ duration after 
higher secondary. 

3. There should be multipurpose schools at higher secondary 
level and students should be encouraged to join professional 
and technical courses after higher secondary, according to 
their interests and aptitudes. 

4. Public schools should continue and th 
should open some residential schools in the tural ar 


listed 


e state government 
eas. 
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5. The regional language mother-tongue should be made medium 
of instruction. 


6. Activity methods should be adopted. 
7 


Trained guidance officers and career masters should be 
appointed in all secondary schools to help the students in 
choosing the most suitable vocation. 


8. Constant and realistic appraisal of the pupils’ progress should 
be made throughout his career. Efforts should be made to 
design new evaluation and testing procedures which would 
not be a test of memory only, but a measure of the pupil’s 
educational growth. 


9. Service conditions of teaching personnel should be improved 
by raising pay scales, by introducing uniform procedure for 
the recruitment of teachers in all schools and by extending 
Tetirement age to sixty. In addition to these, other amenities 
like free education to their children, free medical aid and 
residence near the school be also provided. 

10. A Board of Secondary Education in each state with D.P.I. as 
Chairman should be constituted. State Advisory Boards of 
Education should guide and advise the education depart- 
ment. 


_ Asa result of recommendations, high schools were upgraded to 
higher secondary schools and some high schools were converted into 
multipurpose schools. The recommendations were incorporated into 
the successive Five-Year Plans and began to be implemented both 
at the Centre and in the states. 

It needs to be pointed out that the haphazard implementation of 
the secondary Education Commission’s Proposals has left a trail of 
problems, and some of these problems have bedevilled the reform and 
reorganisation of secondary education till today. 

Education Commission 1964-66: The main recommendations of 
the Commission regarding secondary education are : 

1. Change in the educational structure—The Commission sugges- 
ted a pattern of education consisting of three successive Stages : 


—primary stage of 7 to 8 years. 


~—lower secondary stage of 2 to 3 years of general education or 
one to three years of vocational education. ‘ 


—a higher secondary stage of two years of general education or 
one to three years of vocational education, 


The Commission laid stress on the institution of a higher second- 
ary course (Classes XI and XII) with provision for specialised studies 
in different subjects. 
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_ 2. Curriculum—The Commission considered it necessary to voca- 
tionalise secondary education in a large measure and to raise enrol- 
ments in vocational courses to 20 per cent of total enrolment at the 
lower secondary stage and 50 per cent of the total enrolment at the 
higher secondary stage by 1986. 

The Commission stressed the need for providing a variety of part- 
time and full-time facilities in vocational education to meet the speci- 
fic needs of boys and girls in urban and rural areas at both the lower 
and higher secondary stages. In non-vocational schools, a common 
curriculum of general education for the first ten years of school 
education has been suggested. The diversification of studies and 
specialisation are to begin only at the higher secondary stage. ` 

3. Towards equalisation of educational opportunities—To achieve 
the objective of making educational opportunities equal, the Com- 
mission recommended : 


1. Lower secondary education should be made tuition-free in all 
government, local authority and aided schools. 

Attempts should be made to extend tuition-free education to 
all needy and deserving students during the next ten years. 

There should be liberal provision of scholarships. 

Improvement of quality—The Commission suggested three 
measures for improving quality of education : 


ee oN 


1. A well-regulated scheme of expansion. 

2. -Proper planning and location of schools. 
3. Improvement of teaching methods. 

4. Guidance and better supervision. 


On the basis of recommendations -of the Commission, a National 

Policy on Education has been declared by the Government of India 

„and the Fifth Five-Year Plan on education was drafted on the basis 
of this National Policy. 

The Draft National Education Policy—1979 : The National Edu- 
cation Policy, 1979 proposes the following : 

1. Twelve years school education comprising primary and 
secondary stages and three years underpraduation course. 

2. Vocationalisation of secondary education. Education at the 
two-year secondary stage (which would be reached after 10 years of 
schooling) should be divided into the academic and vocational 
Streams, and only those who gain entry into the academic stream by 
Virtue of demonstrated aptitude should eventually go up for the three- 
year degree course. 


New recruitment policies and procedures with in-built 
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pre-service training programmes and tests appropriate to specific job 
Tequirements which will help to lessen the craze for degree for secur- 
ing jobs. 

4. Three-language formula—it includes the study of a modern 
Indian language, preferably a South Indian language, in addition to 
Hindi and English in the Hindi-speaking states and of Hindi in 
addition to the regional language and English in non-Hindi- 


speaking states. The formula will prove useful both for its practica- 
bility and integrative value. 


5. The mode of evaluation should discourage memorisation and 
should be comprehensive enough to cover the total learning expe- 
rience in the curricular and co-curricular programmes. 


6. Scholarship based on merit-cum-means should ‘be expanded. 


Some of these should be earmarked for the rural and backward areas 
and weaker sections. 


7. Public schools should be brought under the purview of the 
laws and regulation that govern the system of public education espe- 
cially those relating to fees and content of courses. They must have 


regional language as the medium of education and uniform fees and 
Tule of administration. 


The draft states that secondary education should be so structured 
that students can be sufficiently equipped both in knowledge and 
skills to join any part of economic life. 

_ International Commission on Education 1971-72: The Interna- 
tional Commission on Education has been a significant landmark in 
the history of world education. 

Regarding general education, includin 
Commission suggests : “Rigid distinction 
teaching—general, scientific, 
dropped, and education, 
become theoretical, 
time.” 


g secondary education, the 
r s between different types of 
technical and professional—must be 
as from primary and secondary levels, must 
technological, practical and manual at the same 
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There are certain serious issues in the 


: s field of secondary education 
which require deeper thinking : 


—Should Secondary Education be selective ? 
—lIs it advisable to increase the duration of schooling ? 


—Is it advisable or rather possible to have a uniform pattern of 
education throughout the country ? 


— Where should higher secondary classes be located ? 
—lIs it possible to follow the twin stream approach at 104+? 
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—Why is Secondary Education the weakest link even today ? and 


—What needs to be done to strengthen the central link in educa- 
tional chain ? 


Let us discuss these issues one by one. 


Should Secondary Education be selective ? 


One of the significant things that have happened in secondary 
education in our country is its unprecedented growth during the last 
two decades orso. This sharp increase in the number of pupils is 
accompanied by an unparalleled demand for opening the doors of 
secondary schools to an increasing proportion of the population. The 
public demand for secondary education has increased greatly in the 
period ot Five-Year Plans and will continue to increase in the future 
also. 

To some extent this expansion is attributable to population 
growth; but there are important educational factors also. The exten- 
sion of primary education has ledto an expansion of secondary 
education. The creation of school facilities in the areas hitherto with- 
out these; the opening up of access to these facilities to children from 
disadvantaged sections of the society and perhaps the changed con- 
ception of the need for secondary education resulting in the steady 
lengthening of the time that pupils now stay at schvols, have all 
combined to produce an ‘enrolment explosion.’ In our country, 
several state governments have already committed themselves to the 
Provision of free secondary education for those who care to seek it. 

As against this reality, there is a voice of counsel which suggests 
that secondary education should be essentially selective. An open- 
door policy will only dissipate resources, depress standards and 
give a fillip to educated unemployment. It was in this context that 
the Education Commission also observed, “It sets up a high target 
Which is beyond the resources of the country—in terms of men, 
money or material.” It, therefore, considered it necessary to adopt a 
policy of selective admission to higher secondary education in order 
to bridge the gulf between the public demand and availabie facilities. 
The Commission made the following recommendations : 


1, The overall enrolments in secondary education should be 
broadly governed by the need for trained esa eae 

2. Itis essential to vocationalise secondary education oot a 
work towards a target wherein about 20 per cent o: 


ments at the lower secondary stage and abont o per eent oF 
those at the higher secondary stage would be 


€ducation. 
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Opinions are sharply divided on the issue of making secondary 
education selective. 

In a free society, ends and means of education will always be a 
matter of debate, but education today has been recognised as the 
means for optimum individual development and more complex living. 
As such our secondary schools will have to be utilised in mobilising 
our human resources so as to serve national needs better. 


Fourteen is too early an age for the education of a young person 
to stop. In many parts of the United States, the compulsory school- 
leaving age has already been raised to 18. Again, ihe normal age of 
entry into employment and work in our country is 18. What is a 
young person supposed to do between 14 and 18if his right to 
secondary education is not conceded ? 

In so far as the question of standards is concerned, it needs to be 
pointed out that there has been no conclusive evidence either estab- 
lishing the validity of such standards or that they have actually caved 
in. Even presuming that standards have fallen, a more rational 
answer to the problem would appear to be to raise them by supplying 
the necessary inputs, better trained teachers, better equipment, better 
curriculum, etc. than to restrict entry to secondary schools. 

The problem of educated unemployment is, of course, there. In 
fact, it is only one part of the larger problem of unemployment and 
underemployment inthe country. But the problem admits of only 
One answer and that is accelerated economic development. If econo- 
mic development is not speeded up, the situatior is bound to dete- 
Tlorate regardless of the admission policy adopted for secondary or 
higher education. 

One plea is generally advanced in favour of selective admissions— 
the plea of shortage of resources. The resources can be arranged by 
making the people pay at least in part for such education. Of course, 
care needs to be taken to see that no promising child is denied 
secondary education because of poverty or lack of other means. 


Is it advisable to increase the duration of schooling ? 


In our country, a student can take upa university degree after 
eleven years of school education. In urban areas, we see sixteen-and 
sometimes fifteen-year-old boys and girls in the first year of the degree 
classes. 

The question of increasing the duration of schooling is under fire 
since long. Several expert bodies have been commenting adversely on 
the immaturity of college freshmen and the inadequacy of their prepa- 
Tation at school for university studies. The Secondary Education 
Commission (1952-53) was quite vocal in its recommendation 
Tegarding the total duration of school education. The demand for a 
twelve-year period of school has been quite widespread in the past few 
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fox The Committee on Emotional Integration (1962) also stated 
at the eleven-year period of school education provided inadequate 
Preparation for admission to the university and that secondary 
- Fducation should be defined as all types of education for pupils 

eyond the eight-year primary stage up to the age of 18. Again, at a 


Conference of the State Ministers of Education held in April 1964, it 


Was resolved that a twelve-year course of schooling before admission 
to the degree course is the goal towards which the country should 
Move. The Education Commission also expressed complete agree- 
Ment with the proposal. It also recommended that school education 
should be extended to cover a period of 12 years in all parts of the 


Country through a phased programme spread over twenty years. 
the higher secon- 


An average course leading to a terminal point in j 
dary eda calion in the West sof a longer duration. While in India, S , 
Student can supplicate for a degree after 14 years of study, at schoo 
rad college—11 years (school)+3 years (college)—the student oa 
ritain and the USA spends 16 years for the same purpose; i.e. spends 
3 years at school and three years for the first degree at college. , 
The increase in duration of schooling tated by educational 


Considerations, 


is necessi 


l. The student will gain mental preparedness, maturity and 
adequacy. It ‘will be possible for him to enter life or to 
proceed to the university with confidence. Re: 

2. The student wil! gain adequate educational background 4 


training. GR 

3. The duration of school education in & number of countries 
eastern and western—is twelve years. If we also increase 
duration, some parity can be there. 


If we want be so formulated 
the first degree course to Dé j 
pen the thinking powers of the student and also to cnabi ie 
f over wider fields, their background and their subtle inter-rela! ane 
J Would necessitate a more than 1l-year secondary Course. ini 
eh ae would provide to colleges sufficiently mature 
Schools. we 
ha: The three-year degree course is a firmly established hae ne 
esi to devise a machinery by which the school entrach EON 
whi find smooth transition through a corridor of mide! er 
ich is like a bridge between the school and the univers! Pee: 
atte Tecent draft too has suggested” 12 years er under- 
tado ug primary and secondary stages and three Y : 
uation course. 
Ts it 
the 


as to shat- 


co 


ern throughout 


endvisable or rather possible to have 4 uniform pat! 
Ountry ? 
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In our country, a variety of educational patterns are prevailing, 
creating a crop of problems for students, parents and educational adm- 
inistrators. So it has been advocated from many forums that a uniform 
pattern of school and college education for the entire country should 
be evolved. A strong advocate of such uniformity in recent years 
was the Committee on Emotional Integration (1962). The Committee 
stated, “We consider that in the overall interests of our student popu- 
lation there should be a common pattern of education in the country 
which will minimise confusion and coordinate and maintain 
standards.” 


Now the questions arise, if we manage to have a common pattern, 
will it help in minimising confusion and will it be a guarantee for co- 
ordinating and maintaining standards ? What about those countries 
where there is no uniformity of the pattern and yet their standards 
are very well comparable with other countries ? i 

Ours is a huge country and a huge population. There is immense 
diversity of local conditions and traditions. The states are at unequal 
levels of development and thin education happens to bea state 
subject. Even the Education Commission (1964-66) pointed out, “In 
our country, where the different states are at unequal level of develop- 
ment, a uniform pattern might be above the resources and real needs 
of the backward areas and below the capacity and Tequirements of 
the advanced areas and might operate to the disadvantage of both.” 


A pattern is only the skeleton of an educational system — it is not 
a very significant factor to ensure better standards. Itis also not a 
significant factor to ensure coordination of standards either. It is true 
identical school patterns can be beneficial to the children of families 
who migrate from one state to another. For meeting their needs, 
institutions like Central Schools are quite helpful. Just to meet the 
Tequirement of this population, it is not advisable to attempt unifor- 
mity of patterns. 
___ Now with the introduction of 10+2+3, there is a hope of achiev- 
ing that ideal of having uniform pattern throughout the country—if 
the states care to introduce it. While some states have accepted the 
pattern, others have backed out of the commitment and some are 
contemplating the change-over. The very introduction of the pattern 
at different times will create a void. Thus for a vast country, to have 


complete uniformity of educational pattern is a desirable object 
difficult to attain. 


Where should Higher Secondary classes be located ? 


While recommending the increase in the period of schooling, the 
Education Commission recommended that +2 classes should not 
form a part of university work. It recommended that three-fourths 
of the secondary schools should provide secondary education upto 
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class X, the remaining one-fourth should be higher secondary schools 
providing education upto university entrance. The Commission also 
recommended the immediate transfer of the Intermediate and Pre- 
University courses from the Universities to the school. The education 
in the +2 stage is essentially the work of secondary schools. The 
resources and energies of the universities and colleges should not be 
utilised and wasted in doing a work which essentially belongs to the 
schools. 

The location of +2 system is likely to prove beneficial to high/ 
higher secondary schools as, writes Mukherji, it will‘enable them to 
employ good teachers and provide better facilities for students. It 
will also prevent young adolescents from entering universities at too 
early an age. Instruction will prove more fruitful as the students 
will learn through school techniques and not through methods of 
higher education which are beyond their capacity and more suitable 
to maturer students.? 

So far as educational considerations go, the +2 stage needs to be 
located in schools. It is the higher secondary stage, inevitably it 
needs to be introduced in a higher secondary school. 

But the administrative problems tell a different tale. What will 
happen with the staff in a college engaged for Pre-University classes ? 
What about the laboratories and equipment purchased at huge cost 
for meeting the requirements of Pre-University classes in a college? 
And then there is the difference in grades of college lecturers and 
school lecturers. On the other hand, the schools will have to be 
provided with staff and laboratories, libraries and equipment. Some 
high level decisions will have to be taken to tackle these problems. 


Isn't it advisable or possible to follow the twin stream approach to 
10+? ; 

The Education Commission 1964-66 and the draft national 
educational policy have recommended that education at the two-year 
secondary stage at 10 + should be divided into the academic and 
vocational streams, and only those who gain entry into the academic 
stream by virtue of demonstrated aptitude, should eventually go up 
for the three-year degree course. This approach is intended to pro- 
vide the country with the technical skills it sorely needs but also put a 
brake on the scandalous proliferation of universities, which have 
deteriorated into large scale factories churning out _semi-educated 
graduates who have been swelling the ranks of the unemployed and 
the underemployed. 

Asa theoretical framework, this 
the rub is that it is too idealistic to s 
Education in India, New Delhi, Orient Longman, 


policy sounds very good. But 
tand up to the realities of the 


1. S.N. Mukherji, Secondary 
1972. 
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situation. Considering the prevailing social attitudes, would an 
IAS Officer reconcile himself to the idea of his academically inept son 
going into the vocational stream and becoming a lathe-worker ? And 
then, where are the resources to provide training to the hordes of 
boys and girls who would be expected to enter the vocational stream? 
The vocationalisation of education presupposes huge resources and 
an attitudinal change, both of which will be 2 long time coming. 


Why 1S SECONDARY EDUCATION THE WEAKEST LINK ? 


The University Education Commission under the chairmanship of 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in 1948 pointed out that “our secondary 
education remains the weakest link in our educational machinery and 
needs urgent reform.” It is very unfortunate that even after three 
decades, the situation has not improved and secondary education which 
is an important central link in the education chain, continues to be 
the weakest. This weakness can be traced to a number of causes. 


1. Lack of mass appeal and enough resources 


Secondary education does not have mass appeal of primary 
education and glamour.of higher education. So far the priorities in 
planning were primary education, higher education and technical 
education. A cursory glance at the financial allccations to secondary 
education in the different plans shows that secondary education had 
to be satisfied with such allocations as were just left over. For 
instance, secondary education received Rs 20 crores or 13 per cent of 
the total outlay on education in the First Plan, Rs 51 crores or 19 
per cent in the Second Plan, Rs 103 crores or 18 per cent in the Third 
Plan, Rs 140 crores or 18 percent in the Fourth Plan and Rs 241 
crores or 14 per cent in the Fifth Plan and its allocation in the Sixth 
Plan is also Rs 300 crores or 15 per cent. For the lack of allocation 
it needs its quality remains poor. 


2. A common pattern for school and college classes 


Some controversy had been going on regarding the pattern for 
school and college classes since 1917-19. The Calcutta University 
Commission had opined that the intermediate stage was really a part 
of school education and should be treated as such and that the under- 
graduate course of two years should be lengthened to three years. 
The University Education Commission (1948-49) recommended the 
same and suggested the adoption of the uniform pattern of 10+-2+-3. 
But the Secondary Education Commission (1952) recommended a 
uniform school stage of 11 years and an undergraduate course of three 
years. Thus the intermediate stage was split into two parts, one 
year going to the school and the other to the university. All this 
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proved highly detrimental. The elevent-year higher secondary course 
proved wrong because it introduced specialisation too early (at the 
end of class VIII) and made vocationalisation difficult. It also in- 
creased expansion because it was too early to introduce a selective 
element at the end of class VI[[—thus all those who entered 
the secondary course in class IX were per force required to climb up 
to class XI. The abolition of the intermediate stage proved highly 
injurious because those entering university were deprived of good 
preparatory education. An Eleven-year schooling did not impart 
good vocational education to those who wanted to begin working for 
a livelihood. Breaking up of this stage is one of the important 
causes of weakening this link. The Education Commission 1964-66 
again recommended the reintroduction of the intermediate stage. 

3. Inordinate and unplanned expansion is another important 
cause of weakening secondary education. Due to the increase in the 
social demand for secondary education, a craze for being a matricul- 
ate started with the people. Primary education also lost all its job 
value. So there was an anxiety among the people to be “at least a 
matriculate” to get some job or to’ seek admission to any worthwhile 
course of further education. The government and private agencies 
tried to meet the social demand for secondary education by opening 
more and more schools. Many of these schools were ailowed to 
function at sub-standard levels—the location of the schools too was 


TABLE 2 


EXPANSION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Enrolment (in millions) Percentage of age group 
(14-17) 


Year Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
1950-51 1.02 0.19 1.21 8.8 17 5.4 
1955-56 1.65 0.33 1.98 13.0 2.8 8.0 
1960-61 2.47 0.56 3.03 17.5 4.3 11.1 
1965-66 4.08 1.20 5.28 25.6 19 17.0 
1968-69 5.09 1.74 6.83 29.0 10.0 20.0 
1973-74 6.16 2.34 8.50 31.0 12.0 22.0 
(anticipat- 
ed) 
1978-79 8.04 3.17 11.21 36.0 15.0 26.1 
(target) +3 
re as is cleat 


The large expansion necessitated increase in expenditu 


from Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 


EXPENDITURE/OUTLAY ON SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN THE SUCCESSIVE FIVE-YEAR PLANS (1950-78) 


First Plan Second Plan Third Plan Annual Plan Fourth Fifth Sixth 


years Plan Plan Plan 
20 51 103 53 140 241 300 
(13) (19) (18) (16) (18) 04) (15) 


Figures in brackets show the percentages. 


not planned properly. Hardly any effort was made to ensure that 
the schools would grow to an optimum size that would ensure 
economy and efficiency. Some state governments introduced large 
free concessions in secondary schools or made this education totally 
free. As a result of all these, there was an inordinate expansion of 
secondary education in the last three decades as the following statis- 
tics will show : 


The large expansion ultimately led to dilution of standards and 
the creation of hundreds of small and inefficient institutions while 
its undiversified character increased the pressures on university admis- 
sions. 


4. Lack of diversification and vocationalisation—The need to diver- 
sify and vocationalise secondary education had been recognised as 
early as 1882. Some efforts were no doubt made in this direction but 
the system had remained substantially unchanged even upto 1947. 
Even after independence, vocationalisation of education remains one 
of our baffling problems. No doubt there has been an increase in 
the facilities for vocational education in the form of establishment of 
polytechnics and industrial training institutes, secretarial and com- 
mercial courses, training facilities for para-medical personnel, middle- 
level workers in agriculture and training programmes for village and 
cottage industries. But the facilities of general secondary education 
as well as the population of the age-group increased so much that 
even today, the enrolment in vocational courses is about 9 per cent of 
the total enrolment at the secondary stage and the proportion of the 
age group being trained for vocations (about 2 per ‘cent) is still the 
lowest in the world. 


Vocational courses are not popular with the upper and middle 
classes; they are comparatively costly and suitable teachers are also 
not available. To top of it all those who qualified in these 


courses could not get employment. This also was a blow to vocation- 
alisation of education. 
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5. Lack of qualitative programmes—The bulk of the available re- 
sources for secondary education bad been utilised for expansion; the 
programmes of qualitative improvement had been suffering, partly for 
lack of adequate financial support and partly under the weight of 
numbers, Efforts had been made to improve curricula and textbooks, 
examination system, science and physical education. There has been 
some success here. There has also been some improvement in the 
condition of teachers. But there has been the mushroom growth of 
sub-standard institutions also. 

A glance at secondary education during the last three decades 
brings us to the conclusion that secondary education was and con- 
tinues to be the weakest link in the educational chain. The pro- 
grammes like the adoption of 10+2-+-3 and vocationalisation, which 
could have transformed the very character of secondary education 
remain unimplemented till today. What we have today is the tremen- 
dous expansion of the old system with a few minor changes and 
Teforms, No wonder, in the wake of unplanned expansion, secondary 
education has deteriorated and forms the weakest link in our educa- 


tional machinery. 


Wuat Neeps To BE DONE TO MAKE SECONDARY EDUCATION A STRONG 
Link IN THE CHAIN OF EDUCATION ? 

Now, after a good deal of thought and discussion at various 
levels, the 10+2-+3 pattern of education has been accepted. We must 
stick to it and give it a fair trial. The framework must remain the 
same. Stability should be our watchword. 

We must organise our secondary education 
educationists, the educational administrators and teachers should 
shoulder this responsibility. Whatever the political party in power, 
the system of education, once adopted, should continue. We have had 
enough of experimentation. 

Efforts should be made t 
minimum norm and to select 
excellence’. These schools shor 


systematically. The 


o raise the standard of all schools upto a 
a few and develop them as ‘peaks of 
ld be given the most competent 


Principals and teachers working in the state, a higher teacher-pupil 
Tatio, better provisions of physical plant, science laboratory, library 
and teaching aids, The inspectorate should pay special attention to 
them. They should be residential in character and should draw 
pupils from large areas. Admission to these schools should- be 
Purely on merit. They should have adequate provision of scho ar 
ships and freeships so that no meritorious student is handicappe 


beca ial difficulti chools should have freedom 
use of financial difficulties. These s Orients for the same 


to experiment, although they should prepare si 
Public examination as other schools in the state. Suen ge 
be well distributed all over the country. These schools C y 


the standard and pace-setters. 
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We should ensure maximum utilisation of available resources. 
‘Waste not-want not’ should be our motto. Instead of an emphasis 
on spending money for any and every reform in secondary education, 
it is high time we laid emphasis on spending thought. What is needed 
the most is better planning and dedicated human effort. These will 
help in making our secondary education a sufficiently strong central 
link in the total chain of education. 


Summary 


E 


Secondary education is of crucial importance in the total 
education. It has a determining qualitative effect reaching out 
into all important sectors. 

Secondary education stands or has, at different times, stood 
for three things—a stage, a type and a standard. In some 
places, secondary education begins at 11, in others at 12. 
Education Commission suggested the term ‘Secondary educa- 
tion’ for four or five pre-university yeàrs. 

The history of secondary education can be divided into five 
periods— from the earliest days of the British Rule to Wood’s 
Despatch in 1854, from Wood’s Despatch (1854) to the 
Indian Universities Commission (1902), from the Indian 
Universities Commission (1902) to Montford Reforms (1921), 
from Montford Reforms (1921) to Independence (1947) and 
Post-Independence Period till now. 


There are a number of pivotal issues regarding secondary 
education which call for a decision : Should secondary 
education be selective? Is it advisable to increase the duration 
of schooling ? Is it advisable or rather possible to have a 
uniform pattern of education throughout the country ? Where 
should Higher Secondary classes be located ? Is it possible to 
follow the twin stream approach at 10+ ? Why is secondary 
education the weakest link even today ? What needs to be 
done to make secondary education a strong link in the chain 
of education ? 


Evaluation 


1. 
2. 


What do you. mean by secondary education ? Discuss its 
importance. 

Trace the growth and development of secondary education 
in India during the last three decades. 

Define secondary education. What are the recommendations 
of the Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) and Indian 


Education Commission (1964-66) in regard to the aims and 
objectives of secondary education ? 
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4. 


. Why is it desirable t 


. Give suggestions for the 
. What problems can arise in 


. “Secondary education is 
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Summarise the chief recommendations of the Mudaliar Com- 
mission (1953) on secondary education. Trace the impact of 
these recommendations on the subsequent developments of 
secondary education. ; 

Summarise the chief recommendations of the Education 


i Commission (1964-66) on secondary education. Will they 


help in making secondary education a strong link in the chain 
of education? 

What problems are being experienced concerning the expan- 
sion of secondary education? Suggest remedies. 


. Should secondary education be selective? Give points in 


favour and against making secondary education selective? 


. Why should we have diversified courses of study at secondary 


stage? What is the difference between the diversification 
proposed by Secondary Education Commission and Kothari 
Commission ? 

State the main problems of seco 
Outline a few recommendations O: 
1964-66. 


ndary education in India. 
f Education Commission 


o have a uniform pattern of education 
throughout the country ? What problems can arise in making 
the pattern uniform ? Suggest solutions. 

Is it advisable to increase the duration of schooling? 

location of higher secondary classes. 
introducing the twin stream ap- 
proach at 10+ ? Give suggestions for tackling them. 

the weakest link in our education 
chain.” Comment on the statement, highlighting some major 
problems in this field. Suggest realistic measures for solving 


these problems. 


10 


Ten Plus Two Plus Three 


Historical perspective. The new pattern. An Assessment. Sugges- 
tions to make the pattern successful; Summary. Evaluation. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


ATTEMPTS have been made from time to time to redesign and reset the 
educational structure to meet the country’s needs and to bring it at 
Par with those of the other countries of the world. 


More than sixty years ago the Calcutta University Commission 
(1917-19) recommended replacement of the then prevailing 10-++-2-+2 
pattern by a 10+2+3 one. It had come to the conclusion that the 
two years intermediate course really belonged to schools. It also de- 
sired the increase in the duration of the undergraduate course to make 
it comparable to that in advanced countries, It did not suggest vo- 
cationalisation of education. 

The Radhakrishnan Commission (1948-49) accepted these premis- 
es but added to them the vocational plans. Barring a few academic 
exercises on the subject, nothing concrete happened. 

The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) recommended a 
school duration of 11 years followed by three years of the first degree 
course, Perhaps the decision was dictated by the compulsion of eco- 
nomy. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) found it highly desirable to 
adopt the uniform pattern of 10+-2+3 for school and college classes 
throughout the country. The idea was also supported by the Sam- 
purnanand Committee on national integration set up by the Educa- 
tion Ministry in 1966. 


The Government of India’s Resolution on national policy on edu- 


cation issued in 1968 stated that it would be advantageous to havea 
broadly uniform educational structure in all parts of the country; the 
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ultimate objective should be to adopt the 10+-2+3 pattern, the high- 
er secondary stage of two years being followed in schools or colleges 
or both, according to the existing condition. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education also strongly supported 
the 10+2-+3 pattern. The University Grants Commission endorsed 
that recommendation in May 1974. Later, CABE recommended 10+ 
2+2 or 3. In December, 1974, the University Grants Commission 
endorsing the recommendation of CABE wrote : 

“that where a university desired to have a 2 year pass course on 
the pattern of 10-+2-+2 years, it could do so, but in such cases, ade- 
quate provision should be made available for such graduates who 
wish to pursue post-graduate studies by offering them suitable bridge 
or link courses...” 

The State Education Ministers’ Conference held in July 1978 under 
the chairmanship of Dr P.C. Chunder recommended a new pattern of 
eight plus two plus two. 

Now the National Education policy announced in April 1979 has 
suggested 12 years’ school education comprising primary, secondary 
and three years’ undergraduate course. However, where a university 
desires, it could have a two-year Pass Course and three years’ Hon- 
ours Course. 

Thus the pattern accepted now is 10+2+2 or 3. 


THE New PATTERN 


Under the new scheme, three distinct stages have been visualised; 
first upto class 10, the second upto class 12 and the third upto class 
15, 


10 Year School 


_ A broad base of general education is to be provided to all pupils 
in the first ten years of school education. The main components of the 
curriculum at this stage are three languages, mathematics, physical 
science, life sciences, social sciences, health and physical education 
besides socially useful productive work. 

This education will provide a broadbased general education and 
lay the foundations for further specialisation. It will help the pupils 
to find out where their interests lie and what they are good at. It is 
also presumed that a more reliable differentiation in aptitude can 


Occur at 10+. 


“Plus Two” Stage 


_ A Ten-year general education will be followed by two years of 
higher secondary school to provide specialised/diversified courses of 
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studies in classes 11 and 12. At this Plus-two stage, the students will 
be provided with general and vocational courses in conformity with 
their aptitudes and abilities. Education at this stage would be divid- 
ed into two streams—acad-mic and vocational. Only those who gain 
entry into the academic stream by virtue of demonstrated aptitude 
would eventually go up for the three-year degree course. It is presum- 
ed that at the end of 10 years about 30 per cent students would be 
siphoned off into vocational courses. For most students it will be the 
terminal stage or the stepping stone to careers. It will introduce 
stu.Jents to numerous vocational courses in arts, crafts, commerce, 
agriculture, horticulture, technology, pharmacy, medicine etc. This 
stage will improve the occupational competence of students and pre- 
pare them as middle engineers, technicians, etc. 

It is believed that vocationalisation at this stage would not only 
provide the country with the technical skills it sorely needs but also 
put a brake on the scandalous proliferation of universities. 

Secondary schools will, thus, be the chief vehicle of vocational re- 
volution in education. From mere purveyors of basic knowledge, 


they will be transformed into agencies for disbursement of applied 
skills. 


“Plus Three” Stage 


Only those failing to find suitable employment will proceed to 
Plus-three stage in colleges for a Bachelor's degree. There will be a 
stiff test at this stage and only the brilliant ones will get admission for 
basic or academic studies for two years’ pass course and one year’s 
Honours Course. 


The addition of a year more for the first degree is intended to 


bring about much required improvement in the standards of higher 
education. 


AN ASSESSMENT 


No one could find fault with the aims of the new pattern. The 
need for a uniform pattern of education for the entire country can 
hardly be overstressed. And a system which strives to fulfil the task 
of vocationalising education at various terminal points should be 
welcomed if only for the fact that it will prevent a sizable section 
of the student population from going through the futile routine of 
getting degrees that are no more than mere appendages to a person’s 
name. 

Similarly, the introduction of intensive vocational education would 
go a long way in helping students to acquire professional skills for 
middle-level jobs. 


The three-year Degree course too is conceived to be a definite im- 
provement on the existing two-year course. With the longer duration 
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of the first degree course. the objective of specialised, broad-based 
and inter-disciplinary education would be realised. This would facili- 
tate provision for practical experience, field work and project-oriented 
studies, which in turn would facilitate the introduction of problem- 
oriented inter-disciplinary courses at the Master’s degree level. If we 
have to catch up and keep pace with what the students and scholars 
are achieving in the developed countries, addition of one year and 
additional burden in courses is absolutely essential. This will also 
ensure the quality of education in foreign educational equation. 

_. But there are educationists who are of the opinion that it is too 
idealistic to standup to the realities of the situation. A number of 
question marks are there : 


1. [tis presumed that the system will enable about 50 per cent 
of the students to branch off to vocational streams. 


(There are a number of problems here. Firstly, considering the 
prevailing attitudes, would a minister, an IAS officer or even an ofdi- 
nary parent reconcile himself to the idea of his academically inept son 
or daughter going into vocational stream and becoming a lathe wor- 
ker or a library assistant? Secondly, will the Government be able 
to provide enough vocational streams to branch these students off ? 
Thirdly, vocationalisation at plus-two stage involves a colossal invest- 
ment of Rs 300 crores; will the Government provide the huge funds ? 
Fourthly, vocationalisation involves careful and comprehensive plan- 
ning. Will it be possible for the Education Ministry to do that y 
Fifthly, even if it were possible for the Government to provide the 
vocational streams, and also vocational guidance after their formal 
education, is the Government in a position to utilise their skills and 
give them a decent living wage?) 


2. The introduction of the plus 2 stage at the school level would 
deprive the colleges of pre-university class in which the enrol- 
ment is the highest. This naturally, would be contrary to 
the interests of the colleges, especially those that had come 
into being only a couple of years ago. 

3. There is also a grave danger in the dual system. Given a 
choice between school and college for pursuing higher se- 
condary course, the. school leaver will generally opt for the 
college. In fact, the somewhat lax discipline and false gla- 
mour associated with college education are likely to wean 
a large number of good students from the higher secondary 


schools. 


Again, one of the aims of the plus-2 vocational stage is to prevent 
the pressure on colleges and universities. If this obiect is actually 
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realised, then the increase in numbers in the classes leading to the first 
degree cannot be substantial. The colleges are already faced with a 
very difficult financiat situation arising from the introduction of the 
new grades. The discontinuance of the pre-university class may prove 
to be the proverbial last straw. j 

A way out has been suggested. They say it is for the state Gov- 
ernments to decide whether the plus-two classes should be located in 
the schools or colleges. ‘That means, in some states the plus-two stage 
will be in colleges and in some states in schools. For colleges it will 
mean a pre-university class of two years. The colleges will get a new 
lease of life and school stage will continue to be upto X classes. There 
is every possibility that these two classes become college preparatory. 
This deviation and compromise. born out of economic compulsion, 
can ring the death knell of the new scheme. 

The Fifth Plan has put forward the far-sighted suggestion that ele- 
venth and twelfth classes, whether located in schools or colleges, 
depending cn the conditions Prevailing in cach state, should be 
under the Boards of Secondary Education and definitely form a part 
of the secondary education system. 

There are also opinions that -he pattern should be 104-2+2-+], 
The latest draft also has suggested. where a university desired, it could 
have a two-year Pass Course and three years’ Honours Course. Now, 
will it be conducive to the objective of providing a uniform pattern 
throughout the country that some universities should have a two-year 
Degree course and others 3 years ? Will it not knock the very bot- 
tom out of the arguments so assiduously advanced for Jengthening 
the degree course bya year ? [t took almost a decade in evolving the 
pattern of 10-+-2+3. Sudden or radical changes in the system are 
not warranted. An increase of one year Was suggested to make our 
graduates comparable with the graduates of developed countries. No 
Compromise here is called for, because with this compromise, it will 
be barely distinguishable from the system it is supposed to supplant, 


SoMF SUGGISTIONS TO MAKE THE PATTERN SUCCESSFUL 


With the announcement of the Draft National Educational Policy, 
the state of uncertainty is over, Twenty-six states and Union territo- 
ries have already switched over to the Ten-plus-two pattern. Now 
with the final seal of approval of the Government, the rest of the 
states will follow. The Government, of course, will find the where- 
withal. Some suggestions are detailed below to make our efforts 
successful. 

1. Provision of the necessary in-pi ts 


No doubt, the „new pattern of 104+2+43 for school and college 
classes is an educational reform of great significance. We must take 
care of the substance of the reform and not the arithmetic of the 
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Structure. What needs to be given adequate thought and attention is 
the extent and quality of essential inputs such as teachers, curri- 
Cular methods of teaching and evaluation, and the proper utilisation 
of rama facilities. Let us worry about providing the essential in- 
puts : 

(a) Creating a climate of acceptability : The curriculum framed 
for 10 years’ schooling seems to be well-conceived. But there has 
been a considerable hue and cry against the load of the curriculum. 
Some exercise in slashing the curriculum has been made. The parents 
and students need to be educated regarding the desirability of the 
change. 

(b) The teacher is the agent who is to implement the change: 
Something has to be done to arouse his enthusiasm, boost his morale 
and give him a sense of importance in this great national venture. He 
Should be made conversant with the new content. 

The extensive programme of orientation courses being carried on 
to strengthen the teacher, is most welcome. He is also being brought 
abreast of the dynamic new techniques of instruction. 

(c) Opening of pilot model instructions: These can serve as 
pace and standard-setters. 

(d) Expanding of polytechnic education 1o attord scope for fur- 
ther training to the high and higher secondary school leavers. 

(e) The University-levet Text-book boards should undertake to 


bring out quality text-books. 

(f) Development of economy to absorb the products of higher 
secondary schools. 

(g) The colleges of education should immediately be geared to 
train teachers for the 10+-2 level. The pupil teachers should have a 
strong ‘academic background and a thorough understanding of the 
dynamics of the teaching-learning process. 

(h) Enough facilities like laboratories and workshops, equipment 
play-grounds ete. should be provided to schools and colleges. : 

(Ð Involvement of factories and workshops for giving on the-job 
practical training. Let mill-owners and businessmen adopt schools 
and train personnel for their future use as is being done in Haryana 


as an experiment. g i 
(j) Detailed occupational surveys, preferable at district and divi- 
sional level, should be conducted for determining the future manpower 


requirements and hence the content of yocational courses. 


2. Setting up a live cell 


The Central Board of Secondary 
cell or some high-powered standing mac 


Education should set up a live 
hinery to solve various sorts 
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of day-to-day and year-to-year problems of teaching inadequacies and 
new-found defects, and to coordinate requests from teachers for 
change based on experience. The Remedial measures should be taken 
as we proceed. Let the frame remain intact, the picture in that frame 
should be filled in to satisfy local needs and judgement. The watch- 
ward should be flexibility, willingness to change and the success of 
the scheme in practice. We, in India have put all our eggs in one 
basket. It is of utmost importance that the scheme is made a real 
success. This will require sincere all-out efforts from all quarters. Let 
administrators, teachers, parents and students join hands in the forg- 
ing of a durable, effective and meaningful system of education. 


Summary 


1. Attempts have been made from time to time to redesign and 
reset the educational structure. Indian Education Commission 
(1964-66) recommended 10+2+3 pattern. In this pattern, three dis- 
tinct stages have been visualised : first upto class 10; second upto 
class 12; and the third upto class 15. The education upto class 10 
will provide a broad-based general education. At plus 2 stage, the 
students will be provided with general and vocational courses. Plus-2 
stage will be followed by a degree course of three years’ duration, 

2. All out efforts are required to make the pattern a success, 


Evaluation 
1. What do you know about the historical background of 10-+2 
+3 pattern of education? What difficulties are being expe- 
rienced in the implementation of this pattern ? 
2. What do you know about 10+2-+3 pattern of Education ? 
Give some suggestions to make it a success. 


11 


The Curriculum Offerings 


Attempts made for curriculum reform. The curriculum in action. 
Summary. Evaluation. 


THE school curriculum is under fire since the times we threw away the 
shackles of slavery. From a slave country we became a secular, de- 
mocratic and socialist country. Naturally our objectives and values 
changed. Not only did we need English-knowing baboos but also 
doctors, engineers, administrators, journalists, agriculturists, techni- 
cians, managers, bankers, soldiers, generals, etc. A curriculum was 


needed which would reflect the ethos of our country as also its 
ded which could help the country 


chief concerns. A curriculum was nee 
to supplant the unsuited educational system bequeathed by the British 
by one geared to the needs of a developing economy. A balanced 


and dynamic curriculum was the need of the hour. 


ATTEMPTS MADE FOR CURRICULUM REFORM 

s were made to renovate and revamp the 

growing needs, aspirations and 
i Gandhiji’s was the first 

In his 


A number of attempt 
curriculum to make it suitable to the 


demands of a modernising egalitarian society. ‘ 
attempt. He suggested a scheme of compulsory education. 


scheme he suggested the following curriculum : d i 
i. Craft—spinning and weaving, gardening leading to agricul- 
ture, book craft, leather work, clay and pottery, fisheries, home craft, 


etc. 
ii. Mother-tongue 
iii. Social Studies 
iv. Mathematics 


v. General Science t 
vi. Art including drawing, music, aesthetics 
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vii. Hindi 
viii. Games and physical activities. 


The Report of the Education Commission (1964-66) incorporates 
the best that Basic Education has to offer and lays emphasis on the 
“internal transformation” of education so as to relate it to the life, 
needs and aspirations of the nation. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) suggested the following 
curriculum for the Lower Secondary Stage (Classes VIII-X) : 

1. Three languages. In non-Hindi speaking arcas, these langua- 
ges will normally be (i) the mother-tongue or the regional language, 
(ii) pons at a higher or lower level, (iii) English at a higher or lower 
level. 

In Hindi speaking areas, they will normally be (i) the mother- 
tongue or the regional language, (ii) English (or Hindi if English has 


already been taken as the mother-tongue), and (iii) a modern Indian 
language other than Hindi. 


(Note: A classical language could be studied in addition to the 
above threc languages on an optional basis). 

2. Mathematics 

3. Science 


4. History, Geography and Civics 
5. Art 


6. Work-experience and social Service 

7. Physical Education 

8. Education in Moral and Spiritual values. 

_ The Commission pointed out that the subjects included for the 
Higher Primary stage will be continued at the lower secondary stage. 
There was no ‘streaming’ or ‘specialisation’ at this stage. The Com- 
mission favoured a single curriculum stream or general education 
from class I to class X, ending with the first external or public exami- 
nation, 

Specialisation started after class X. The Commission hoped that 
while 50 per cent of high school leavers would take up full-time or 
part-time vocational courses, the remaining would take up courses of 
general education. The Commission provided for diversified types 
of courses for the latter type of students, enabling them to select any 
three subjects based on the work already done at the lower secondary 
stage. The suggested programme included ‘ 

1. Any two languages, including any modern Indian language, 
any modern foreign language and any classical language. 

2. Any three subjects from the following : 


(a) An additional language. (b) History, (c) Geography, 
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(d) Economics, (e) Logic, (f) vsychology, {g) Sociology, (h) Art, 
(i) Physics, (j) Chemistry, (k) Mathematics (1) Biology, (m) Geology, 
(n} Home Science. 

3. Work experience and Social Service 

4. Physical Education š 

5. Art or Craft 

6. Education in Moral and Spiritual Values. 


‘The Commission stressed the ‘Vocationalisation of secondary du- 
zation’ and for this it suggested the exhaustive list of such subjects. 

Thus it is obvious that the Commission was mainly guided by two 
schools of philosophy—Pragmatism and Essentialism. By outlining a 
Programme of vocational education it relied on pragmatism. It further 
advocated that the school curriculum should be geared to the essen- 
tials or fundamentals. 

The NCERT framework proposed the following curriculum area 
for the first ten years of school education : 


(i) The Sciences, (ii) Mathematics, (iii) Work Experience, (iv) The 
Social Sciences, (v) Languages, (vi) Art, Music and other aesthetic 
activities, (vii) Health and Physical education. 


ommittee was set up for reappraising the 
The Committee recommended 
—humanities, science and 


The Ishwarbhai Patel Comm 
ten-year pattern of school education 


three main components of the cu iculum r ( 
work (socially useful productive work and community service), toge- 


ther with aesthetic appreciation to illuminate the curriculum. At each 
of the three sub-stages of the ten-year school the Committee tried to 


give due emphasis to these components. 
following curriculum pattern 


The Committee has suggested the 
and time allocation for the different sub-stages of ten-year school edu- 


cation. 


CLASSES I-IV/V TIME ALLOCATION 


1. One language 20% 
2. Mathematics “20% 
3. Environmental Studies (Social studies, se 

Nature study and Health education 
4. Socially useful Productive work 20% 
5. Games And Creative Activities, such as 20% 


Music, Dancing and Painting 
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CLASSES V/VI-VII/VIII TIME ALLOCATION 
(per week) 
1. Languages 7 hours 
2. Mathematics 4 hours 
3. History, Civics and Geography 4 hours 
4. Science—An integrated course 4 hours 
5. The Arts (Music, Dancing and Painting) 3 hours 
6. Socially Useful Productive Work and 
Community Service ‘ 6 hours 
7. Games, Physical Education and Supervised 
Study 4 hours 
32 hours 
CLASSES VIIL/IX-X TIME ALLOCATION 
(per week) 
1. Languages 8 hours 
2. Mathematics : Alternative I 4 hours 


or Alternative II 
3. Science : Alternative { 
(Theory and Practical) 


or Alternative II 5 hours 
4. History, Civics and Geography as one 
© course 3 hours 


5. One of the following : The Arts (Music, 
Dancing, Painting etc.), Home Science, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Economies, 
Social Reconstruction, Classical 
Languages 


2 hours 
6. Socially Useful Productive Work and 
community service 6 hours 
7. Games, Physical Education and Supervised 
Study 4 hours 


32 hours 
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The National Review Committee for plus Two curriculum of 
school education under the chairmanship of‘ Malcolm S. Adiseshiah 
has suggested the curriculum for the General Education and the 
Vocationalised spectrum. The pattern of course and the distribution 
of time for the General Education spectrum at the higher secondary 
Stage will be: 


Time distribution 


Course 
1. Languages 15% 
* 2. Socially Useful Productive Work 15% 


3. Electives 10% 
The list of electives for the General Education course comprise 

the following subjects: 
l: Languages, othe: than the one offered as a compulsory langu- 

age, 2. Mathematics, 3. Economics, 4. Chemistry, 5. Political 

Science, 6. Geography, 7. Biology, 8. Sociology, 9. Philosophy, 10. 

History, 11. Fine Arts, 12. Physical Education, 13. Commerce and 

Accountancy, 14. Psychology, 15. Physics, 17. Home Science. 

_ The pattern of course and the distributior of time for the voca 

tionalised spectrum will be: 

Time allocation 


Courses 
1 Language (s) 15 per cent 
2. General Foundation Course 15 per cent 
70 per cent 


3. Elective Subjects 
The following vocational courses have been recommended: 

1. Inland Fisheries, 2. Basic Programme in Fruit and Vegetables, 
3. Agriculture, 4. Farm Mechanics, 5, Soil and Water Conservation, 
6. Small Scale and Cottage Industries, 7. Animal Management-based 
Course, 8. Horticulture-based Course, 9. Cooperative Marketing/ 
Agriculture Produce Marketing, 10. Small Farm Management and 
Rural Construction Technology etc., 11. Business and Office Manage- 
ment, 12. Para-Medical, 13. Educational Services, 14, Local Body 
and other services, 15. Journalism, 16. Home Science Related voca- 
tions, 17. Other General Services, etc. : 

The Isharbhai Patel Committee has given syllabus frames in most 
subjects and not detailed syllabi. The Frames give the maii topics 
in each subject and it is for the States, Local Authorities, ducation/ 
Examination Boards and Schools to plan and fill in the detai if he 
Committee has recommended that in each subject, only the main 
ideas should be introduced, these should be few and eo e 
Committee feels that we should not teach too many subjects and what 
we teach, we should teach thoroughly. 
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THE CURRICULUM IN ACTION 


The variety and novelty of the curriculum recommended has 
created mixed reactions among the students, teachers and parents. 
There are rigid postures and orthodox attitudes and above all emo- 
tional blocks to change. If we want to make our country a progres- 
sive one and its students fairly comparable to the students in the 
countries of the world, it is of utmost importance that useless lumber 
is deleted and new content is added. Curriculum needs to be exam- 
ined from day-to-day, month-to-month and year-to-year. A will to 
accept the change needs to be created among all concerned—this is 


our greatest need today in every sector of education, and particularly 
of curriculum. 


Summary 


1. The School curriculum is under fire since the time india be- 
came independent. Attempts have been made to reform the 
curriculum. Attempts made by Gandhiji, Education Commission etc. 
(1964-66) were significant. Ishwarbhai Patel Committee and National 
Review Committee have finally suggested the curriculum for ten-year 
school and plus two stages respectively. 


2. There are mixed reactions. The proper impiementation will 
help us achieve the objectives. 


Evaluation 


1. What Attempts have been made for curriculum reforms 
since Independence? Give an outline of the curriculum for 
ten-year school suggested by Indian Education Commission 
(1964-66), 

2. Give an outline of curriculum for ten- 
ted by Ishwarbhai Patel Committee. 

3. Give an outline of curriculum for Plus- 
by National Review Committee, 


year school as sugges- 


two stage as suggested 


12 


Socially Useful Productive Work 
(SUPW) in Education 


The background. What do we mean by socially useful productive 
work? Objectives of Socially useful productive work, Selection of 
activities, The programme. The advantages. Making socially useful 


productive work successful. Summary. Evaluation, 


THE BACKGROUND 
Decapes ago Gandhiji recommended an education through the craft. 
, He said, “The core of my suggestion is that- handicrafts are to be 
taught not merely for the production work but for developing the 
intellect of the pupils.” The sage from Sevagram emphasised that 
education must revolve round vocational and manual activity. He 
said, “when we take a lump of cotton, clear it of seeds and clean it 
of dirt, thrash it and card it, spin the yarn and weave the cloth, a 
whole range of agriculture and industry, of history and geography, 
of economics and politics is capable of being taught round the craft 
in hand.” Sound thinking indeed! But as things happened, Basic 
Education did not become a success. 
Then, the Education Commission (1964-66) made a strong case 
for introducing work experience as an essential component of general 
education at all stages of school education. The main objectives of 


introducing work experience programmes were to: 


i. develop proper attitudes towards work; 
ii. inculcate dignity of labour; 
ii. banish status and class distinctions, 
iv. stress the principle of productivity: and 5 a 
v. discover the aptitude of a student for gainful vocations jai 
demand certain types of skills, physical ability, attitudes 
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towards others with whom they have to „work and res- 
: ponsibility in performing their jobs and discharging their 
duties. 


The work experience programmes too did not prove a success as 
they lacked the component of social usefulness and, in practice, were 
not even casually correlated to other subject areas. 

Now, the Ishwarbhai Patel Committee has demarcated a distinct 
curricular area—socially useful productive work for the curriculum 
of the ten-year school. This area also formsa part of the General 
Education Spectrum at+2 stage of learning. The purpose of doing so 
is to emphasise the principle that education should be work-centred 
as the concept of socially useful productive work is to be developed 
in the light of the Gandhian philosophy of Basic Education, in and 
through work. The Committee has recommended that socially 
useful productive work must be given a central place in the curri- 
culum at all stages of school education and the concept of academic 
subjects should be related to it, as faras possible. The Committee 
has preferred the term socially useful productive work to that of 
work experience as they feel, it is not only more expressive but also 
focuses attention on the practical aspect of this area of education. 


WHAT DO We MEAN By SOCIALLY USEFUL Propuctive Work? 


The Committee defines the concept of socially useful productive 
work in these words: 


“Socially Useful Productive Work may be described as purposive, 
meaningful, manual work resulting in either goods or services 
which are useful to the community. Purposive-productive work 
and services related to the needs of the child and the community 
will prove meaningful to the learner. Such work must not be 
performed mechanically, but must include planning, analysis and 
detailed preparation, at every stage, so that it is educational in 
essence. Adoption of improved tools and material, where 
available, and the adoption of modern techniques will lead to 


an appreciation of the needs of a Progressive society, based on 
technology.” 


Thus, socially useful Productive work is a very broad area—it 
encompasses purposive, meaningful, manual work which is to be done 
in a planned manner and is to be in tune with the latest trends. The 
aim of this curricular area according to the Ishwarbhai Patel Com- 
mittee is “to provide children with opportunities of participating in 
social and economic activities inside and outside the class-room, 
enabling them to understand scientific principles and processes invol- 
ved in different types of work and in the setting in which they are 
found in the physical and social environment.” 
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OBJecTIVes of SOCIALLY USEFUL PRODUCTIVE WORK 


The objectives of sociall i i 
j y useful productive work, accord o 
the Committee are to: "EA 


i. prepare pupils to practise and perform manual work indivi- 
> dually and collectively; 

ii. acquaint children with the world of work and services to 
the community and develop in them a sense of respect fox 

: manual workers; 

iii. develop a desire to be useful members of society and contri- 

; bute their best to the common good; 

iv. indicate positive attitudes of team work and socially desir- 
able values like self-reliance, digniy of labour, tolerance, 
cooperation, sympathy and helpfulness; 

v. help in understanding the principles involved in the various 


forms of work; and 
vi. lead children to participate increasingly in productive work 
as they go from one stage of education to another, and, 


thereby enable them to carn while they learn. 


SELECTION OF ACTIVITIES 

i. Onsy those activities should be selected which are productive, 

sducative and socially useful. 

ii. Activities must not be con 
school. 


iii. Activities should involve the 
development organisations ani 


fined to the four walls of the 


local community, community 
d government agencies. 


THE PROGRAMME 

Socially useful productive work needs to be given the status of 
a full-fledged subject inthe final public examination taken at the 
end of class X. The problem-solving approach needs to be followed. 
The teaching learning process should have three phases: 
k through observation and enquiry; 


i. study of the world of wor 
d techniques, and 


ii. experimentation with material, tools an 
iii. workpractice. 
ns relating to production of 
m six areas—health and 


The productive manual work situatio 
jon and commu- 


gongs and services will have to be drawn fro i 
ygiene, food, shelter, clothing, culture and recreat 
nity work and social service. 
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ADVANTAGES 


It is believed that the introduction of socially useful productive 
work will reduce the gap between work and education; the school 
will come in close touch with the community and the gulf that 
divides the affluent from the weaker and poorer sections of the 
community will be bridged. Such a scheme will provide equality of 
opportunity for working and learning to all children irrespective of 
caste, creed, sex and economic status. 


MAKING SOCIALLY UseruL PRODUCTIVE WORK SUCCESSFUL 


To safeguard that Socially Useful Productive Work does not 
meet the fate of crafts suggested by Gandhiji and Work Experience 
recommended by the Education Commission, some steps are urgently 
called for: 

i. A climate of opinion in favour of this area of curriculum 
should be created to ensure its acceptability. 

ii. The teachers need to be fully oriented regarding the potentia- 
lity of this area. They should be fully educated regarding the content 
as well as the methodology. 


iii. It should be given the status of a full-fledged subject for the 
award of certificates at the end of class X. 


The merit of education through work has been recognised the 
world over as it followsthe natural instinct of man to translate 
thought into activity and activity into thought. If rightly implemen- 
ted, socially useful productive work can go a long way in reforming 
our bookish and formal education. 


Summary 


1. Gandhiji recommended an education through the craft. 
Education Commission (1964-66) made a strong case for introducing 
work experience as an essential component of general education at 
all stages of school education. Isbwarbhai Patel Committee has 
demarcated a distinct curricular area—socially useful productive work 
for the curriculum of the ten-year school. 


2: Socially useful productive work can be described as purpo- 
sive, meaningful, manual work resulting in either goods or services 
which are useful to the community. It is intended to acquaint the 
children with the world of work and services to the community and 
develop in them respect for manual workers, 


3. Only those activities can be included in the SUPW which are 
productive, educative and socially useful. 


4. All out efforts need to be made to make SUPW popular with 
the pupils, parents and teachers. 
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Evaluation 


1. Why is it essential to include socially useful productive work 
in the curriculum? Suggest steps to make it successful. 

2. What is meant by socially useful productive work? What are 
the objectives for introducing it in the curriculum? What are 
its advantages? 

3. What place has been given to socially useful productive work 
in the curriculum? What is the difference between work ex- 
perience and socially useful productive work? 


13 


Vocationalisation of Education 


Historical perspective. Vocationalisation of education. What it is. 
Why vocationalisation of education? The course pattern. Advantages. 
Problems. Making vocationalisation of education successful. Sum- 
mary. Evaluation. 


HIstORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


A CURSORY look at various periods of history shows that efforts 
had been made from time to time to vocationalise education. In 
ancient India, though vocational or professional training did not 
form an integral part of general education, the disciples had to do a 
lot of manual work in the ‘ashram’ of their ‘gurus’ where they used 
to live for their education. 

Later, during the British period, Wood’s Despatch of 1854 con- 
templated prevocational education. 

Indian Education Commission (1882), popularly known as Hunter 
Commission, also recommended the introduction of practical subjects 
in Secondary schools. 


Later the Hartog Committee (1929) recommended : 


i. The retention in the middle vernacular schools of more of the 
boys intended for rural pursuits, accompanied by the 
introduction of a more diversified curriculum in those schools; 

ii, The diversion of more boys to industrial and commercial 
careers at the end of the middle stage, for which provision 
should be made by alternative courses in that stage, pre- 
paratory to special instruction in technical and industrial 
schools. . 


In 1937, Abbot and Wood submitted their report on general and 
vocational education. It was stated that “manual activities should 
find a place in the curriculum not because the pupils or some of 
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them will earn a living by manual labour but because satisfaction of 
the desire to make or create is necessary to balanced development. 
It is indeed often the key to a boy’s serenity.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, for the first time, insisted that manual and 
Productive work should not only be an integral part of education but 
Should centre round it. 

. The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) recommended 
diversification of courses at the secondary stage which envisaged a 
Core curriculum for all students. The core curriculum included one 
craft to be chosen out of spinning and weaving, wood work, metal 
work, gardening, tailoring typography, workshop practice, sewing 
needle work and embroidery, and modelling. The optional subjects 
recommended by the Commission included agriculture. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) also probed into this prob- 
lem. It observed. “We visualise the future trend of school edu- 


cation to be towards a fruitful mingling of general and vocational 
ining some elements of pre-voca- 


education—general education conta : 
tional and technical education and vocational education, in turn, 


having an element of general education. In the kind of society in 
which we will be living increasingly in the coming years, a complete 
Separation between the two will not only be undesirable but impos- 


sible.” 
The Commission recommended a 10-year schooling and diversifi- 
d vocational—at+2. 


cation into two streams—academic an 
education beyond the high 


For the past several years, general 
school stage was mostly college-preparatory. A small percentage of 
Students joined the polytechnics or industrial training institutes or 
Similar vocational training institutions. These ‘unfortunate students 
joined these institutes either because they possessed ‘low intellectual 
abilities’ or ‘low economic status’ and because they could not afford 
to join colleges. General education denied the students practical 
k white-collar jobs. 


training and indirectly encouraged them to see 
entrated on vocations, gene- 


Vocational training institutions conc a 
ral education was not in their purview. Those who took such train- 
ing were not considered educated and cultured people. The skilled 
Worker was generally dubbed asa workhorse and treated as a pe 
cimen belonging toa lower species. Thus those who had genera 
Ediication did not have the required manual skills, and those who 
had the skills did not have adequate general education. À 

Now the students are provided opportunities to choose wee 
and programmes of study in a much wider field of education in keeping 
With their aptitudes, interests and abilities. A large nimia o s 
tional streams have been provided. This has been done with a 
number of aims : ' 
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i. To increase the employability of the products of higher secon- 
dary schools; 


ii. To provide society with personnel having a wide spectrum of 
knowledge and training for its own need and upliftment; 
iii. To reduce and eliminate frustration among youth resulting 


from non-productive and aimless education offered at 
present. 


iv. To avoid the necessity of greatly extending tertiary education 
of the academic kind due to increase in the number of 
students in the general education upto X class as an effect 
of programmes of universalisation of primary education. 


VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION—WHAT IT Is 


The UNESCO, in its recommendation of 1974 on Technical and 
Vocational Education, defined vocational education as a “‘comprehen- 
sive term embracing those aspects of the educational process involving, 
in addition to general education, the study of technologies and related 
sciences and the acquisition, of practical skills, attitudes, understan- 
dings and knowledge relating to occupations in the various sectors of 
economic and social life. Such an education would be an integral 
part of general education and a means of preparing for an occupa- 
tional field and an aspect of continuing education.” 


Vocationalised education cannot be equated with mere technician 
training; it is essentially education in the broader sense of the term. 
It prepares and cultivates the individual to understand -the social 
reality and to realise his own potential within the framework of 
economic development to which the individual contributes. 

Vocationalised education makes it more likely for an individual 
to get a job or be his own master by either starting a new productive 
activity or a service which may satisfy a felt need of the community. 
By broadening the educational horizons for the individual it enables 
him to reach higher levels of achievement through self-learning.? 

Vocationalisation means learning of a skill ora Tange of skills 
peer study of technologies, related sciences or other practical 
work. 

Vocationalisation of higher secondary education aims at increas- 
ing the employment potential of the people through education for 
self-employment, with emphasis on agricultural and related occupa- 
tions, including miniature, small, cottage and agro-industries and 
through preparation for specific competencies in different vocations.” 


1. Higher Secondary Education and its Vocationalisation, NCERT, 1976, p. 9. 


2. Learning To Do, Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, Government of 
India, New Delhi, 1978, p. 9. 
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WHY VocaTIONALISATION OF EDUCATION ? 


1. To prepare middle level of man-power 


_ Ina country where industrial and agricultural production is grow- 
ing, where the application of science and technology is opening up 
diverse fields of activity, where commerce and trade and a large 
variety of public services are expanding rapidly, there is urgently 
Tequired a middle level of manpower trained in certain specific com- 
Petencies to increase production and improve services. 

If health services have to function and benefit the common man, 
the doctor alone can achieve nothing, unless drugs and instruments 
are manufactured and hospital facilities are available. For an efficient 
health service, we require a variety of technical people to man the 
Productive medical enterprises on the one hand, and a host of para- 
medical and technical people who make it possible for a hospital to 
function, on the other. Similarly, in agriculture, commerce and cul- 
tural and welfare services, the middle level personnel is of the utmost 
importance for the very existence of-a modern society. The vocation- 
alised spectrum is supposed to prepare this much needed middle level 


Personnel. 
towards equitable sharing of the benefits of 
ds social justice and socialism 


aise the. facilities and quality of 
cum-city oriented vocations cannot 
lopment of particularly those 
better utilisation of rural 
of tractors, tubewells and 
hose based on dairy/fruit/ 
or those connected 


2. To enable us to move 
economic development towar 


__ Efforts need to be made to r: 
life in the rural areas, as industry- 
help us much. This implies deve 
vocations which have the potential, of 
agricultural resources—from the servicing 
other machinery to vocations such as t 
vegetable/horticulture/medical plant/products 
with rural health/education/cultural services. 


3. To provide proper preparation for middle-level vocations 
ations involves a good quality 


The proper preparation for these voc } go 
general education blended with considerable specific training. They 
often need ‘mixed’ technologies or a mix of technology with agricul- 
ture or science or commerce or other disciplines. 
and at the same 


al attainments í 
t closing the door 


4. To improve the general education n 
yment withou 


time to impart skills needed for emplo. 


on further education while in employment. 
en fora fuller life; but the 


Education prepares men and women -istituti h 
general eiiean offered in the traditional institui does meloa 
all with the tools for earning a decent livelihood. Among those who 
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complete high school education „only a small percentage reach the 
«colleges. The general education given to these youths does not enable 
them to secure any worthwhile jobs. Even among those who complete 
university education, a majority have to train themselves for skilled 
jobs. This is time consuming and expensive. Diversification has been 
suggested to divert the youth to vocations at +2, because the country 

cannot offer unlimited number, white-collared jobs. . 


Tue Course PATTERN 


The higher secondary stream has two spectrums—the General 
Education Spectrum and the yocationalised spectrum. It is recom- 
mended that the pattern of the course and the distribution of time for 
teaching the General Education Spectrum should be : 


1. Languages 15% 
2. Socially Useful Productive Work 15% 
3. Electives 10% 


The pattern of the course and the allocation of time for vocationalised 
spectrum has been recommended as under : 


1. Language (s) 15% 
2. General Education courses 15% 
3. Elective subjects 70% 


In order to provide a more rounded course to those who choose 
vocationalised electives, a general foundation course which provides 
a broad background area of knowledge of life and history is recom- 
mended. Such a course is intended to equip the student with the 
minimum knowledge which will broaden his outlook and provide him 
with essential information about various interrelated matters which 
are helpful for successfully Pursuing any work as his own. This 
course will give him general information on the history of science and 
technology, on the development of Indian culture or on the elements 
which are common to different vocational elective subjects. 


VOCATIONAL ELECTIVES 


As mentioned above, 70% of the weekly hours of instruction has 
to be allocated to the teaching of vocational elective subjects. It is 
recommended by the National Review Committee that 

i. About 50 per cent of these hours should be spent on practical 
work, with a certain margin of flexibility varying from vocation to 
vocation. 

ii. Special attention should be given to the self-employment 
factor. 
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iii. Vocational education, at this level, sh ible, 

i , °], should as far as bl 
not duplicate what the [TIS or Technical Hi Ne Heal 
j igher Seco 
are at present offering. $ qay tehoa 
iv. As the main thrust of the proposed vocati isation i 
As i r ionalisation is on 
rural agricultural and related vocations, the question of spending a 
minnom of 2,000 hours, as is done in the case of technical vocations 
= present Soy. ig normally arise. It shouid suffice if the desired 
mpetency can be acquired in the iven time in t i 
orm g he particular 
v. The course in vocational areas should be drawn u i 
10 j pin sucha 
way that the employability of the students will be enbanced. 

vi. The duration of a vocational course should normally be two 
zoare in so far as the instruction in the formal system is concerned. 
pil courses requiring lesser duration than two years may be pursued 

Tough non-formal systems such as part-time and evening courses, 
correspondence courses, etc. and the institutions should be free to 
offer such courses through non-formal channels. 


Vocational Electives 

Agriculture and Related Vocations 
Business and Office Management 

. Para-Medical 

Educational Services 

Local Body and other services 
Journalism 


Home Science Related Vocations 
Other concerned services as Commercial Art, Photography, 
Printing and Lithography, Ceramics, Pottery, Tourist Guides, 


Barbery etc. ` 


S m a u m 


ADVANTAGES 
ationalisation can help 


untry— Vocation í 
ducing the right type 


1. Economic growth of the co 
accelerate the economic growth by pro 
of personne! for initial level absorption. ; 
2. Vocational courses can produce ersonnel with the necessary 
drive and dash to give a lead to society in the matter of self- 


employment. p 
3. Society may be benefited by an enlarged supply cf technical 


leadership at the grass-root level. , 
the technical 


country with 


4. This would not only provide the’ 
ills i ta brake on the scandalous 
skills it surely needs but also PS Ara have deteriorate Ante 


i ities 
of universities ducated graduates 


factories churning out seme 


proliferation 
large scale 
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who have been swelling the ranks of the unemployed and the 
underemployed. 


Way Stow EXPANSION ? 


The Education Commission (1964-66) had visualised that at the 
end of the primary stage of 7 to 8 years about 40 per cent of the 
students would leave school either to enter working life or to take up 
some suitable vocational course. The Temaining 60 per cent were 
expected to complete the 10 years of schooling after which half the 
number would continue further in the stream of general education 
and the other half would enter working life or take up vocational 
courses of one to three years. All these calculations have proved 
wrong. > 

There was some expansion of vocational programme at the secon- 
dary stage during the past two decades. But the facilities for general 
education in the same period have expanded to such an extent that 
the vast majority of boys and girls have pursued their studies after 
the school stage in academic institutions. The enrolment in voca- 
tional courses is about 9 to 10 per cent of the total enrolment at the 
secondary stage. This tendency continues even now. J.P. Naik 
ascribes the failure of vocationalisation to a number of factors : 

i. The unfavourable wage policies for middle-level skilled workers 
as against white-collar job operators. 


ii. The failure to control the expansion of general secondary edu- 
cation. 


iii. The inability to create adequate job opportunities. 


Thus along with the reorganisation of the educational system, 
radical reorientation policies is required. 


PROBLEMS 


ule. The scheme is too idealistic to stand up to the realities of the 
situation. Considering the prevailing social attitudes, would a firm 


executive reconcile himself to the idea of his academically inept son 
going into the vocational stream. 


2. The scheme Tequires huge resources for providing training to 


the hordes of boys and girls who would be expected to enter the voca- 
tional stream. 


3. The ideology behind the change over from one stream to the 
other as and when t 


he pupils desire, is sound but is extremely diffi- 
cult to implement. 


4. The involvement of the com 
their enterprises and establishment: 
put into practice. 


munity in providing facilities in 
S isa good idea but is difficult to 
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5. The idea of delinking degrees from jobs also reflects hoary 
thinking. 

6. The system requires attitudinal change which will be a long 
time coming. 


MAKING VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION SUCCESSFUL 


1. In-built elasticity in the choice of the General Education or the 
vocationalised subjects. The National Review Committee has 
recommended that there should be no rigid streaming of courses into 
the General Education and Vocationalised Education spectrums. The 
student should be free to offer either the General Education or Voca- 
tionalised course or a mix of the two, particularly in relation to the 
vocational courses as agriculture and related vocations and other 
General Services. There should be in-built elasticity in the choice of 
the General Education or the Vocationalised subjects. 

2. Adoption of three models of Elective . subjects. The National 
Review Committee has recommended that three models in the offering 
of elective subjects by schools be envisaged and implemented : 


i. Those offering only the General Education spectrum and its 
elective subjects; 
ii. those offering only the Vocationalised Education spectrum 
and its elective subjects; and 
iii those offering both General Education and Vocationalised 
Education courses and their elective subjects. 


For the Sixth Plan, the generality should be the third model. 

3. Vocational Surveys. Vocational surveys of areas should be 
undertaken before finalising the vocational courses even where 
they have- been launched. Surveys also need to be conducted for the 
location of schools with vocational course. 

4. Use of available facilities. The space capacity of all existing 
vocational/technical schools should be used by running double 
shifts and adding further courses to the ITIs, polytechnics, industrial 
high schools, etc. in accordance with demands for them. 

5. Construction of new schools in rural areas. As little or no voca- 
tional education facilities exist in rural areas, all new schools should 
be constructed in rural areas and should be adequately equipped. 

6. Counselling and Placement. Counselling and placement officers 
should be appointed in clusters of 3 or 4 schools, particularly in rural 
areas to start with. They should advise students on the choice of 
elective subjects, organise remedial courses for them to make up defi- 
ciencies and help use available facilities to improve their performance. 
They should have close liaison with employment agencies. 
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7. Pre-service and In-service Teacher Education. Pre-service educa- 
tion for teachers for the plus-2 stage should be carefully planned by 
universities. Massive in-service training programmes for teachers, 
Particularly in vocational agriculture, should also be organised. To 
start with, practical vocational experience rather than post-graduate 
qualifications is recommended for vocational teachers. 

8. Curriculum and text-books. Practical working people as well as 
academicians should join hands and Prepare both the curriculum and 
text-books for vocational subjects. 


9. Apprenticeship and Recruitment Policy. The apprenticeship pro- 
gramme should be open to those who complete vocationalised higher 
secondary education level and the recruitment policy of the govern- 
ment should emphasise vocational qualification rather than general 
university degrees. The ultimate success of any vocational stream is 
entirely functional. The products must find suitable placements in the 
job market. 

10. Vertical Mobility. The vertical mobility of students at this 
stage should be assured through changes in. the admission Policies 
and requirements of formal and non-formal systems of education 
and through government policies. 

11. Semester Pattern and Credit System. Semester pattern should 
be followed to provide for more flexibility in the choice of courses, 
ensure regularity in studies and facilitate horizontal and vertical 
mobility. It will also help in shedding curriculum load at the end of 
each semester. The credit system will be useful for those who wish 
to take more than one language and three elective subjects, 


12. Organisation and Evaluation. There should be cooperation and 
coordination for the purposes of employment and recognition among 
all agencies and departments of the government as NCERT, State 
Councils Of Vocational Education and local bodies. There should 
be some in-built machinery for the evaluation of the programme. 

13. Financial Resources. The National Review Committee recom- 
mends that no large scale or ambitious expenditure be incurred on 
equipment unless it is ascertained that it will be needed fora long 
period, and even so not inthe area of manufacturing, industrial or 
engineering skills. In view of the immense stakes in the programme 
of vocationalisation and in the interest of national economic deve- 
lopment and social transformation, some additional resources will be 
needed. Any expenditure on vocationalisation should be regarded as 
a national investment and investment in the future. 

Making vocationalisation an integral part of our school curriculum 
at the higher secondary stage is a very timely innovation. Its incor- 
poration into our one-track educational system requires a good deal 
of planning at all levels and careful nourishing by all agencies of 
government and cooperation of the community. Vocational 
education needs to be provided consistency with employment 
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possibilities and national economic needs. 


Summary 


1. Right from the ancient period efforts had been made to voca- 
tionalise education. The Education commission recommended diver- 
sification into two streams—academic and vocational at+2 stage. 
Vocationalisation of higher secondary education aims at increasing 
the employment potential of the people through education for self- 
employment. 

2. Vocationalisation of education is needed to prepare middle 
level manpower; enable us to move towards equitable sharing of the 
benefits of economic development towards social justice and socialism; 
provide proper preparation for middle level vocations; and improve 
the general educational attainments and at the same time to impart 
skills needed for employment without closing the door on further 
education while in employment. 

3. A number of vocational electives have been suggested: agriculture 
and related vocations, business and office management, para medical, 
educational services; local body and other services, journalism, home 
science, related vocations and other general services. 

4. Vocationalisation of education can help in the faster economic 


growth. 
5. All out efforts need to be made to make the scheme successful. 


Evaluation 


1. What is meant by vocationalisation of education? Why is it 
essential to vocationalise education at plus-2 stage ? Give suggestions 
to make it a success, 

2. What course pattern has been suggested by Ishwarbhai Com- 
mittee for plus-2 stage? Give a list of the vocational Electives 
suggested. 

3. What problems are generally faced in the vocationalisation of 
education ? Give suggestions ‘to meet-these problems. 


14 


Pre-Service Teacher Education 


Importance of teacher education. Historical Perspective. Different 
types of Teacher Education institutions in the country. General 
objectives of teacher education. Stage-wise objectives of teacher 
education. Defects in the existing teacher education programmes. 
Suggestions for improvement, Summary. Evaluation. 


“No system of education, no syllabus, no methodology and no text-book 
can rise above the level of teachers. Ifa nation wants quality education, 
it must have quality teachers.” 


V.S. Mathur 


“A sound programme of professional education of teachers is essential for 
the qualitative improvement of education, Investment in teacher education 
can yield very rich dividends because the financial resources required are 
small when measured against the resulting improvements in the education 
of millions.” 

Education Commission 


(1964-66) 


THE teacher occupies a pivotal Position in the system of education. 
Whether he be seated at one end of the proverbial log with the stu - 
dent perched at the other end, whether he is in the best equipped 
room of a most modern school, whether he is at work with a small 
group of students or is on a television screen that is seen by tens of 
thousands, whether he is a Person or is a programmed text-book—it 
is unlikely that the students will get a superior education unless the 
teacher is superior. With good leadership and appropriate teaching 
aids, the teacher’s effectiveness can be enhanced but the most ingeni- 
ous plans of inspired administrators and the best array of instruction - 
al devices are of little avail if the teacher is ignorant, unskilled or 
indifferent. 

Truly has it been said that the quality of a nation depends upon 
the quality of its schools. The quality of the schools depends 
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primarily upon the quality of teachers; In the words of Dr. Pires, “If 
a nation’s teachers are C-3, the nation itself cannot but be C-3. 
And let there be no doubt about this that if we wish to be an A-1 
nation, our teachers will have to be A-1.” The Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission too struck a keynote. It stated, “We are,. however, 
convinced that the most important factor in the contemplated edu- 
cational reconstruction is the teacher, his personal qualities, his edu- 
cational qualifications, his professional training and the place that he 
occupies in the school as well as in the community.” It is, in fact, 
the teacher who can quicken into life the best curriculum and the 
most perfect syllabus by right methods of teaching. The success of 
any educational reform depends on the quality of teachers and quality 
of teachers depends to a large extent on the quality of teacher edu- 
cation. That is why it is said, teacher improvement is the sine qua 
non of all educational improvement. Teachers have to be educated 
through educative experiences, programmes of courses and experien- 
ces, offered in normal schools and colleges and universities to assume 
responsibilities as members of the educational profession and to dis- 


charge their responsibilities more effectively. 


Wuy TEACHER EDUCATION? 


In the beginning of the present century it was generally believed 
that “teachers are born, not made.” Mastery of ‘History’ was all 
that was required of a would-be history teacher. Professional train- 
ing was not considered necessary. But with the increasing knowledge 
about child psychology and advancement in the science of pedagogy, 
it is being recognised that the would-be teacher of History should not 
only know history but also know ‘Mohan’ whom he has to 
teach history. He should also know ‘how’ to teach ‘history’ to 
‘Mohan’. Teaching is being considered an art, @ science and a skill. 
In order to do the job of teaching well, the teacher should be well- 
conversant with the art, science and skill of teaching. He must, in 
fact, be a master craftsman with adequate mastery over the tricks of 
his trade. All this necessitates ‘education’ of the teacher, to make 
him familiar with the intricacies of the teaching-learning process and 
planning of the lessons. Well-organised teacher education is very 
essential for evenness of preparation, maturity of approach, better 
planned and more purposeful education. 

The contention that teachers are born, not made can be true only 
in a comparatively few cases. It is not contended that no one can be 
a great or good teacher unless he is trained or that training, by itself, 
is sure to make a good teacher. But the majority possess the quali- 
ties of a good teacher only in some measure and they need to be 
properly guided and oriented. The knowledge of how our children 
grow, develop and learn, how they can be approached best, how their 
innate capacities can be brought out are things which can be taught 
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through proper training and education. Hence, there is the necessity 
of proper training and education before a person is put on the job of 
teaching children. 

Educational researches and investigations have established certain 
principles and methods of teaching, the knowledge of which is bound 
to be of practical use to the teacher. If he is aware of these princi- 
ples and seeks guidance from them, much of his early groping about 
and waste of energy can be avoided. 

With the introduction of newer technologies, teaching is becoming 
a tough job. Itis being increasingly felt that teacher should be pro- 
perly educated and re-educated to be able to do the job well. He 
has to be oriented to the requirements—how to use the new methods, 
techniques and devices to get good results. That is why it is very apt 
to say that teachers should not only be born but made also, and they 
can be made through good Programmes of pre-service and in-service 
teacher education. 

Thus, the professional education of teachers is basic to improve- 


ment of standards in education and specially to the adoption of im- 
Proved methods of teaching and evaluation. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Professional education of teachers in India has not been a static 
but an evolutionary process. The system has grown gradually but 
not suddenly. It has developed through three stages: 


1. Pupil-Teacher System 
2. Teacher Training 
3. Teacher Education 


1. Pupil-Teacher System 1801-1882 


(i) Attempts of Danish Missionarie 
tutions were set up in.the country t 
teachers. Their system was based 
class was divided into small groups 
charge of a monitor. First Normal School was set up in Serampore 
by Danish Missionaries in 1826. Normal schools were opened in 
Poona, Bombay, Agra, Meerut and Benaras during 1850-57. 

(ii) Wood's Despatch— 1854: The famous Wood's ‘Despatch of 
1854 remarked, “We should see the establishment with as little delay 
as possible of training schools and classes for masters in each presi- 
dency of India.” 

(iii) Stanley Despatch of 1859: This Despatch provided that 
salary-grant would be given to only those schools Which had trained 
staff. Consequently, the training of teachers was given more attention 


s: A few private training insti- 
© meet the needs of primary 
on the ‘monitorial system’. Each 
and each group was under the 
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By 1881-82, the number of normal schools rose to 116 with 
3,886 pupil teachers. Primary pass students were admitted to these 
schools. Sometimes even illiterate but intelligent ladies were given 
admission to these Normal schools which prepared teachers for ele- 
mentary schools only. The duration of training course varied from 
Province to province. 

For the training of teachers for secondary classes, there were only 
two training colleges viz. Government Normal School, Madras (1856) 
and Lahore Training School, Lahore (1881). These schools admitted 
both graduates and non-graduates. 

During this period, a controversy arose regarding the place of 
subject-matter and methodology in the curriculum. There were two 
schools of thought. One school believed that the knowledge of the 
subject-matter was enough to make the teacher effective, while the 
other school advocated the study of the principles and practice of 
teaching in a training school. 


2. Teacher-Training —1 882-1947 


During this period it was felt that the training schools should 
give definite training in pedagogy or knowledge of professional sub- 
jects. 

(i) Hunter Commission—1882: This Commission recomme,ıded: 
“An examination in the principles and practice of teaching be institu- 
ted, success in which should hereafter be a condition of permanent 
employment as a teacher in any secondary school, government or 
aided.” It also suggested that separate training courses for graduate 
and undergraduate teachers should be introduced. 

As a result of these recommendations, six training colleges and 
fifty training schools came into existence by the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

(ii) The Government of India Resolution of 1904: The Govern- 
ment of India Resolution, 1904, on Educational Policy declared: 


“If the teaching in secondary schools is to be raised to a 
higher level; if the pupils are to be cured of the tendency to 
rely upon learning notes and text-books by heart; if, in a 
word, European knowledge is to be diffused by the methods 
proper to it, then it is most necessary that the teachers should 
themselves be trained in the art of teaching.”* 


This Resolution stressed that more men of ability and experience 
should be enlisted to provide adequate staff of well-trained teachers. 


It emphasised the following: 


1, Indian Educational Policy Resolution (1904), Superintendent, Government 
Printing, Calcutta; 1904, p. 41- 
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i. The equipment of a Training College should be as important 
as that of an Arts College. 

ii. Training course for graduates should be a one-year university 
course leading to a university degree. Training course for 
undergraduates should be of two years. 


iii. Theory and practice of teaching should be included in the 
i training course. 


iv. A practising school should be attached to each training 
college. 


v. Every possible care should be taken to maintain a connection 
between the training college and the school. 


These recommendations had a far-reaching effect. The number of 
training institutions increased and separate courses were provided 
for graduates and undergraduates. In 1912, it was declared, 
“Eventually under modern system of education no teacher should 
be ,allowed to teach without a certificate that he has qualified to do 
so.” 

(iii) Calcutta University Commission—1917: This Commission 
emphasised the role of the universities in the professional training of 
secondary school teachers and in educational research, 

(a) Sadler Commission: The Commission made suggestions for 
Setting up a Department of Education in each university. It suggest- 


ed four significant measures for improving the training of secondary 
school teachers: 


i. Institution of a Master's course in Education; 
ii. Introduction of education as a subject for study both at the 
B.A. and the Intermediate level; 
iii. Improvement in the physical facilit 
tion; and 


iv. Setting up of an experimental high school to be attached to 
a training college. 


ies of a training institu- 


As a result of these Tecommendations, more training colleges for 
Secondary School teachers were started. 


(iv) Hartog Commission—1929: The Committee recommended: 


i. Standard of general education of primary school teachers 
should be raised. 


ii. Duration of training courses should be lengthened. 
iii. Training institutions should be provided with adequate staff. 


iv. Arrangements for in-service education of teachers Should be 
made. 
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As a result of these recommendations, refresher courses for in- 
service education were organised and learning institutions were equip- 
ped with laboratories, libraries and practising schools. 

(v) Sargent Report—1944: The Report made the following re- 
commendations: 


i. Provision should be made for training different categories 
of teachers—2 years, Pre-primary; 2 years, Junior Basic 
(Primary); 3 Years, Senior Basic teachers; 2 years, under- 
graduates in High School; and | year for graduates. 

ii. Suitable persons for teaching jobs should be picked up 
during the last two years of their high school course and they 
should be given stipends for receiving teacher training. 

iii. Refresher courses should be organised for giving in-service 
education to teachers. 
iv. Research facilities should be provided. 


As a result of these recommendations, there was some develop- 
ment in the field of teacher education. In 1946-47, there were 649 


training schools and 42 training colleges. . 


3. Teacher Education—1947 


(i) Secondary Education Commission 1953; The Commission 
made the following recommendations: 


There should be only two types of institutions for teacher- 
training: (a) for those who have taken the school-leaving 
certificate or Higher Secondary School Leaving Certificate, 
for whom the period of training should be two years; and 
(b) for graduates for whom the training may, for the present, 
be one academic year, but extended as a long-term programme 


to two academic years. i 
ii. Graduate teacher training institutions should be recognised 
by and affiliated to the universities which should grant the 
degrees, while the secondary grade training institutions 
should be under the control ofa separate Board appointed 
for the purpose. i 
The teacher trainees should receive training in one or more 
of the various extra-curricular activities. 
iv. The training colleges should, as a normal part of their work, 
arrange refresher courses, short intensive courses in special 
subjects, practical training in workshops and professional 


conferences. 


v. The training colleg 
important aspects of 


es should conduct research in various 
pedagogy and for this purpose it should 
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have under its control an experimental or demonstration 
school. 

vi. No fees should be charged in training colleges, while during 
the period of training all the student teachers should be given 
suitable ‘stipends by the state: the teachers who are already 
in service should be given the same salary which they were 
getting. 

vii. All training colleges should provide adequate residential faci- 
lities so as to be able to arrange community life and other 
suitable activities for the trainees. 

viii. For the Master’s degree in Education only trained graduates 
who have normally done a minimum of three years teaching 
should be admitted. 

ix. There should be a free exchange between professors in train- 
ing colleges, selected headmasters of schools and inspecting 
Officers. 

x. In order to meet the shortage of women teachers special part- 
time training courses should be provided. 


(ii) The Education Commission 1964-66: The Commission stressed 
that the professional Preparation of teachers, being crucial for the 
qualitative improvement of education, should be treated as a key 
area in educational development and adequate financial provision 
should be made for it, both at the state and National Levels, 

The Commission made significant recommendations for removing 
the isolation of teacher training. improving professional education, 
and quality of training institutions, duration of training course, in- 
service education of teachers, professional preparation of teachers in 
higher education, etc. 

(a) Removing the Isolation of Teacher Trainin 
recommended that in order to make the 


i. To remove the existing isolation of teacher education from 
university life— 


a) Education, as distinguished from pedagogy, should be recog- 
nised as an independent academic discipline and introduced 
as an elective subject in courses for the first and second 
degree; and 

b) Schools of education should be established in selected univer- 
sities to develop programmes in teacher education and studies 
and research in education, in collaboration with other univer- 
sity disciplines. 
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ii. 


To remove the existing isolation of teacher education from 


schools— 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


a) 


b) 
c) 


(b) Improving Professio. 
phasised that the essence O: 
‘quality’ and in its absence, 
financial waste but a source 
standards. A programme o 
improve the quality of teacher 
this can be done through 


i 


ii. 


Extension work should be regarded as an essential function 
of a teacher training institution and an Extension Service 
department should be established in each institution — pre- 
primary, primary and secondary—as an integral part of it; 
Effective allumni associations should be established to bring 
old students and faculty together to discuss and plan pro- 
grammes and curricula; 

Practice-teaching for teachers under training should be orga- 
nised in active collaboration with selected schools which 
should receive recognition fror. the Education Department as 
cooperating schools and special grants for equipment and 
supervision; and 

Periodic exchange of the staff of the cooperating schools and 
of the teacher training institutions should be arranged. 


An intensive effort should be made to remove the existing 
separation among the institutions preparing teachers for differ- 
ent stages of education or for special fields such as craft or 


art or physical education— 


Implementing a phased programme of upgrading all training 
institutions to the collegiate standard with the ultimate objec- 
tive of bringing all teacher education under the universi- 
ties; 

Establishing comprehensive colleges of education in each state 
on a planned basis; ‘ 
Establishing a state board of teacher education in each state 
to be responsible for all functions related to teacher education 
at all levels and in all fields. b 


nal Education: The Commission has em- 
fa programme of teacher education is 
teacher education becomes, not only a 
of overall deterioration in educational 
f highest importance, therefore, is to 
education. The Commission feels that 


nisation of well-planned subject-orientation or content 
courses, in collaboration with university departments (or 
post-graduate colleges) leading to insight into basic con- 
cepts, objectives and implications of subjects to be taught; 

Introducing integrated courses of general and professional 


education in universities; 


Orga 
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Vitalising professional studies and basing them on Indian 
conditions through the development of educational research; 
Using improved methods of teaching which leave greater 
scope for self-study and discussion and improved methods 
of evaluation which include continuous internal assessment 
of practical and sessional work as well as practice teaching. 
Improving practice teaching and making it a comprehensive 
programme of internship; 

Developing special courses and programmes; and 

Revising the curricula and Programmes at all levels of teach- 
er education in the light of the fundamental objectives of 


Preparing teachers for their varied responsibilities in an evol- 
ving system of education. 


(c) Duration of Training Course: The Commission has recom- 
mended that 


i. 


iii. 


iv. 


(d) Improving the Quality of Training Institutions: 
sion has recommended that early steps should be take 
training institutions for teachers on the following lines: 


The duration of the professional courses should be two years 
for primary teachers who have completed the secondary 
school course. It should be one year for the graduate stud- 
ents; but the number of working days in a year should be 
increased to 230. 

The state boards of teacher education should conduct a sur- 
vey of teacher education programmes and curricula and 
initiate the necessary revision. : 

New professional courses must be developed to orientate 
head marters and teacher educators to their special field of 
work, 

The post-graduate course in education should be flexible and 
be planned to promote an academic and scientific study of 
education and to prepare Personnel for specific fields requir- 
ing special knowledge and initiative. The duration of courses 
should be increased to three terms. Quality is crucial at this 


stage and only institutions having properly qualified staff and 
facilities should be allowed to conduct them. 


The Commis- 
n to improve 


i. Secondary Teachers 


a) 


The staff of secondary training colleges should have a double 
Master's degree in an academic Subject and in education. A 
fair proportion of them should hold doctorate degrees. They 
should all have taken induction or orientation courses in 
teacher education. 
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b) Qualified specialists in subjects like Psychology, Sociology, 
Science or Mathematics may be appointed on the staff even 
if they have not had professional training. 

c) Summer institutes should be organised for the in-service 
training of staff. 

d) No student should be allowed to specialise in the teaching of 
a subject unless he has studied it for his first degree or obtain- 
ed an equivalent qualification prior to training. 

e) States and Union Territories should adopt a rule that teachers 
in secondary schools will ordinarily teach only those subjects 
which they had studied for a university degree. 

f) Attempts should be made to recruit first and good second 
class students to teacher training institutions and adequate 
scholarships should be provided for them. 


a) The staff in institutions for training primary teachers should 
hold a Master's degree either in education or in an academic 
subject as well as B.Ed. and should have undergone special 
induction courses in teacher education at the primary level. 

b) New appointments of primary teachers should be restricted 
to those who have completed at least ten years of general 
education; exceptions may be made for women teachers and 
teachers in tribal areas. 

c) Correspondence courses and liberal concessions for study 
leave should be made available to unqualified teachers in 
primary schoo!s to improve their qualifications. 

d) Special courses should be organised for graduates entering 
primary teaching. 

e) The duration of the training course for primary teachers 
should be uniformly two years for those who have comple- 
ted the secondary scbool course. Teachers with different 
educational qualifications should not be put into the same 


course. 


Primary Teachers 


iii. General 
The Commission thought it necessary to introduce the following 
reforms in training institutions for primary as well as secondary tea- 
chers: 
a) All tuition fees in training institutions should be abolished 
and liberal provision made for stipends and loans. 
b) Every training institution should have an experimental or a 
demonstration school attached to it. 
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c) Adequate hostel facilities for trainees and residential accom- 
modation for staff should be provided. 


d) Libraries, laboratories, workshops, etc. are very inadequate 
at present in most institutions, especially at the primary level. 
These need to be improved. 


iv. Other Teachers 


The Commission recommended that the reforms suggested for 
secondary and primary teachers should be carried out in the training 
programmes for other categories of teachers also. 


(e) Expansion of Training Facilities: The Commission recommen- 
ded that the training facilities should be expanded on a priority basis. 
The objective should be to ensure that every teacher in a primary or 
a secondary school is either already trained at the time of his appoint- 


ment or receives such training within three years of his appointment. 
From this point of view— 


i. Each state should prepare a plan for the expansion of train- 
ing facilities in its area so that the output of trained teachers 
meets the demand for teachers as well as the needs for in- 
service education. 

ii. Part-time facilities and correspondence courses should be 
Provided on a large-scale and care should be taken to see 
that the standards in full-time institutions are not diluted. 

iii. The backlog of untrained teachers should be cleared at an 
early date. 

1v. The size of the institutions should be fairly large and they 
should be located on a planned basis. 


(f) Inservice Education of School Teachers : 


The Commission re- 
commended : 


i. A large-scale and coordinated Programme of in-service educa- 
tion for teachers should be Organised by universities, training 
institutions, and teachers’ organisations for teachers at all 
levels. The target should be that every teacher will receive 

at least two or three months’ in-service education in every five 
years of his service. 

ii. The programme of summer institutes for the in-service train- 
ing of secondary school teachers should be extended, with 


systematic follow-up and active collaboration, among the 
agencies concerned. 


(g) Professional Preparation of Retchors:ti Higher Education : 
The Commission felt that : 


i. Some orientation to professional education is necessary for 
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junior lecturers in higher education. It recommended that 
suitable arrangement should be made for the purpose. 

ii. Newly appointed lecturers should be given some time to accli- 
matise themselves to the institution and should be encouraged 
to attend lectures of good teachers. 

iii. Regular orientation courses for new staff should be organised 
in every university and, where possible, in every college. 

iv. In the bigger universities or groups of universities these 
courses may be placed on a permanent basis for establish- 
ment of a staff college. 


(h) Standards in Teacher Education: For maintaining standards, 
the Commission recommended that at the national level, the UGC 
should take the responsibility for the maintenance of standards in 
teacher education. The State Boards of Teacher Education should be 
reponsible for the raising of standards at the State level. 

ii. A substantial allocation of funds should be made available to 
the UGC in the Fourth Five Year Plan for improvement in teacher 
education in the Universities. 

iii. The UGC should set up a joiot standing committee for tea- 
cher education in collaboration with the NCERT. It should consist 
of competent persons from the profession and should be responsible 
for the maintenance of standards in teacher education. 

iv. The Government of India should make provision of funds in 
the centrally sponsored sector to assist State Governments to develop 
teacher education which is now outside the universities. 

National Policy on Education—1968 : The National Policy on 
Education which was adopted by the Government included the 
following as far as education of teachers is concerned : 


(a) The emoluments and other service conditions should be ade- 
quate and satisfactory having regard to their qualifications 
and responsibilities. 

(b) The academic freedom of teachers to pursue and publish 
independent studies and researches and to speak and write 
about significant national and international issues should be 
protected. i : 

(c) Teacher education, particularly in-service education, should 
receive due emphasis. 


4. National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE)—(1973) 


i iew to improve and coordinate the standard of teacher 
TE ee whole country, it had been felt that there should be 
a National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE) to advise the 
Government on matters relating to teacher education. This was 
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formed in 1973 before launching the Fifth Five-Year Plan. This 
Council in its annual meeting held in March 1976, desired that a 
joint session of the UGC Panel on Teacher Education and the rele- 
vant committees of the NCTE may consider and recommend suitable 
reforms in the programmes of teacher education. Ultimately a frame- 
work has been prepared which can serve as a useful guide in recon- 
structing teacher education in our country in the years to come. 


5. Recommendations of the Committee of Experts—1978 


A Committee of experts prepared a framework on Teacher Educa- 
tion Curriculum for National Council for Teacher Education. This 
framework contains the opinions of experts on the different aspects of 
teacher education. The Committee has given the following salient 
recommendations : 


i. The curriculum of teacher education should be made relevant 
to the personal and social needs of children and schools. 

ii. There should be flexibility within the framework of accept- 
able national goals and values, 

iii. Multiple teacher education modules catering to the needs of 
the States and the local communities within each state should 
be developed to ensure relevance. 

iv. A system needs to be developed which should be flexible so 
as to maintain continuity between pre-service and in-service 
education of the teacher. 

v. The ctrriculum for different stages of teacher education 
Should be so organised that it permits mobility of the trainee- 
both horizontal and vertical. 

vi. The entire teacher education curriculum should be so 
designed that integration among theory courses takes place, 
and this integrated pedagogical understanding flows into the 
skill-dominated areas of methodology of teaching various 
Subjects as well as into the attitude building areas of work- 
experience, health, physical and recreational education, along- 
with social service, 

vii. Education should be developed into a discipline in its own 
tight with a science and Structure of its own. 

viii. Attempts should be made to develop task-oriented teacher 
education. 

ix. Practice-teaching should be more realistic and suited to the 
actual classroom situation. jt would be quite helpful if 
teacher training institutions at all levels adopt a variety of 
stimulating practices. 


x. The rigid system of the year-wise courses should be replaced 
by the semester system. 
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xi. Evaluation should be a continuous process; a variety of modes 
and means of collecting reliable-and valid information regard- 
ing the comprehensive growth and development of the 
teacher-trainee should be adopted. While it may be necessary 
to follow both internal and external assessment for some time, 
the goal should be to make it completely internal as early as 
possible. 

xii. Urgent problems in teacher education should be identified, 
original theories, concepts, measuring instruments and appro- 
priate evaluation techniques should be developed, so that 
empirically validated models and modules of teacher educa- 
tion could be indigenously developed. 


TEACHER EDUCATION UNDER FIVE-YEAR PLANS 


Fourth Five Year Plan 


A sum of Rs 21.17 crores was earmarked for teacher education in 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan. The Plan made the following provisions 
for the development of teacher education : 

1. Reducing the number of untrained teachers and opening new 
institutions both on Primary and Secondary level in rural and tribal 
areas. 

2. Raising the admission requirements for Elementary as well as 
Secondary training colleges. 

3. Providing help to trainees of weaker sections of the society by 
giving them stipends and scholarships. $ 

4. Organising correspondence Courses and in-service education 
of teachers at all stages through summer institutes, etc. 

5. Operating a special programme by UGC for the improvement 
of teacher education and development of educational research in the 


universities. 


Teacher Education in the Fifth Five Year Plan—1974-79 

The Fifth Five-Year Plan included these programmes for streng- 
thening pre-service and in-service education of teachers : 

l. Establishment of a National Council of Teacher Education. 
Setting up of Boards of Teacher Education in the States. 


2 ena 

3. Expanding pre-service training facilities, where needed. 

4. Developing a large programme of in-service education at all 
Stages. 3 

A Providing training for Science and Mathematics teachers. 

6. Expansion of educational technology and mass media. 

z Providing a few comprehensive colleges of education. 
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8. . Encouraging research and experimentation in teacher educa- 
tion. 

According to the Report on Educational Developments, 1974-76, 
there were 960 primary teachers’ training institutions and 496 Second- 
ary teachers’ training institutions throughout the couiitry, and of a 
total number of 1,243,000 teachers in lower primary schools, 83 per 
cent were trained, while in the higher primary level the corresponding 
figures were 780,000 and 94.6 per cent and those in high and higher 
secondary schools were 717,000 and 82.3 Per cent: 


Teacher Education in the Sixth Fiye- Year Plan 


No separate alloca 


tion has been made for teacher education in the 
Sixth Plan outlay. 


QUANTITATIVE EXPANSION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


general education rose to 27.91 lakhs (20.7 
women). The Percentage of trained teach 


high/higher secondary schools in 1976-77 was 85.5, 86.1 and 84.8 per 
cent respectively. 


TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS IN THE Country 


+ oes to take an increasing interest in all types of 
teacher education institutions The Central 
National Council of Educational Research and Training. The Depart- 
ment of Teacher Education in the Cı ili i 
Education Programmes. 
There are different types of institutions which impart the two 
types of teacher education—Pre-service and in-service 
1. Training schools for pre-primary teachers 
2. Training schools for primary teachers 
3. Training schools for undergraduate teachers 


4. Training schools for graduate teachers 
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5. Regional colleges of education. 
6. Training college for integrated courses. 
7. Training institutions for specialist teachers. 
8. State institutes of education. 
9. State institutes of English. 
10. State institutes of science education. 
11. Institutes for post-graduate teacher education and research. 
12. Extension services department attached to selected colleges of 
education. 
13. Teacher education department of NCERT. 


14. Institutions for correspondence courses. 


National Council of Educational Research and Training 


The setting up of the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training on Sept. 1, 1961 is an outstanding landmark in the 
history of education in the post-independence period. It is a premier 
body for research in primary, secondary and teacher education. It 
works in close cooperation with the Education Departments in the 
states and the universities and with all the institutions and agencies 
set up in the country for furthering the objectives of school education. 
It also maintains close contacts with similar international agencies. 

The council has different departments which work for the im- 
provement of Teacher Education. Special mention needs to be made 
of the Department of Teacher Education which came into existence 
in 1964, with the sole objective of improving teacher education in the 


country. Á 
The Department launches various programmes for the professional 
growth of teachers. It examines, evaluates and coordinates the pro- 
gramme of teacher education conducted by the State Departments of 
Éducation and the universities. It conducts research surveys with a 
view to evolving better methods of teacher education. It produces 
literature required for teachers and teacher educators on educational 
subjects. It arranges training, orientation and refresher courses for 
the staff of the State Institutes of Education. It organises seminars, 
workshops and refresher courses for principals of colleges of education 
on an inter-state basis. It conducts experiments to improve curricula 
of teacher education and teaching procedures in training institutions. 


REGIONAL COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 
i i tarted in 1961. They 

nal Colleges of Education were s 
are deia to meet some of the emerging needs of secondary educa- 
tion mh cial reference to diversification and vocationalisation. 
Theis institenons are campus colleges with extensive laboratory, 
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library and residential facilities. These colleges are specifically meant 
to integrate professional and general Programmes by running content- 
cum-pedagogy courses of four-year duration leading to the B.Sc. 


ways of teaching with special emphasis on skill development. 


Academic scholars and professional educators have been brought 
together under one roof in a big way. There are four regional 


1. Regional College of Education, Ajmer—This college serves 
the Northern Region i.e., Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab, 
Haryana, Chandigarh, Rajasthan, UP, Delhi and Himachal 
Pradesh. : 

2. Regional College of Education, Bhubaneshwar—This college 
Serves the Eastern Region i.e., Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, 
Assam, Manipur and Tripura. 

3. Regional College of Education, Bhopal—This college’ serves 
the Western Region i.e., Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and 
Gujarat. 

4. Regional College of Education, Mysore—This college serves 
Andhra Pradesh, Mysore, Tamil Nadu and Kerala. 


The Aims of Regional Colleges 


1. Development and Provision of teacher education for the multi- 
Purpose schools. 


3. Preparation of teachers for technical subjects—Science, Crafts, 
Agriculture, Commerce, English, Fine 


$e Arts, Home Science, etc, 
3. Providing In-service programmes and field services for the 
teachers, supervisors and ad 


Ministrators, 
4. Preparing and disseminating instructional materials for second- 
ary schools. 


5. Undertaking pilot studie 


cula, methods of teaching and teacher education. 
6. Providin, 


g consultancy services to the State Departments of 
Education. 


7. Establishment of Demonstrati 
8. Disseminating NCERT messa: 
The Regional Colleges provide thi 


s and research projects in the curri- 


on schools. 
ges in the region. 
e following courses : 
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i. Four-year integrated B.Ed. course. ii. Four-year integrated 
course in Technology and Commerce. iii. One year B.Ed. course in 
Fine Arts. iv. One year B.Ed. course in science.. v. One year B.Ed. 
course in Agriculture. vi. One year B.Ed. course in Commerce. 
vii. One year B.Ed. course in Home Science. viii. Two-year Certificate 
course in Industrial Crafts. ix. Two-year Summer School-cum-Corres- 
pondence Course. 

A two-year post-graduate course in Science education leading to 
M.Sc. in Education was started at Mysore to prepare science teachers 
for the two-year higher secondary classes. 

Some of these courses as in Home Science, agriculture, technology 
and commerce have been discontinued in some of the colleges due to 
the inadequate response. 

Regional colleges have suitably modified some of their programmes 
so as to enable the teachers to teach work-experience in addition to 
their special subjects. 


Training Schools for Pre-primary Teachers 


There are a number of pre-primary teacher training courses— 
Montessori, Kindergarten, Nursery, Pre-Basic, Happy Education, etc. 
This training is a certificate course conducted normally by State 
governments. The course is called ‘Certificate Course in Pre-primary 
and Nursery Education’. It is open to Matriculates. 

NCERT also conducts a one-year advanced course in Early Child- 
hood Education at National Institute of Education, New Delhi. It 
is meant for the training of the staff of pre-primary teachers, training 
institutions and principals of nursery schools. The course is open to 
graduates with one year experience as a head of a nursery school. It 
is a diploma course and begins in July. 


Training Schools for Primary Teachers 


These institutions offer certificate and diploma courses, mostly run 
or aided by the State Education Departments. The training is open 
to Matriculates and is of two years’ duration. There are at present 
960 primary teachers training institutions throughout the country. 


Training Colleges for Secondary Teachers 


ini ring degree courses are 
achers’ training colleges offering 
niversities in constituent or affiliated colleges. The 
one academic year. There are 496 secondary 


throughout the country. 


Secondary te: 
Mostly run by U 
course usually lasts for of 
teachers’ training institutions 
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The Central Institute of Education 


The institute offersa one-year B.Ed. and post-graduate course. 
These are run by NCERT as centres of excellence. 


State Institutes of Education 


These institutions have been set up in all the states for the deve- 
lopment of teacher-education. They provide in-service courses for 
teachers, teacher educators and the inspection staff. They organise 
workshops, seminars, short-term orientation courses and undertake 


studies, surveys and investigations into the Problems of education and 
disseminate the findings to teachers. 


Training Centres for Specialists 


There are also some training centres for giving training in specia- 
lised areas such as Physical Education, Arts and Crafts, Home Science 
etc. 

Physical Education: There are two kinds of physical education 
training courses—one for the graduates and the other for under- 
graduates. Both the courses are of one year duration. The notable 
institutions imparting training in physical education are : 


Government College of Physical Education, Patiala. 
Laxmibai College of Physical Education, Gwalior. 
YMCA College, Madras. 


Home Science : Many institutions are Preparing Home Science 
teachers for secondary level. Some of these are: Lady Irwin College, 
Delhi; Faculty of Home Science, Baroda: i 
Chandigarh; and Departmen 
sity, Ludhiana, Regional College. 


Post-Graduate Teacher Education 


There are institutions Preparing students for M.Ed. and Ph.D. 


degrees and diploma courses in special areas such as Education Ad- 
ministration, Guidance and Counselling, etc. 
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State Institutes of English 


These institutions have been set up to provide English teachers 
with knowledge of the latest techniques of teaching English. 


State Institutes of Science Education 


_ These have been set up in some states to provide in-service educa- 
tion to the science teachers through seminars, refresher courses and 


workshops. 
Comprehensive Colleges of Education 


A comprehensive college provides training at all levels under one 
roof. Itcan have a large intake of student teachers and can prove 
more effective and economical than small one-track institutions. 
Comprehensive colleges can be developed as strong centres of in- 
service education and as centres of adult education. 

The Baroda Study Group on Teacher Education has suggested the 
following types of colleges : 

1. ‘A’ Type Colleges: These colleges should provide (a) one- 
year B.Ed. course for 200 students, and (b) one-year training course 
for 100 elementary teachers. 

2. ‘B' Type Colleges : These colleges should provide (a) one 
year B.Ed. course for 200 students, (b) one-year training course for 
100 elementary teachers, and (c) an integrated course for four years 
in education for Arts/Science students after Higher Secondary or Pre- 
University for 350 students. 


3. ‘C’ Type Colleges: These colleges should provide (a) one 


year B.Ed Course, (b) one year Elementary Teacher Certificate course, 
(c) post-graduate course in education, and (d) other special courses, 
There should be 150 seats for such courses. 

It is hoped that the comprehensive colleges will improve the 
quality of training and cultivate a wider outlook in the teachers. It 
will be advisable if all the training programmes function under the 


university umbrella. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


There are two types of correspondence courses also. 

i. Two-year correspondence-cum-summer course, meant for un- 
trained graduate or post-graduate teachers; and ' 

ii. One year (mostly) Master's degree in education (M.Ed.) 
meant for secondary school teachers. Entry euir menta 
for these courses are a pass in first degree in genera e aoa 
tion (arts, science OF commerce) and pass in first degree in 


education. 
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A correspondence-cum-summer course has been started from 1966° 
by the four Regional Colleges of Education at Ajmer, Mysore, 
Bhubaneshwar and Bhopal. This course has been started to clear the 
backlog of untrained graduate teachers. The duration of the course 
is 14 months including two summer vacations of two months each, 
during which candidates are required to live in the campus ofa 
regional college for an intensive instructional programme. The inter- 
vening period is used for supervised field experiences. 


WEAKNESSES OF THE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMMES 


The teacher education in our country has been under fire for long. 

The weaknesses of this system have been Tepeatedly pointed out by 
the University Education Commission (1953), the International Team 
on Teachers and Curricula in Secondary Schools, the Education 
Commission (1964-66) and the Committee of Experts, 1978. The 
nomenclatures have no doubt changed such as ‘Education’ instead of 
‘Training’. The system in Practice, has, by and large, remained un- 
changed. It suffers from arrested development; it has failed to keep 
pace with the changes—social and political, economic and industrial— 
which have contributed to the making of modern India. „It has also 
failed to keep abreast of the latest developments in educational theory 
and practice. Despite the recommendations of various committees, 
commissions and working groups, little has been done to adapt an 
outworn system to the conditions of modern life. 
_ Indeed, it is only a slight exaggeration to say that a teacher train- 
ing institution with a few notable exceptions, is much the same today 
as it was in 1949 and but little changed from what it was as far back 
as 1909. Teacher education programmes are dominated by formalism, 
academic emphasis on learning and cramming. The methods of 
teaching are poor and stereotyped. ' 

1. Programmes rigid, stereotyped and divorced from the realities of 
schools and the national life. There is a great deal of matter which is 
either out of date or has little relevance to a teacher's work in the 
school. 

Too little time is given to school Practice, too little weight is given 
to practice In assessing the students’ performance. Conditions of 


school practice are often unsatisfactory, sometimes grossly unsatis- 
factory. 


2. Colleges and schools of education do not keep genuine perpetual 
rapport with the schools. The Only contact that is being displayed 
and boasted of is by way of using some schools as practising schools. 
But such contact is more formal anda matter of expediency. The 


teacher educators are rarely well-informed about the actual school 
situation. 


3. Pupil teachers and even seasoned teachers in reputed schools 
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speak ill of the method madness perpetrated in our colleges of educa- 
tion. The teaching is seldom method-oriented. Teachers have not 
taken pains to assimilate the new approaches with the old one. They 
fight shy of breaking new paths and are sluggishly habituated to run- 
ning on beaten tracks. Set patterns of lesson planning and rigid tech- 
niques of teaching are followed in practice-teaching, regardless of the 
nature of the subject-matter and the objectives to be achieved in terms 
of behavioural changes. The old Herbartian principles have not 
been given 20th century-orientation—they still dominate our proce- 
dures. 

4. The programmes leave less time and respite for our pupil 
teachers to read about education and pedagogy. Three-fourths of their 
time and most of their energy is consumed by preparation and giving 
of practice lessons and the least is devoted to browse in educational 
meadows. Libraries of our training colleges pride themselves on- 
possessing thousands of books on education and pedagogy but even 
the aspiring youths with eager hearts seldom so close enough to this 
bank of knowledge. A very few books are read bya few teachers 
and even these lose contact with educational literature once they start 
their career as teachers. 

5. Practical training is given in very unreal conditions. Much that 
a trainee does in connection with a practice lesson in a training 
college, is not possible to do in actual schools, where time-tables are 
crowded and equipment scarce. 

6. The training does not include much that a teacher has to do be- 
sides teaching, and that certainly is no unimportant part of his actual 
work. 

7. The teacher education provides the student-teacher very little 
awareness of the role education can play in transforming the present 
Indian society into a truly democratic, socialist and secular society. 
The Education Commission (1964-66) also remarked that vitality and 
realism are lacking in the curricula and programmes of work continue 


to be largely traditional. 


8. Evaluation procedures are, by and large, subjective and unscienti- 


fic. They seek to find out mainly how successfully factual knowledge 


has been memorised. ; 
g institutions stand isolated from 


9. Worst of all, Teacher trainin, 1 isol 

the mainstream of national life, from the academic life of the 

university, from schools, from one another, and what is most serious, 
y 


from the very community which they are supposed to serve. 
isi i ich to be desired. 
10. Supervision of student teaching leaves much to | d 
Sapervatin in most institutions is not scientifically organised. It is 
examination-oriented rather than guidance-oriented. Because of 
the small number of supervisors, proper guidance to each trainee is 
not possible even if the supervisors SO desire. In most institutions 
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absence of any proforma for supervision makes it very unscientific and 
subjective. The practice of involving regular school teachers in super- 
vison has not been adopted except in a few colleges here and there. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The whole of our educational system is being renovated and re- 
vamped. The patterns, policies and procedures are being examined 
and restructured. We are in for revolutionary changes. As stated 
so well by V.S. Mathur, no system of education, no syllabus, no 
methodology and no text-book can rise above the level of teachers. 
This necessitates fundamental reforms in all aspects of teacher educa- 
tion —its objectives, Structures, curricula, methods, modes and media, 
evaluation techniques, staffing pattern, administrative machinery and 
control of teacher education in the country so that the objectives 
spelled out in the documents entitled, The Curriculum for the Ten- 
Year School, Higher Secondary and Vocationalisation, NCERT and 
Learning To Do could be achieved. 

1. The colleges of Education should Prepare a battery of tests 
including general knowledge tests, intelligence tests, aptitude tests, 
interest inventories, tests in communicative ability and tests in 
academic subjects. Some sort of performance test for practical subjects 
should also be included in this battery. It will be better if the tests 
are constructed in regional languages. 


__ The selected talent should be Put to work far beyond the conven- 
tional fields of education, as our schools have not to take their colour- 
ation from the inherited culture, they have to be instruments of 
Social progress also. It is important that Persons of vision, vigour 
and enthusiasm are selected. 


2. The teacher education curriculum 


o] The pedagogi- 
cal theory should reflect our national ideology and the problems and 


ment. 


3. To break the isolation of teacher trainin, 
of teacher education should be so dey, 
lity of entry and exit of a teacher-tra 
preparation. Horizontal and vertica 
the system of teacher education as 
Experts. 


4. Multiple teacher education modules catering to the needs of the 


states and the local community within each state should be developed to 
ensure flexibility for relevance, 


g institutions, a system 
eloped as to make for the mobi- 
inee at different stages of teacher 
l mobility needs to be built into 

suggested by the Committee of 
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5. Efforts should be made to move away ‘from isolated subjects 
towards their integration. The teacher-trainees should be exposed to a 
curriculum in which environmental problems are identified, and then 
a thorough analysis of the problems is attempted through participa- 
tion and active interaction between the teacher-educator and the 
trainee; discovering for himself how philosophical, psychological and 
sociological principles operate. The entire education curriculum 
should be so designed that integration among theory courses takes 
place, and this integrated pedagogical understanding flows into the 
skill-dominated areas of methodology of teaching various subjects as 
well as into the attitude-building areas of work-experience, health, 
physical and recreational education alongwith social service. 

6. Education, has been recommended by the Education Commission, 
should be developed as a separate academic discipline in order to break 
the isolation of teacher education from the university. 

7. Teacher education should be made task-oriented. - The very 
nature of teacher education, its study and practice demand that it be 
treated more as an exercise of tcaining a teacher for handling a task 
inside and outside the classroom—as objectives of teaching of a given 
subject-matter, communicating an idea, demonstrating an experiment, 
making a filmstrip, taking the children ona field trip, guiding an 
emotionally disturbed child and so on. 

8. Practice teaching must be. reformed, The student | teachers 
should be put through a series of simulating, micro-teaching situa- 
tions before they are pushed into an actual class-room. This will en- 
able the student teachers to handle the real class-room situation in a 
better way. It will also help reduce the number of lessons required 
to be delivered and supervised in schools and also minimise the inter- 
ference in the usual work of cooperating schools by student teachers. 

9. The rigid system of the year-wise courses should be replaced by 
the Semester system. The content and education courses for differ- 
ent levels should be offered in terms of credits. 

10. A reliable and valid internal system of evaluation should be 
developed. 

ft Urgent problems clamouring for their solution need to be 


i ; igi i ts measuring instruments and 
identified and original theories, concep: 

see riate evaluation techniques need to be developed _ 50 that em- 
pirically validated models and modules of teacher education could be 


indi; ly developed. j 
ee Trie education programmes should be modified so that 
teachers are equipped for the different roles and functions imposed by 


j should not only be given training in new sub- 
fey Technologien la use of audio-visual techniques, commnn 
cation psychology, grouP dynamics, after-school acu a va u- 
ation fact ues, etc. All possible sources of educationa tee nology 
must be systematically introduced into the colleges of education. 
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13. On the theory side, much overcrowding of the syllabus could 
he done away with and its place taken by more work in the library, 
participation in debates and the like. Opportunities should be given 
for stimulating students’ imagination and power of judgment and 
criticism. The syllabus, besides including traditional subjects like 
elements of educational psychology, principles and methods of teach- 
ing and problems of school organisation, should also include a com- 
parable survey of educational thought in some of the more advanced 
communities as well as acquaintance with the latest development in 
Indian education. A working knowledge of the more common audio- 
visual aids is also very essential. 


14. A separate Grants Commission should be set up. Teacher 
education is a vital issue. The casual and ad hoc treatment will not 
help. It is highly pertinent to get the vital issue examined in breadth 
and depth, at the national level. In Britain, two independent commis- 
sions were appointed to examine the problems of teacher education 
in the last 30 years. It is high time that such a commission is ap- 
pointed at the national level in India also. It will indeed be ideal if 
a separate Grants Commission for teacher education jis set up and 
separate. teacher education universities on the pattern of the agricul- 
tural universities and the IITs are set up. They can go-a long way 
giving teacher education the status it richly deserves. 


15. Fresh Thinking needs be done regarding the Integrated Courses. 
he experiments in the Kurukshetra and four regional colleges misfired 
because of lack of proper planning, implementation and follow-up. 
There is nothing wrong with the basic philosophy. Integrated courses 
are certainly in line with the training programmes available in other 
Professional areas like engineering or medicine. The idea behind 
such courses is to prepare a teacher in properly selected content- 
matter and practice-oriented methodology simultaneously. It is not 
advisable to give professional education in isolation. Fresh thinking 
needs to be done instead of hastening a retreat. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 


The Commission has recommended that Teacher Training pro- 
grammes should be modified so that teachers are equipped for the 
different roles and functions imposed by the new technology and we 
should reserve a fixed part of the increase in education budget for the 
rational development of sophisticated techniques, 

The programmes of teacher training in our country have not kept 
pace with the changing times. Tt is essential that all possible resour- 
ces of educational technology are Systematically introduced into 
teacher-training institutions. In the Professional training of educa- 
tors, particular attention should be paid to the Preparation for super- 
visory and coordinating framework of teaching by the new techno- 
logy. 
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Conditions in which the teachers are trained should be profound- 
ly changed so that essentially they become educators rather than 
specialists in transmitting pre-established curricula. 

A significant point which we must bear in mind while training 
tomorrow’s educators is that we should pre-determine our futuré 
needs regarding the number of teachers which will be required for 
pre-school education, school pedagogy, technical education, backward 
child training etc. Specialists should also be trained in teaching in 
material self-learning equipment, in the use of educational techniques, 
the audio-visual techniques, tests and vocational guidance, psychology, 
new kind of administration, etc. 


The Commission has recommended that we should train not only 
class-room teachers, or subject specialist but also produce rural edu- 
cators well adapted tothe local conditions under which they will 
work and skilled at initiating and organising a wide range of com- 
munity development activities. 

This recommendation is of utmost importance for our rural coun- 
try. We should establish institutions which should train teachers 
qualified to handle primary education in an essentially rural country 
and skilled as animators to play an effective part in community deve- 
lopment. It has been seen that teachers who get training like to 
serve only in cities. Thus schools in the rural areas remain unequip- 
ped or illequipped. It will be worthwhile if for tural areas in parti- 
cular we recruit the teachers and then give them the training to en- 
sure better quality of teachers for the rural areas. 


Status of Teachers 


The Commission has recommended the abolition of hierarchical 
distinctions maintained for no valid reason among the various cate- 


gories of teachers. 

This recommendation is worth considering to ensure better stand- 
ard of teaching at all levels. Distinctions among school teachers, 
technical and college teachers, secondary school masters, University 
professors, etc., should imply no hierarchical difference. Neither 
salary scales nor promotion system should depend upon the type of 
teaching. A teacher should be able to reach the highest level what- 
ever his field in education. This should depend only on his personal 
worth. 

Independent India has seen remarkable growth of teacher educa- 
tion, both quantitatively and qualitatively, and yet there is much to 
be achieved. With the establishment of State Boards of Teacher 
Education, it is expected that many drawbacks in the field will be 
removed and much improvement will be brought about. Better per- 
sonnel and better programmes are bound to result in a revolution in 


the field of teacher education. 
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Teacher education should be considered a national priority for 
which the Centre should assume a special responsibility. It should en- 
force proper concepts as well as procedures; it should provide for pace- 
setting institutions so that professional standards are maintained. It 
would be ideal if the central sector is expanded so that the programmes 
get the support both of expertise and funds. Every effort needs to be 
made to renovate and revamp teacher education to enable it to play 
a crucial role in improving standards of education in our country. 


Summary 


1. The success of any educational reform depends on the quality 
of teachers and quality of teacher depends to a large extent on the 
quality of teacher education. 

2. Professional education of teachers is basic to improvement of 
standards in education and specially to the adoption of improved 
methods of teaching and evaluation, 

3. Professional education of teachers in our country has developed 
through three stages—pupil-teacher system, teacher training and tea- 
cher education. 

4. There are different types of institutions which impart the two 
types of teacher-education—Pre-service and In-service. 


5. Teacher education programmes have so many weaknesses : the 
programmes are rigid, stereotyped and divorced from the realities of 
Schools and the national life; colleges and schools of education do not 

ep genuine perpetual rapport with the schools; the programmes 
leave less time and respite to our pupil teachers to read about educa- 
tion and pedagogy; practical training is given in very unreal conditions; 
the training does not include much that a teacher has to do besides 
teaching; it provides the student teacher very little awareness of the 
role education can play in transforming the present Indian society into 
a truly democratic, socialist and secular society. 

6. Fundamental reforms in all aspects of teacher education are 
needed. Efforts should be made to improve the selection, curriculum 
content, and training programmes, The isolation of colleges of edu- 
cation should be broken. System of evaluation should be improved. 


Evaluation 


1. Trace the history of the development of teacher education in 
India. 

2. Discuss the importance of teacher education. What are the 
recommendations of Secondary Education Commission and 
Education Commission (1964-66) regarding improving the 
Teacher Education ? 
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10. 


“Improvement in school work mainly depends upon the im- 
provement of teaching personnel.” Comment. Suggest 
measures for improving the quality of the teaching personnel 
of your state. 


. Suggest practical measures for improving teacher education 


programmes in your state. 

What suggestions have been given by the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission for improving the quality of teacher educa- 
tion ? How far do you agree with them 7? 

What recommendations have been given by the Education 
Commission for removing the isolation of teacher training as 
well as for improving its image ? 

“The present position in relation to teacher education is by no 
means satisfactory, despite its recent rapid progress. Numer- 
ous problems have arisen with the rapid development.” Criti- 
cally discuss the statement and suggest remedial measures. 
Sugggest measures for improving the teacher education pro- 
gramme in our country. 

“A sound programme of professional education of teachers is 
essential for the qualitative improvement of teacher education. 
Investment in teacher education can yield very rich dividends 
because the financial resources required are small when 
measured against the resulting improvements in the education 
of millions.” (Education Commission 1964-66). Elucidate. 
“The success of any educational reform depends on the 
quality of teacher which in turn, depends to a large extent on 
the quality of the teacher education programme.” (S.K. Mitra) 
What teacher education programmes are available in our 
country ? Suggest improvement in these programmes. 
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In-Service Teacher Education 


What is In-service Education ? Objectives of In-service Teacher Education. 
Principles for Planning In-service Education Programme. Techniques of In- 
service Education. Present Position. Suggestions for Improvement. 
Summary. Evaluation. 


One of the Startling facts of the present century is the explosion 
of knowledge in every sector. The old training methods and expe- 
rience are inadequate as guides to enable us to do justice to the 


strained circumstances in our country, teachers happen to be the key 
persons to initiate and support change for educational improve- 


significance 
WHAT IS IN-SERVICE EDUCATION ? 


In-service education refers to all activities 
persons that contribute to their professional growth and qualifications 
for example, travel, professional Teading, participation in seminars, 
workshops, conferences etc., to create in them a feeling of security 
and a sense of self-confidence in the discharge of day-to-day 
duties. 


on the part of employed 
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It comprises a frame of reference which includes a point of depar- 
ture (where we are), directions (where we go), further goals (where 
we go after reaching present aims). Itisa task aimed at changing 
people so that they might improve. 


OBJECTIVES OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


In-service Education is needed 


1. To help the teachers in their professional growth : Whereas pre- 
service education serves to provide an insight into the profession 
including the general psychological, sociological and philosophical 
principles concerning education, in-service education will enable them 
to reinforce their faith in these principles after applying them in 
practice. Pre-service education helps them to begin their work, in- 
service education provides opportunities to grow in the profession. 
They are enabled to find new significance and new understanding 
wherein they will develop new insight into their work and pro- 
gramme. 

2. To enable the teachers to learn new ways of teaching : Science 
and scholarship are rapidly increasing. There is a new mathematics, 
a new physics, a new chemistry, many new concepts and movements 
in the social studies and in language instruction. If the new science 
of today is to become the old science some years from now, as 
Oppenheimer has suggested, a continued in-service training of tea- 
chers is absolutely essential. 

3. To rectify the omission of colleges of education : In-service edu- 
cation is needed not only for teachers who entered the prefession 
sometime ago, but also for teachers who are entering the profession 
now partly because the teacher education institutions are slow to 
respond ta change and partly because the introduction of innova- 
tions on all fronts of education will cause a rapid obsolescence in 
teaching techniques, no matter how adequate the pre-service prepa- 
ration. 

4. To help teachers in-service to face new problems efficiently: A 
teacher in-service faces new problems in the class-room for example, 
how to teach slow learners, how to motivate students to do their best, 
how to deal with students having difficulties of emotional adjustment, 
how to teach complicated concepts in science or mathematics or 
languages, what to do about children who consistently fail to do their 
homework, how to challenge the most brilliant students, how to 
make co-curricular activities really worthwhile and so on. In-service 
study of such problems provides the best setting in which to learn 
how to solve them. While in pre-service training, theoretical solu- 
tions and generalisations only are possible, in-service study provides 
the specific situations in which a problem can be studied and dealt 


with. 
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5. To enable the teachers to contribute to the qualitative improve- 
ment : Education must improve qualitatively. This can only be pos- 
sible if teachers become alert, enlightened and wide awake. Let them 
not depend for all knowlege on the lessons from trial and error only. 
They must be educated directly to help them anticipate the problems 
and nip them in the bud. 

6. To boost the morale of teachers: Researches have shown that 
the morale of persons who are helped to improve in-service is higher 
than those who go on doing the same thing day after day with no 
one seeming to care. Teachers, who go on learning, are more often 
admired and emulated by their pupils than teachers who stop learn- 
ing. 

A good in-service education Programme contributes to the morale 


of workers by giving help and recognition to those who want to learn 
to do better. 


PRINCIPLES FOR PLANNING IN-SERVICE EDUCATION PROGRAMME 


There are certain principles which have to be taken into conside- 
tation for planning the in-service education programme for teachers, 
Below we give a few : 


1, Maximum involvement of the Participants and providing 
them with opportunities to grapple with the different problems 
they are facing. 


2. Climate of freedom to express themselves, 


3. Creating atmosphere which is conducive to building mutual 
Tespect, support, spontaneity and creativeness, 


4. Developing simple possible means to give the decisions a 
Practical and concrete shape. 


5: Encouraging teachers to test and try out ideas and to plan in 
Teal situations. 


TECHNIQUE OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


A number of techniques can be used for in-service education : 


1. Workshops 
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of his experience as a teacher. He sharesin planning a 

of individual and group activities designed È eatha. neds añd 
those of other participants. Each participant is the final judge of 
what is to be done about his problem. No staff member dictates 
anything although they offer plenty of suggestions and guidance. The 
average duration may be 3 to 10 days and the usual schedule consists 
of general sessions and small group meetings, free time for indivi- 
dual work and study, lectures and film shows, school visits and 
excursions, and the presentation of workshop reports. 


2. Seminars 

A seminar is asmall class or group for discussion. Through 
them technique, knowledge and experience are gathered by collec- 
tive and cooperative efforts. 


3. Publications 

This is another useful technique of in-service education. Teachers 
may write on topics of general interest. They may also communicate 
their personal experiences, experiments conducted and completed. 
The schools or the Extension Services Dept. may publish resumes 
of action research and abstracts of useful research for the benefit of 


teachers. 


4. The Central Science Clubs 


The Central Science clubs located in extensio: 
utilised for in-service education of science teachers, 
paring them to run school science clubs. 


n centres can be 
specially for pre- 


5. Correspondence Courses 
This technique can also prove very effective for in-service educa- 
ties have started various courses which can go 


tion. Various universi u £ 
a long way in helping the teachers to get in service education and 


improve their qualifications and status. 


6. -Staff Councils and Study Circles 


Staff council is one of the best organisations for in-service educa- 
tion, In the staff meetings the teachers have a readymade instrument 
for promoting their professional growth. A headmaster should 
provide intelligent leadership and create a favourable atmosphere so 
that teachers not only teach well but also learn well. Consultants 
and resource persons can be utilised if the local staff considers it 


worthwhile. A . 
Study circles can also be utilised by extension centres as a tech- 
nique of in-service education. Subject teachers of our school can come 
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together and form study circles for discussing the problems and pro- 
cedures in the teaching of that subject. 


7. Refresher Courses 


They are an important means of professional growth of teachers. 
They can help in updating the knowledge and experience of teachers. 
These courses can be used for the following : 


1, Giving training to the teachers in tests and measurements. 


2. Giving them an understanding of educational plans and 


schemes supported or introduced by government and other 
agencies. 


The help of the members of training colleges and experienced 
headmasters should be taken to conduct these refresher courses. 


8. Conferences 


Conferences of teachers, supervisors and administrators can 


broaden the range of experience and cultivate professional team- 
spirit. 


9. Extension Lectures 


These can be arranged by experts to provide specialised informa- 
ion, 


10. Summer and Winter Institutes 


Summer and winter institutes are a very important and effective 
means of promoting professional growth of teachers. These can also 
aid in the proper utilisation of vocations. Through these institutes, 
teachers can refresh and update their knowledge and learn new 
methods and techniques from experts as well as from the teachers 
coming from different school systems. A taste of student life, once 


again, adds to the zest and joy of life, so that the teachers return to 


their schools better equipped to meet the challenges of new educa- 
tion. 


Different agencies like the colleges of education and departments 
of education in the universities and NCERT can collaborate 
in making arrangements for these institutes. The Directorate 


of Education can also organise the institutes for improving the quality 
of teachers. 


11. Lectures 


This method is one of the oldest for in-service education and 
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teacher-orientation tasks. In its simplest form, it is purely aural-oral 
activity. Lectures are sometimes dramatised with tonal inflections, 
gestures and other dramatic techniques which add to. their impact. 
In the most effective form, they are visualised. 
The lecture is primarily suitable for the transmission of knowledge. 

It can be used with groups of any size. Visualised lectures generally > 
require smaller groups. However, the use of projection equipment 
can be made even with fairly large groups. 


12. Demonstrations 


This activity involves the presentation of a pre-arranged series of 
events for group observation. The demonstration is planned to be 
realistic, but by its nature, it emphasises aspects of operational 
behaviour that observers need to see. The group can be of any size, 
but the time and energy involved in arranging 4 demonstration en- 
courage its use with fairly large groups. 

Demonstrations may be selected not only in terms of the needs of 
the observers but also in terms of the ideas, materials, procedures or 
techniques that can profitably be observed. People, who are skilful 
in particular fields, are selected as demonstrators. The physical envi- 
ronment should be carefully arranged to ensure a smooth demon- 
stration and clear vision and hearing by the observers. 

It is advisable to plan the demonstration in great detail and 
rehearse it but artificiality should be avoided. Observers should be 
prepared to observe critically. Observation guides may be employed 
which should require the observers not only to look, but also to 
analyse, record, tabulate or otherwise be actively involved in observ- 
ing. Follow-up activities should be planned which permit sharing of 
impressions, analysing records, drawing generalisations and making 


applications. , , f 
Demonstration as an activity may be used _in connection with a 
workshop or course where understanding is being improved or skills 
developed. The demonstration of esenta 4 oe techniques aay 
2 i irected practice or first-hand experience. e 

be planned prior tod p R EA E ET 


demonstration also is quite effective in maki e 
and observers the relationships between skills being learned and the 


purposes they serve. 


13. The Projet Groups 
j i i f in-service educa- 
ct group is another useful technique of c 

ilog ie is peas to carry on the activities required to accomplish 
a specific project. Project groups can make surveys of Sones 
conduct action research, evaluate school, block, asta ip on e pro- 

ram elop a : guide. 
emphasis garg done with a tangible end-product in mind. A 
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variety of activities such as discussions, surveys etc., may be used. 


14. Directed Practice Activities 


Class-room observations may indicate the need for skill develop- 
ment, for example, skills for the preparation of lessons or audio-visual 
aids etc., visits may be arranged for the purpose of observing a 
teacher whose teaching reflects skilful planning. Directed practice 
sessions may follow. In these sessions, the teacher. may develop his 
plans with direct individual assistance from the resource persons. 


15. Field Trips 


Field trips can be used to allow teachers to see on-going operations 
which are related to their jobs. They may take the form of community 
tours and foreign travel also. They can be used most commonly in 
connection with orientation programmes for new teachers. These 
May take the form of a tour of the city or the school community. 


Lecture and reading activities should be combined with the field 
trip. 


16. Film Presentation 


_ Film presentation is also a useful technique for in-service educa- 
tion. Itis a kind of visualised lecture by remote control. It has the 
same characteristics of a visualised lecture but lacks live narration. 
Film presentations are ideally associated with discussion activities. 


17. Teacher Visitations 


This is an activity in which the teacher visits and observes another 
teacher in action. It is an individual activity in most instances, al- 
though small groups also benefit. 


18. Panels 


to a group by two or more 
a panel. This activity can be 
nel, symposium, debate etc. 
A several speakers interact with each other 
with a good bit of spontaneity. As a symposium, a normal series of 
brief presentations are made to the group. A debate is yet another 
structured form of the panel. The emphasis is on facts and ideas, 
and a large group can be observed, A panel can raise issues, provide 


facts, and stimulate interests: The discussion which follows can 
permit the development of deeper understandings. 
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PRESENT POSITION x 

Regional Colleges of Education, various Departments of the 
National Institute of Education of the NCERT, State Institutes of 
Education, State Institutes of Science Education and Extension Ser- 
vices Departments in various states etc., have been conducting 
programmes of in-service training of teachers in their respective 
spheres. 

The NCERT added a new dimension to its programme of in-ser- 
vice education of teachers by inviting a large number of office 
bearers of the Associations of Primary School Teachers in the country 
and exposing them to new ideas developed in the field of primary 
education. This programme was well received and has encouraged a 
large number of teachers to get directly involved in the qualitative 
improvment of primary education. Various states evinced keen interest 
in this programme and provided opportunities to teachers to raise 
their professional competence. 


A programme of awarding prizes to primary and secondary 
school teachers reporting outstanding innovations and experiments 
undertaken by them has been introduced to encourage innovativeness 
and creativity on their parts. 

Programmes for in-service education have been impressive in 
extent and intensity. 

1. NCERT has been organising four week summer institutes for 
secondary school teachers in various states for orientation particu- 
larly in science and mathematics, in collaboration with the University 
Grants Commission. During 1974-76, 328 such institutes were 
organised with the participation of 13,178 teachers. 


2. The Council has organised a massive training programme for 
teachers with a view to preparing them for implementing the new 
curriculum for the first ten years of the national pattern of education, 
in 8 states, in collaboration with the concerned State governments, 
involving 19,69 teachers. 

The Council also undertook an equally large-scale orientation 
programme for secondary school teachers and primary teacher edu- 
cators. A correspondence education cell has been set up in the 
Council mainly to guide the correspondence-cum-summer school 
course for practising teachers, run by its four Regional Colleges of 
Education, each of which is expected to cover about 12,000 teachers 


in its respective region. 
ondence-cum-contact courses comprising correspon- 
dee ey a six months followed by two weeks of contact have 
been developed for secondary school teachers and elementary teacher 
educators. The programmes for teachers aim at upgrading and en- 
Tiching content, methodology and evaluation techniques with reference 
> 
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to the uew pattern of school education while the programme for 
teacher educators aims at filling up gaps in the essential knowledge 
that they might not have acquired in their earlier training programmes. 
As a further link in this chain, the Council has a Programme of 
training in-service teachers through a number of centres of continuing 
education. 

4. Special courses for in-service téachers like workshops in the 
new methodology of teaching sciences through project method and 
training in work experience, have been organised. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Teachers should be given incentives for attending the in-service 
education programmes. 


l. Promotion should be tagged to successfully undergoing the 
in-service education programmes like summer institutes, work- 
shops and seminars. 

2. Attendance at in-service programmes should be made obli- 
gatory. 

3. Liberal grants should be given to teachers for educational 
tours in the country and abroad. 


4. Leave travel concessions should be allowed to teachers. 
5: tenye with pay should be given to teachers who go on study 
eave. 
Summary 


1. To enable the teacher to teach well, he must continue to grow 
professionally. 

2. In-service education refers to all activities on the part of emp- 
loyed persons that contribute to their professional growth and quali- 
fications. 

3. In-service education is intended to help the teachers in their 
professional 8rowth; to enable them to learn new ways of teaching; to 
rectify the omission of colleges of education; to help teachers in-ser- 
vice to face new problems efficiently; to enable the teachers to contri- 


bute to the qualitative improvement’ and to boost-up the morale of 
teachers. 


4. A number of techniques are used for in-service education such 
as workshops, seminars, publications, central science clubs, corres- 
pondence courses, staff councils and study circles, refresher courses, 
conferences, extension lectures, summer and winter institutes, lectures, 


demonstrations, project groups, directed practice activities, field trips, 
film presentation, teacher visitations, panels etc. 
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5. NCERT, State Institutes of Education, State Science Institutes 
and Extension Service Departments have been organising various 
types of in-service education programmes. 

6. Incentives should be offered to teachers for undergoing in- 
service education programmes. 


Evaluation 


1. What do you understand by In-service Education ? Why is it 
necessary for teachers to undergo in-service education pro- 
grammes ? What programmes are now being followed in this 
field in our country ? 

2. Discuss the need and importance of in-service education. 
What teachniques are being used for importing in-service 
training. 

3. Distinguish between pre-service and in-service education of 
teachers. Discuss the achievements and failures of in-service 
education programmes of teachers in our country. 


16 


Adult Education 


ial Education at Various Levels. Sum- 
mary, Evaluation. 


“If some one were to Prepare a literacy map of the world and colour the 
illiterate areas of the world black, India will be, to our shame, look like a 
dark continent. This is a state of things which makes me feel ashamed 
and indignant—ashamed that a country, which prides itself as one of the 
oldest cultural traditions in the world, should have come to this pass; 
indignant because we have been content to put up with this blot on our 
reputation so long.” 


K.G. Saiyadain ( 


Wuy ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT Education is one of the most important and formidable 
issues of Indian Education. More than 70 per cent of our fellow 
countrymen still vegetate in the darkness of ignorance and illiteracy, 
According to the Census Report of 1971, a Staggering number of 
388 million people in the country do not know how to read and 


The problem is as formidable today as it was when India became 
free. In 1947, literacy in India was about 14 per cent. The Census 
of 1971 puts it at 29 per cent. In other words, the percentage of 
literacy has doubled in the last three decades. This progress has been 
slow, especially if we take into consideration the fact that literacy is 
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And yet there is no doubt that adult education is directly linked 
with the economic, social, cultural and political regeneration of a 
country. A comparative study of the leading nations of the world 
shows that nations in the highest scale of literacy are also in the 
highest scale of per capita national income. To quote V.K.R.V. Rao, 
“without adult education and adult literacy, it is not possible to have 
that range and speed of economic and social development that makes 
it worthwhile in terms of value and welfare. New ideas and practices 
cannot be communicated to them who are untrained to receive 
them.” The circumstances of modern life are such that the illiterate 
is condemned to live on inferior existence. He has little prospect of a 
reasonable income. He remains insulated from sophisticated social 
processes—he is far from taking an intelligent part in the community 


or the government. 

Regarding the political aspect of this problem, it shall have to be 
admitted that adult franchise without adult education -isa paradox. 
That is why Gladstone had raised the slogan “Educate your masters” 
and Lenin had put emphatically that an illiterate person can have no 
socialism. 

Again, illiterate womanhood negates and frustrates all efforts at 
educating children. In fact, “the finest imaginable schemes of educa- 
tion for the young will prove largely abortive unless backed by a 
comparable scheme of education for the adult.” 

In a country where the demons of casteism, communalism, 
parochialism, provincialism and poverty are quite powerful, adult 

ion of a fairly high standard is an urgent imperative. The 


educati e 
question is not whether we can afford to do it but whether we can 


afford not to do it! a ad 
That it can be done is not in doubt; it is justa matter of 


priorities. 


Terms DEFINED 
Regarding the education of adults, a number of terms are in 
vogue e.g., adult literacy, functional literacy, adult education and 
social education. Let us try to define these terms: Adult Literacy: Its 
connotation differs from country to country. The lowest limit can 
be the ability to read and write one’s own name and a few other 
words in any language while the upper limit can be anywhere. In 
India, according to the census of 1961, the test of literacy was the 
ability to read and write any simple letter either in print or in 
manuscript. If the person could, with understanding, both read and 
write, he was considered literate. Itis obvious that this standard of 
literacy cannot equip the adult to meet the challenges of modern 


life. 
Functional Literacy : It means that the level of literacy should be 
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such that a person is able to function as a literate in his social and 
professional life. While literacy proper merely provides access to i 
written communication, functional literacy aims at a more compre- 

hensive training of the illiterate adult which is related to his role both 
as a producer and a citizen. Functional literacy envisages (i) thought- 
ful reading attitudes, (ii) mastery of reading skills, (iii) ability to 
clearly grasp the meaning of what is read to an extent of at least 90 


per cent accuracy, and (iv) ability to read silently for meaning within 
a vocabulary range of 300 words or more. 


Adult Education : It implies that : 


i. Everyman and woman should 
literacy as the first hope. 


ii. He or she should also be aided to acquire vocational, techni- 
cal and professional competence. 


iii. Human and personal development of individual should be 
duly fostered. 


be helped to acquire functional 


Bryson writes, “Adult Education includes all activities with an 

educational purpose, carried on by people, in the ordinary business 
equipment.”. Ernest Barker says, “Adult education is given ona 
part-time basis and, therefore, given concurrently with work and the 
earning of a living.” 
Adult education is imparted in two forms: 
Continuing education. Adult literacy is education for those adults 
who never had any schooling before. Continuating education is 
education for those adults who have had some schooling or 
education before. 

Social Education : The concept of socia 
Maulana Azad, the first Union Education 
a very broad concept which includes: 


Adult literacy and 


l education was given by 
Minister of India. This is 


i. Promotion of adult literacy; 
Improvement of economic conditions; 
iii. Betterment of health and Sanitation; 
iv. Education for democratic citizenship; 
v. Proper use of leisure 
aesthetic activities. 
Whereas in adult education 


1 t n, more stress is laid on personal 
developmem, in social education, social and civic efficiency are 
emphasised. 


and 
through cultural, recreational and 


The Central Ministr 


y of Education in 1963 published a pamphlet 
to clearly define the co 


ncept of social education as follows: 
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i. Social education is adult education; 

ii. Social education is education for desirable social change; 

iii. Social education is education for the betterment of the 
individual’s social, economic, political and moral life; 

iv. Social education is education which enables a community to 
assume direction of its own development; and 

v. Social education is education for better work, better rest, 
better use of leisure and better recreation. 


Indian Education Commission (1964-66) has given three essential 
ingredients of social education: 


i. It must be, as far as possible, work-based and aimed at creat- 
ing attitudes and interests and imparting skills and informa- 
tion which will help a person to do efficiently whatever work 
he is engaged in. 

ii. It must help the illiterate to interest himself in vital national 
problems and to participate in the social and political life of 
the country. 

iii. It must impart such skills in reading, writing and arithmetic 
as would enable him, if he so wishes, to continue his educa- 
tion either on his own or through other available avenues of 
informal education. 


RESUME OF THE PAST 


Although the history of adult education in India is to be looked 
for into the future rather than in the past, a brief chronicle of events 
may be of interest to readers. This chronicles of events may roughly 
be divided into five periods: 


1. The First Period (1920-27) The Beginning 


A number of factors were responsible for the spread of adult 
ducatioa during this period: 

(i) Growth of Political Consciousness: Certain political parties 
had come up. The discussions on franchise and other controversial 
matters helped to awaken consciousness and made the people realise 
the need for education. 

(ii) Indian Soldiers returned Home from War: An ordinary soldier 
was convinced that even a little education made them better soldiers 
at the front. Now, they wanted to have regular facility for 
education. 

(iii) Cooperative Movement was another important factor leading 
to the spread of adult education. The purpose of the cooperative 
movement was to give trainiug to the villagers and to increase their 
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financial status by financial help. Literacy classes were started to 
help the movement. 

(iv) Individual leaders like Rabindra Nath Tagore also dida lot to 
spread Adult Education : He trained a number of young men who 
worked with a missionary spirit to spread the message of adult 
education 


Due to these reasons, the different Governments took a number 
of steps to spread adult education: 

{i) In 1922, the Punjab Government for the first time inaugura- 
ted adult literacy campaign in collaboration with the Cooperative 
Department. By the end of 1922, there were 630 Adult Education 
Centres with 17,776 adults. During the course of five years, the 
scheme became popular and the number of centres increased to 3,784 
with 98,414 adults on the rolls. 

(ii) In Bengal, the movement was the concern of the cooperative 
department and was financed by cooperative societies, 


(iii) Madras University arranged extension lectures. 


(iv) Bombay tackled the problem through Adult Education 
Committees. 


2. Period 1927-1937 : First Decline 


Due to economic depression, this was a Period of 


adult education drive. Most of the adult education c 
closed. 


decline in 
entres were 


In Punjab, teachers under training in normal sc 
ted to take keen interest in adult education. 
adults were also established. In spite of all these, 
to 5,000 only. 


hools were requi- 
Some libraries for 
the enrolment fell 


3. Period 1927-1942 : Fresh Impetus 


This was a period of Progress. For the first t 
of India, adult education was accepted asa defin 


s for adults in Tamil. In Punjab, 
impetus due to the visit of Dr 
ach one, teach one’. In 1938-39 
adults on the rolls. From 5.3 per 
cent in 1931 literacy figures rose to 12.9 in 1941. 

The scheme was also included in the post-war development pro- 
gramme of Educational Reconstruction drafted by John Sargent. To 
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chalk out the definite objectives and content of Adult Education, a 
committee was appointed be CABE. 


4. Period : Second Slump Decline 


This period again was a period of decline for adult education. 
The country was hard pressed due to war, and the Quit India Move- 
ment and communal tensions were aggravating factors. The number 
of adults visiting the education centres fell in all the states. 


5. Period : 1947 Onwards 


The country’s independence gave fillip to the scheme. Under the 
direction of the Government of India, adult education was reorgan- 
ised. In 1948, the Central Advisory Board of Education appointed 
a committee to chalk out a common programme of social education 
for the country and to form a new concept of Adult Education. 
Maulana Azad, the first Union Education Minister, formulated a new 
concept of adult education as Social education. The Ministry of 
Education also defined the aims of sccial education and the States 
were asked to submit their plans. The Central government gave 
grants worth Rs 60 lakhs. 

In 1949, an International Seminar of South-East Asian countries 
was held at Mysore on the subject ‘Adult Education for Community 
Action’, This seminar outlined a programme of action fora social 
education movement in India. As a result, a number of experiments 


were tried: 


i. In Delhi, an Adult Education caravan was formed, which 
went from village to village. 

ii. In Madhya Pradesh, summer camps were organised with the 

help of teachers and students. 

In Bombay. Regional Committees were established. 

iv. The Central government gave substantial aid to the State 
governments for starting Janta Colleges. 


During the First Five Year Plan, a new concept of social educa- 
tion was evolved. The Ministry of Education began to coordinate, 
guide and give financial aid to the States. a 

During the Second Five Year Plan, Government took over the 
responsibility of training Social Education organisers, producing 
material for social education, conducting research and providing 
information to States and coordinating the social education work in 
different states. Peaches w OE 

During the Third Five Year Plan, new schemes and projects were 
taken ie Community centres, Janta Colleges, Gram Raksha Dals, 
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Farmers’ clubs, etc., were started in rural areas. Stress was also laid 
onthe training of social education workers, the organisation of 
seminars, production of literature for neo-literates. public libraries 
for adults, etc. 

In the Fourth Five Year Plan, the main programme to be 
developed was that of functional literacy among farmers, which was 
to be integrated with plans of increased agricultural production. 
Centrally sponsored schemes included the following: 


Assistance to voluntary organisations. 
Production of literature for neo-literates. 
Farmer’s education and functional litera.,. 
Social Education Workers Institute. 


Beye 


The unfortunate part of the Fourth Five Year Plan was that a 
very meagre share was allocated to social education. Out ofa total 
outlay of 809 crores Social Education got only 10 crores, a mere 
1.2 per cent. 


The educational planners of India showed an indifferent attitude 
towards adult education in the Fifth Plan also. Only Rs 10 crores 
was proposed in the original Plan. No specific programme was listed 
for implementation. 

The term ‘Adult education’ or ‘Social Education’ was replaced by 
‘Adult Literacy’ in the Plan document. Thus the bread and compre- 
es terms were narrowed down to the teaching of 3R's to the 
adults. 

The Plan suggested that programmes may be organised most 
effectively in connection with such developmental programmes or 
agricultural improvement, employment schemes in the rural and 
urban sectors, etc. 

__ A very high priority has been given to Adult Education in the 
Sixth Plan proposals. The total allocation proposed is Rs 200 crores 
or 10 per cent of the total educational outlay as against only 18 
crores and 1.4 per cent in the Fifth Plan. Besides, a number of 
agencies are expected to participate; thus funds will be coming 
from other sources too. Different employer groups and project 
authorities might fully finance their adult education programme. The 
plan outlays for agriculture and rural development includes provisions 
for the Farmers’ Functional Literacy Programmes etc. 

The Plan includes various proposals : 


iff The following existing programmes of adult education will be 
continued, improved and expanded, if necessary : 
i. Farmer’s Functional Literacy Project. 
ii. The Shramik Vidyapeeths and Adult Education Centres. 
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iii. Adult Education Departments in Universities. 

iv. The’ Nehru Yuvak Kendras. 

v. National Service Scheme. 

vi. Assistance to voluntary organisations. 

2. It is proposed that 650 lakh adults will be educated during the 
Plan period. 

3. The main target group of the programme will be the most exp- 
loited and weak and generally those below the poverty line. 

4. Special emphasis will be laid on those who are in the age 
group 15-35. 

5. The main objective of the programme is to increase the 
awareness of illiterate people about themselves and about the social 
reality around them. It will also include citizenship training, health 
education, family planning, vocational skills, science and technology 
in day-to-day life, physical education, cultural activities. 

6. Efforts will be made for stimulating the motivation of adults 
by adopting dynamic methods of learning through doing and living, 
and organisation of a fass movement. 

7. In developing the programme, full utilisation will be made of 
voluntary agencies, young persons interested in social service institu- 
tions and organisations interested in adult education, worker's 
organisations, retired teachers, working teachers and students. This 
clearly shows the Government's anxiety for the education of the 
Millions who could constitute a constructive force for development. 

8. Since a National Board of Adult Education has been estab- 
lished at the Centre to guide the programme, suitable agencies will be 
set up at the State, district, block and local community levels, 


Tue EDUCATION COMMISSION AND: ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult education found a rightful place in the Report of the 
Education Commission. The Commission accepted the new concept 
of “life-long education”. It wrote, “Education does not end with 
schooling but it is a life-long process. The adult today has need of 
an understanding of the rapidly changing world and the growing 
complexities of, society. Even those who have had the most 


sophisticated education must continue to learn; the alternative is 


obsolescence.” 

The Commission, while dilating upon the importance and need 
for adult education, has so well written, “One of the major planks in 
the strategy of a society which is „determined to, achieve economic 
development, social transformation and effective social security 
should be to educate its citizens to participate in its developmental 
programme willingly, intelligently and effectively.” Adults in India 


need to be educated to : 
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i. make democracy successful; 

ii. ensure economic progress and prosperity; 

iii. check population growth; 

iv. prepare intelligent citizens of sound character, inculcate a 


sense of discipline and ability to participate effectively in 
security measures; 

v. widen the intellectual horizon so as to fight the evils of 
regionalism and communalism; 

vi. sharpen the aesthetic sensibility of adults so as to fight dirt, 
illness and disease; 

vii. set the cultural tone of the community so as to be able to 
resolve quarrels and strifes by mutual discussion, to usher 
in an era of peace and harmony all round; and 

viii. enable adults to use their leisure profitably. 


In the opinion of the „Commission, an effective programme of 
adult education in the Indian context should envisage. 


i. Liquidation of illiteracy; 
ii. Continuing education; 
iii. Correspondence courses; 
iv. Libraries; 


v. Role of universities in adult education and organisation and 
administration of adult education. 


The Commission opined that with well-planned efforts, it should 
be possible to raise the national percentage of literacy to 60 per cent 
by 1971 and to 80 per cent in 1976. The task is tremendous, All 
out efforts by all agencies—Central government, State government, 
private organisations—are required and. if they are forthcoming 
nothing is impossible to achieve, 


THE NATIONAL PoLiCy ON EDUCATION, 1968 


__ The National Policy on Education, 1968, stressed the spread of 
Literacy and Adult Education in these words : 


be made functionally literate as early as possible. A lead in this 
direction should come from the industrial undertakings in the public 
sector. Teachers and students should be actively involved in 
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organising literacy campaigns especially as part of the social and 


National Service Programme. 
(b) Special emphasis should be given to the education of young 
practising farmers and to the training of youth for self-employment. 


NATIONAL ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMME 


The Government of India has given a very high priority to adult 
education. A national adult education programme was launched on 
2 October 1978, to cover 65 million illiterate persons, in the age 
group 15-35. About 7,04,000 adult education centres have been set 
up throughout the country. 

It is aimed that by 1982-84, capability to organise adult educa- 
tional programmes for 35 million persons would be strengthened. At 
that stage the aim would be to strive for a learning society in which 


life-long education is the cherished goal. 


The Programme 
It is proposed that adult education, while emphasising acquisition 
of literacy skills, should also be : i 


relevant to the environment and learner’s needs; 
flexible regarding duration, time, location, instructional 


arrangement, etc; 
diversified in regard to curriculum, teaching and learning 


materials and methods; and 
iv. systematic in all aspects of organisation. 


ih 
ii. 


iii. 


It is suggested that the range of the types of the programme which 


can be organised, are : 
. { 


Literacy with assured follow-up. 

ii. Conventional functional literacy. 

Functional literacy supportive of a dominant development 
programme. 

Literacy with learning-cum-action groups. 

Literacy for conscientisation and formation of organisations 


of the poor. 


The Partners in the Programme 

eep involvement of Central and State govern- 
luntary agencies, the following categories of 
sibility : School teachers, 


Apart from the d 


ments and numerous volun i 
persons could be assigned instruction respon 
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students, village youth, ex-servicemes and retired personnel, voluntary 
social workers, field level government and other functionaries. 


PROGRESS IN ADULT EDUCATION - 


In 1951, only 16.6 per cent of the people in India could read and 
write. The percentage went upto 24.0 in 1961 and to 29.47 in 1971. 
According to the 1971 census, Kerala had the highest literacy rate, 
69.75 percent: Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra came next with 45.77 
and 45.40 per cent respectively. Chandigarh led the Union Territories 
with a percentage of 70.43. Despite the rise in the literacy rate and 
the total number of literates, the number of illiterates has increased 
from 33.4 crores in 1961 to 38.6 crores in 1971 due to the fast grow- 
ing population. Rural folk and women folk form the bulk of 
illiterates. In 1971, more than half the People, nearly 60 per cent, 
were literate in urban areas, whereas less than one-fourth of the rural 
population, 27.89, was literate. Kerala topped the states in women’s 
literacy also, the percentage teing 62.53. Tamil Nadu with 31.00 
and Maharashtra with 30.92 came second and third respectively. 


Among the Union Territories the first place was held again by 
Chandigarh with 63.15 per cent. 


TABLE 4 
PROGRESS OF ADULT EDUCATION 1961-1971 
(In Lakhs) 
1961 1971 
Age group Literates Illiterates Literates Illiterates 
No. %age No. %age No. %age No. age 
5—14 336.6 29.5 803.2 70.5 523.3 34.9 973.6 65.1 
15—24 263.3 36.0 468.8 64.0 430.1 47.5 475.9 62.5 
25—34 192.3 28.5 481.9 71.5 260.0 33.9 506.1 66.1 
Spe 262.7 22.3 917.7 77.7 366.2 24.5 4267 75.5 
TABLE 5 


EXPENDITURE ON ADULT AND SOCIAL EDUCATION 
UNDER DIFFERENT PLANS 


First three Plans Fourth Plan Fifth Plan Sixth Plan 
Expen. % Expen. % Outlay % 
Rs crores 


11.0 45 06 18 1.4 200 10% 


ADULT EDUCATION 


THE PROBLEMS 

1. Although the need and importance or literacy in bringing 
about rapid social change and its vital role in national development 
has been recognised in India, it is paradoxical to say that the pro- 
blem of illiteracy has become more acute during the last two decades 
and a solution of the problem appears to be receding as time 


goes on. 


Though the perce 
and 24 in 1961 to 29. 


ntage of literacy has increased from 16.6 in 1951 
a 3 in 1971, the number of illiterates now show an 
increase of 88 million in two decades. This is attributed mainly to 
the population explosion and partly to inadequate efforts for the 
expansion of primary and adult education. 

In a study on the magnitude of illiteracy in India, 1961-1981, 
made by the Department of Adult Education of the NCERT for the 
Education Commission, estimates of the likely number of adult 
illiterates in the next 20 years have been worked out. These statistics 


are given in the table below : 


TABLE 6 


NO. OF ILLITERATES IN THE AGE GROUP 15-44 1961-1981 


No. of illiterates in Percentage of illiterates 


Year the Age Group 15-44 in the same age-group 
1961 131,095,451 69.4 
1966 144,359,189 67.4 
1971 157,710,242 65.5 
1976 154,425,089 56.2 
1981 139,443,281 44,3 


s been made in the above estimates is that 
m 1961 efforts in the field of adult literacy 
me order as in 1961. 

ding adult literacy is the variation of 
al and urban areas. There isa 
on in the rural areas of the 


An assumption that ha 
during the two decades fro 
would continue to be of the sa 

2. Another problem regar 
the literacy rates between the rur 
greater concentration of illiterate populati i 
country. The 1971 Census revealed that jlliteracy in the rural areas 
was high as 81 per cent as against 53 per cent in the urban areas. 
While illiteracy in the rural areas diminished by 6.9 per cent in the 
decade 1951 to 1961, in the urban areas it diminished by 12.4 per 


cent. 
3. Female illiteracy stood at 81.5 per cent in 1971, while male 
illiteracy stood at 60.6 per cent. 61.5 per cent of the male literates 
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live in urban areas and 33.8 per cent in the rural areas. Among 
females, 41.9 per ceat literates are in the urban areas and only 12.9 
per cent in the rural areas. 

4. Another aspect of the problem is the high illiteracy in the 
scheduled tribes numbering about 30 million. It is estimated that 
illiteracy among them is as high as 91.5% (86.3% for males and 96.9%, 
pockets, who have had the benefit of education for. a decade or so. 


The tribes are not only educationally backward but economically 
also. 


Therefore, any programme for their development should have 
literacy as an important component. An analysis of the figures shows 
that the higher the age group, the larger the extent of illiteracy. 
In the age group of 15—30, which roughly represents the youth, the 
percentage ‘of literates is now expected to be only 40 or 50 per 
cent. 

There has been only slight improvement, one per cent or so, in 

the literacy percentage of States like Assam, Bihar and Rajasthan in 
the last 10 years. A significant rise in the Percentage. of literacy is, 
however, recorded in Kerala, Maharashtra, Nagaland, Meghalaya, 
Himachal Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. Between 1961 and 1971, Maha- 
Tashtra obtained the highest position in terms of absolute number of 
Persons made literate. 
_ Among the Union Territories, Chandigarh heads the list for high 
literacy. Tts figure is 61.24—66.56 per cent males and 54.13 per cent 
females. Among the States, Kerala leads with 60.16 per cent—66.54 
males and 53,90 females. 

It is obvious that the problem of illiteracy in India is a problem 


of numbers which makes the task of the eradication of illiteracy a 
stupendous One, indeed. 


Why THis INCREASE IN NUMBER OF ILLITERATES ? 


A number of reasons i increase in the number 
of illiterates in our country : 


1. It is common knowledge that only 77, 


. 8 per cent of the children 
in the age group 6 to 11 


up 6 actually attend school. The remaining 22.2 
per cent which in absolute numbers is 14,550,000 are children who 
Breit up as illiterates and add to the already large number of adult 
illiterates. 


2. Heavy drop outs in the first 


reason for the alarming growth in adult illiteracy. It has been 


100 children who enter the first class 
33 ie., a mere one-third complete the 
en further estimated that 
t of the primary school every year. 
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Even if they have some rudiments of literacy at the time of dropping 
out, in a short period of two years or less, they would lapse into 
illiteracy and would grow into adulthood as illiterates for all practical 
purposes. i 


SLow Procress : REASONS AND REMEDIES 


The pace of adult education has been rather slow. The whole 
enterprise is dolorous and dark; there is neither interest nor ambition, 
much less mission. We are where we were decadesago. Below we 
outline some of the major reasons for the same : 

1. There is lack of interest in the scheme from all quarters. The 
labour class can hardly devote time because of poverty and the 
farmers are almost always busy in experimenting with the new tech- 
niques of farming. The political parties have not shown concern about 
the appalling illiteracy of the masses. They are silent about this issue. 
Young men come: to the centres to gossip and young ladies gather 
there to learn tailoring and knitting; literacy is rarely a desire or 
concern. 

2. The workers have neither any training in methodology nor are 
well conversant with adult psychology. They have no good literature 
to depend upon, They get neither any refreshening in their job nor 
any worthwhile guidance. No wonder, their job has become a dead 
routine without any direction or motive. 

3. The acute paucity of useful literature for all categories of 
functionaries and participants in the programme of adult education is 
another principal bottleneck in the proper functioning of adult educa- 
tion programmes. The neo-literate is not given the means to utilise 
and develop his skill. He is not provided with reading materials 
adapted to his needs and tastes, graded to match his progress, 
adequate in quality and quantity, accessible and obtainable at a price 
which he is willing and able to pay. K 

4. Irregular attendance on the part of adults also account for the 
meagre progress. Adults do not attend the adult education centre 
regularly. Due to one or the-other problem, they slip away from the 
classes. If an adult remains absent for a number of days, it becomes 
difficult to make up the deficiency. He/she falls behind and then 
drops out. 

5. Lack of vocational training in the content of adult education is 
also responsible for little holding power of adult education centres. 
The teachers working in the field of adult education are hardly com- 


petent to teach about vocations in which adults are generally interest- 


ed. An illiterate farmer knows more about agriculture than what the 


teacher knows. : 
6. Adult Education centres are not properly equipped. The 


centres do not have properly equipped libraries, reading rooms and 
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educational material. The adults, who are generally not enthusiastic, 
fail to get any inspiration. 


7. Lack of preparedness and of technical competence is also one 
of tne important hurdles, 


8. Last but the most important, of course, lack of finances is 
proving a great hurdle. Even in the Fifth Five Year Plan, full justice 
has not been done to this part of education. 


EFFORTS MADE TO Meet THE CHALLENGE 


A number of efforts have been made to meet the challenge of this 
stupendous degree of illiteracy : 


1. Two pronged attack against illiteracy : 


(a) The rapid quantitative expansion of primary school educa- 
tion; and (b) the school as centre for Adult Literacy programme.’ 

The progress made in the first is quite impressive as the number 
of children in the school-going age attending school has steadily 
increased and will continue to increase until the goal of 100 per cent 
attendance is reached by about 1985. “ 

As for the second, a number of efforts were made. The principal 
agency responsible for organising and conducting adult literacy work 


has been the State governments with financial and other assistance 
from the Central government. 


2. A number of non-governmental organisations have also done 
some work. 


Mass Approach : In this approach, Gram Shikshan Mohim of 
Maharashtra is quite commendable. 

Small Scale Approach: A large number of literacy classes, each 
consisting of about 30 illiterate adults, are organised. These classes 
meet at fixed hours, usually in the evening for men and in the after- 


noon for women. These classes, numbering over 50,000, are 
scattered throughout the country: 


Selective Approach: Another approach found quite useful in 
making adult literacy campaigns successful, is the selective approach. 
The aim in the selective approach is not eradication of illiteracy as 
such, but to provide facilities for literacy to those who are motivated, 
such or farmers in the high yielding varieties peogramme, industrial 
workers, rural women who are benefiting from the applied nutrition 
programme and other such groups. The specific needs of these groups 
can be ascertained and purposeful functional literacy programmes can 
be prepared to meet these needs. 

If this selective approach succeeds, 


k $ literacy becomes a tool for 
increasing production and w 


ould contribute directly to development. 
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At the same time, the number would be within manageable limits and 
the expenditure involved will not be too high. 


Efforts made by private agencies 

A number of commendable efforts have been made by non-govern- 
mental agencies : 

i. The Bombay City Social Education Committee took up a 
Crash Programme so as to eliminate illiteracy from the city of 
Bombay within five years. 

ii, The Karnataka Adult Education Council has contributed 
substantially to the raising of the level of literacy in the State. 

iii, The Literacy House, Lucknow, established in 1952 has made 
a major contribution in the training of literacy teachers in thousands 
who in turn have organised hundreds of literacy classes. 

iv. The Bengal Social Service League has been in the field of 
adult literacy for many years, specially working among the labourers 
in the city of Calcutta. The League has also organised the students 
of the University of Calcutta to conduct literacy classes in the villages 
adopted by different groups of students. 

`y. The Indian Adult Education Association, an all-India organis- 
ation, took up a pilot project in functional literacy in a district in 
Uttar Pradesh. i 

vi. The Government also subsidised the efforts of non-official organi- 
sations like the Jamia Millia and the Literacy Hotise, Lucknow for the 
production of literature. These agencies have produced hundreds of 
titles for the purpose. The Indian Adult Education Association has 
published over 90 books including some research studies for the adult 
education workers, organisers and supervisors. It also publishes two 
journals for the guidance of the various functionaries. The Depart- 
ment of Adult Education in the NCERT has also published guidance 
and training materials as well as a few research studies. The State 
Departments of Adult Education, in many States, publish newspapers 
for neo-literates and journals for workers and organisers. 


The Gram Shikshan Mohim of Maharashtra 


One commendable effort at mass-approach to reduce illiteracy has 
been taken up at Maharashtra known as Gram Shikshan Mohim. In 
the Mohim, the who'e village is taken as a unit for the literacy effort 
and the objective is to make the entire village literate in about a year 
or two, the village community is associated with the programme 
and it makes some contribution thereby reducing the cost considera- 
bly. Also, it ensures the creation of a favourable atmosphere for 
literacy in the village. There are some obvious advantages of this 


scheme : 
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‘ 


i. Motivation for literacy is created by the decision of the people 
themselves to become literate. Teachers are not to pursue the 
illiterates to come to the literacy class. 

ii. The movement has a contagious effect as no village would like 
to lag behind its neighbouring village in a programme for self- 
improvement and development. 

iii. The shortage of teachers usually found in normal literacy work 
is overcome by enlisting educated volunteers and eyen children 
studying in higher classes. 

iv. People can be made literate at low cost. It has been calculat- 
ed that the cost for making one adult literate comes to Re 1. The 
low cost is mainly due to the fact that the organisation is in the hands 
of the village people themselves. 

v. Teaching could be arranged for smali groups of 3 or 4 literates 
at a time convenient to them. When the literates cannot come to a 
literacy class, the ‘class’ could be taken to them. 

The results of the Gram Shikshan Mohim have been very impres- 
sive. The State government extended the scheme throughout 
Maharashtra with a target of making the entire state literate by about 

1970. 

In order to try out the scheme in other states, pilot projects were 
sponsored by the Union Ministry of Education. The State of Assam 
introduced the scheme in Nowgong district. Haryana took up the 
pilot project in Ambala district. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TACKLE THE PROBLEM 


. Adult education is a serious matter and it cannot be imparted 
with the help of slogans and gimmicks. Sustained work by properly 


trained and enthusiastic personnel provide the only solution. Care ` 


needs to be taken to see that the new programme is carried out ear- 
nestly and with a sense of purpose. We should neither plan for, nor 
expect, quick results. Nor should statistics be our sole goal. At the 
top of it all, there should be a continuous cost-benefit analysis to 
ensure that funds sanctioned with great difficulty do not go down the 
drain. What needs to be urgently ensured is that the money is spent 


on the training of the carefully selected workers and on genuine 
education. 


1. Involvement of voluntary agencies 


It is the effort of the Government to involve voluntary agencies 
ina big way. Some agencies like the Indian Adult Education As- 
sociation, the State Adult Education Couacil of Karnataka, the City 
Socia! Education Committee of Bombay, the Social Service League 
of West Bengal, Literacy House of Lucknow and Seva Mandir of 
Udaipur have done commendable work. Only voluntary organisations 
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having a background of long service and proper facilities and trained 
personnel need to be involved in the programme. 


2. Involvement of Colleges of Education 

Three hundred Colleges of Education with their 63,000 staff and 
trainees and about 1,500 training schools with their three lakh staff 
and trainees, need to be utilised for implementing the adult education 


programme. 


3. Involvement of Universities 


The universities can help mainly through their post-graduate 
Departments of Education. These institutions can, in fact, constitute 
the brains trust. The universities may start departments of adult 
education on the lines of the department set up in the Madras 


University. 


4. Implementation Committee 


Every state and Union Territory may constitute a small imple- 
mentation committee of experts drawn from the above-mentioned 
agencies and allocate duties to the various categories of workers 
involved. These committees should continue to function for the 
entire plan period and be given facilities and authority to be 


effective. 


5. Mass Media 


Mass media, posters, wal 
cost publications, television an 
vital role in educating adults. 
munication can be effectively use 
and enlightenment to the illitera 
educated population of adults. 


1 charts, films, radio, newspapers, low 
d satellite communications, can play a 

Some of these media of mass com- 
d for giving information, knowledge 
te and semi-literate, as well as to the 


6. Public Libraries 


A well-organised an 
libraries is necessary to p. 
to the growing number of the near- 1 
neo-literates from relapse into illiteracy. To equip the public librares 
with appropriate literature and to feed them on a continuous basis, 
there should be a big programme to produce books, pamphlets bulle- 
tins, encyclopaedias, dictionaries and other literature in all the 
Tegional languages. In the order to make them low priced, they 
should be subsidised, at least in the beginning, when the prices may 
be high because of small print orders. To provide incentives to 
improve the quality of this literature, competitions may be held and 


d effectively functioning network of public 
rovide educative and entertaining literature 
reading public and to protect the 
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prizes awarded to the best manuscripts. The value of such prizes 
should be sufficiently high to attract the best authors in the country 
to participate in the competition. 


7. Correspondence Courses 


This can prove a very useful vehicle of continuing adult education. 
The adult population scattered all over the country, including places 
far away from the towns and cities, as well as those located in hilly 
and isolated areas, can all be reached by correspondence provided 
there is a dependable mail service, Such courses have been tried for 


started these courses in India as well. Correspondence education 
should be used for a great variety of courses, not necessarily leading 
to university degrees. They may, for example, relate to gardening, 
farm practices, soil management, use of fertilizer, horticulture, piggery, 
poultry farming, house construction, case of children, nutrition, 
nursing, painting, music, languages, history ‘and culture so that a 


more heterogenous population of adult men and women can be 
benefited. 


8. Part-time or condensed courses 


Adolescent boys and girls who leave their schools at an early age 
can be offered part-time and condensed courses, and prepared for an 
appropriate public examination. They can then be trained further 
to become qualified teachers, nurses, midwives, craftsmen, laboratory 
assistants, social workers, etc. 


9. Evening and morning institutions 


Evening and morning institutions or classe 
can be organised to benefit persons who a 
tions and classes are more relevant to tow: 
of large-scale employment. These cou 
sunk in buildings, furniture and other ph 
institutions can be utilised. 
Correspondence courses and part- 
lish a parallel system of education fo 


s in existing institutions 
re employed. Such institu- 
ns and cities or other centres 
rses also do not need funds 
ysical facilities as the existing 


time or short courses can estab- 
T working adults. 


10. Other institutions and organisations 


There are other institu 
galleries, exhibitions, zoos, aquariums, study circles, extension lectures, 
Seminars, discussion clubs, reader's i i 
centres which can be developed and us 
education of adults, 
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11. Open universities 


For desirous persons suitable opportunities for furtherance of 
knowledge, qualifications and prospects have to be provided. Institu- 
tions like ‘Open Universities’ need to be established in increasing 
number. 7 


12. Worker universities 


As -in Yugoslavia, should be set up. They should provide 
both formal schooling and out-of-school education and should 
be open to all adults, whatever their earlier training; the 
only criteria for admission to these universities should be each 
individual’s aptitudes. Courses should be offered at all levels, rang- 
ing from elementary education to instruction in extremely specialised ` 
subjects for highly qualified workers. Each learner may choose 
among many different possibilities in laying down his study pro 
gramme. His programme may be adapted to the environment, diver- 
sified according to community and individual. Functional education, 
and workers’ general and cultural development should be considered 
equally important. 

Adult education is not a short-range or ad hoc programme. It has 
to be a continuous effort and it must have some in-built mechanism 
for a link-up with correspondence courses, part-time and evening 
institutions and vocation courses. The adult education centres need 
to be equipped to provide education, recreation, the latest professional 
know-how and information needed by the lay citizen in his day-to- 
day life as well as instruction in the elements of family life and the 
necessary niceties of life. 

How To INCREASE THE HOLDING POWER OF ADULT EDUCATION CENT- 
RES 

The question of questions is how education can be introduced into 
the existing social units and how those who come to scoff can be 
persuaded to remain to learn. This can be done only by giving people 
information on the subject which bas momentarily captured their 
interest. If adult education is to succeed it must start from the 
practical angle, from the situation in which adults find themselves 
and from the details of the world around them. In other words, 
education needs to be linked with home interests and the groups 
and societies in which men and women meet. The appeal to them 
should be made through their stomachs, their feet, their eyes, ears, 
feelings and work. For instance, the what, the why and the how 
of eating can provide a starting point for a series of talks 
on what constitutes a balanced diet and pave the way for a second 
series on health. 

The use of pictures, graphs and charts and of the walls of the 
buildings in which the people meet needs to be fully exploited. By 
recognising the value of emotional education a new approach can be 
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made to the problems of marriage and parenthood. From an interest 
in agriculture it is an easy transition to an interest in one’s own and 
other people’s geographical situation; so also from the romance of 
the making of everyday things to the marvels of medicine and science. 
The use of the radio, the use of the library as a social or community 
centre, the social as well as the private necessity for reading, these 
are all approaches which have to be made through the ears, and need 


to be exploited. Sustained work by properly trained and enthusiastic: 
personnel provides the only solution. 


METHODS OF ADULT AND SOCIAL EDUCATION 


If we want to cut at the root of the problem of increasing illiter- 
ates in our country, we shall have to increase the attracting and 
holding power of adult education centres. Methods specifically 
general to the needs of adults will have to be devised and followed so 
that the adult students are motivated to learn, participate in the 
learning process, make use of the adult students’ experiences, to make 
Sure that adult students are able to learn at their own pace. Methods 


will have to be varied and extensive so as to bring about all round 
development of the adult. 


According to Monroe, there are three chief methods of teaching 
adults: 

1. The Learner-Dominated method which includes the trial and 
error method, dril method, self-study and library work, experimental 
work, survey work, field trip and questionnaire. 

2. The Teacher-Dominated method which includes the lecture 
method, counselling, case study and demonstration. 


3. The Cooperative method which includes group discussion and 
apprenticeship. 


Now, we shall study some of these methods in detail : 
1. Lecture Method 


This method can be used where information has to be imparted 
to stimulate, to clarify, 


to review and to expand contents. The 
lecturer must use the devices of questioning and illustrations so 
as to maintain interest. 


2. Demonstration 


Demonstration, as a technique, can be used to illustrate the 
‘know-how’ of a particular process. It may be used in vocational 
training for making a person understand a process which is difficult 
to grasp from a verbal description. Demonstration can be of two 
types : 
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(a) Method Demonstration; and (b) Result Demonstration. 


In Method Demonstration, adults are shown how to do a thing. 
For example, making soap, washing the sore eyes of a baby, etc. 
In result demonstration, the adults are shown the start or end of 
a lengthy process to bring home certain facts. For example, we 
have to show to the farmers the better method of sowing rice. To 
show them, things have to be demonstrated. Result demonstration 
can help here. 
To make the demonstration of solid benefit to the adults, the 
demonstrator must be careful about the following : 
i, Seating arrangement should be proper and adequate. 
ii, Lighting and ventilation arrangements should be satisfactory. 
iii. The place of demonstration should be one where the largest 
number of people for whom the demonstration is meant, can assem- 
ble. Each demonstration should be followed by a discussion session 
to enable the observers to clear their doubts etc. 
iv. Demonstration must be followed by‘individual practice. 
v. The demonstrator should try to build up a group of volun- 
teers to multiply the demonstration in the neighbourhood. 


3. Group Discussions 


This is one of the most important techniques of teaching adults. 
It is an extremely useful technique for understanding social, civic, 
political and economic problems, especially when acquisition of desir- 
able attitudes is the aim. 

Group discussions may range from large-scale attempts such as & 
debate, a symposium, a panel to informal chit-chat amongst friends. 
They may be helpful in sharing information, for obtaining and gaining 
respect for various points of view; for clarifying ideas; for inspiring 
interest; for evaluating progress. 

The teacher should be careful about the planning and conduct of 
discussion. He should see that everybody gets the due share. He 
should see that the discussion is a truly cooperative experience and 
there is no digression. The discussion should lead to some definite 
conclusions which may be summarised at the end. 


Apprenticeship 


This is another useful method of teaching adults. Here, a student 
learns through working in close cooperation with his teacher. The 
adult can be associated with a person whó knows his job well, and 
thus he can acquire trade skills. This method can be used in trades 
like carpentry, smithy, metalwork, electronics, aeromodelling almost 
in any trade where a skill is to be learnt. 
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In addition to these methods, some activities may also be used to 
motivate the interest of adults and maintain it. Below we list some 
activities : m 

i. Organisation of camps. 
ii. Cultural and Recreational Activities. 

iii. Excursions and Tours. 

iv. Organising Sports. 

v. Organising Exhibitions. 
vi. Library Work. 
vii. Social Service, etc, 


Times have changed for the better. There is more awakening in 
the people for education. Even the peasantry, steeped in traditional 
way of thinking and suspicious of innovations, seem at least to be 
sloughing off their inertia, because new methods and techniques of 
farming have opened up exciting possibilities Tribals and backward 
sections of the people are more eager than before to enlist as learners. 
Hence the problem is not lack of response on the part of the unedu- 
cated. An all out effort needs to be made by Central government, 
State governments and voluntary agencies to give concrete shape and 
reality to this response. 

__ As present facilities are lagging far behind the adult popula- 
tion’s educational and cultural needs, step-by-step progress is not 
enough : what is required is a giant leap forward. This can 
only be achieved if private individuals and public bodies join in 
contributing both effort and resources, As suggested by the Interna- 


onal Commission on Development of Education, action must be 
taken to: 


Utilise all existing scholastic establishments (primary, secondary, 
technical schools) for adult education activities, and to increase 
the number of adults admitted to higher education institutions. 


Create special adult education or integrate out of school activities 


to assist adults to function better as citizens, producers, consumers 
and parents. - 


Promote the organisation of individual and community educational 
activities, encourage self-education, develop spontaneous initiative 


and make all educational means available, to the greatest 
number. 


1. International Commission on the Development of Education, p. 206. 
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our Government is just timely, and with concerted effort supported by 
well-thought out programmes and adequate funds, it may well be the 
best remedy for the massive illiteracy in our country. 


Summary 


1. Educating adults is one of the most important and formidable 
issues of Indian education. The adults need to be provided educa- 
tion for reasons social, economic and political. 

2. Various terms are used as adult literacy, functional literacy, 
adult education and social education. 

3. Efforts have been made from time to time for educating adults 
—the periods have been punctuated with some success and then some 
setback. Now a National Adult Education Campaign has been 
launched since Oct. 2, 1978, for educating 65 lakh adults. 

4. There are a number of problems—increase in the number of 
illiterates, variation of the literacy rates between the rural and urban 
areas, larger illiteracy rate among women, high illiteracy in the 
scheduled tribes, etc. 

5. The increase in the number of illiterates is due to lower 
percentage of pupils of the age group 6-14 attending school and heavy 
drop outs in the first five years of schooling. i 

6. Slow progress in adult literacy is due to various reasons : 
lack of interest, workers not well conversant with adult psychology, 
paucity of useful literature, irregular attendance, lack of vocational 
training, centres not properly equipped, lack of preparedness and 
technical competence, lack of finances, etc. 

7. The situation can be improved by following various measures: 
involvement of voluntary agencies, colleges of education, training 
schools and universities, forming implementation committees at 
various levels, use of mass media, public libraries, correspondence 
courses, evening and morning institutions, open universities, workers 
universities etc. Efforts should be made to increase the holding power 
of adult education centres by making education purposeful and 
interesting. 

8. For the education of adults three methods have been advoca- 
ed by Monroe: the Jearner-dominated, teacher-dominated, and 
cooperative method. 

9. The National Adult Education Programme taken up by the 
Government is just timely. All out efforts are needed to make ita 


success. 
Evaluation 


1 Why is there need for educating the adult in a free country 
like India ? 
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. Define ‘Social and Adult Education’. Describe the organisa- 


tion of adult education in your state. Why has it not been 
able to make headway ? 


- What is meant by ‘Adult illiteracy’ ? What measures would 


you recommend for the early liquidation of adult illiteracy 
in your state? In sucha programme, what role would you 


like to assign to government, voluntary agencies and 
employers ? 


. Discuss critically the recommendations of Indian Education 


Commission (1964-66) regarding expansion and improvement 
of Adult Education ? 


- What are the major problems in the field of Adult and Social 


Education ? Suggest measures to tackle these problems. 


. What do you know about Nationa] Adult Education Pro- 


gramme ? Give suggestions to make it a success. 


- How can we increase the holding power of adult education 


centres ? 


- What methods will you Suggest for effective Adult Education? 
. Discuss the role of Adult Education in the Green and White 


Revolution. 


. Critically examine the recommendations of International 


Ommission on the Development of Education pertaining 
to adult education. 


17 


Education of Women 


Past Perspective. Why Slow Expansion? The Issues. Pointers for Reform. 
Efforts Made. Summary. Evaluation. 


“BpucaTION of boys is education of one person, but education of a 
girl is the education of the entire family,” said Jawaharlal Nehru 
while underlying.the importance of women’s education. 

In the words of the Indian Education Commission (1964-66), 
“For full development of our human resources, the improvement of 
homes, and for moulding the character of children during the most 
impressionable years of infancy, the education of women is of even 
greater importance than that of man.” This perhaps sums up the 
important place which education of women occupies, particularly in 


the present context. 


Past PERSPECTIVE 


i. Women’s education was badly neglected in the past. While 
her position in Vedic times or even the Upanishadic era was good, 
there is no doubt that the period after about 1000 A.D. was a dark 
age for her. Whatever the historic reasons, her social position began 
to deteriorate during the petiod and had considerable repercussions 


on her education. 

ii. During the British period while men’s education was moderni- 
sed and institutions were opened to promote this, nothing was done 
to promote women’s education. It was only with the establishment 
of municipalities and local fund committees in 1870 that it was 
possible to promote girls’ education through local public funds. The 
social awakening among the people, the realisation by the educated 
that no social or political progress of the country was possible unless 
women were educated, led to further efforts to promote her education. 
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Schools were opened through private effort. In some Provinces, 
Separate colleges were opened and even SNDT University, the 
only women’s University, came into existence in 1915 through the 


efforts of Maharishi Karve to provide higher education suitable for 
women. 


iii. The real impetus to women’s education came with the politi- 


cal awakening of the country and the great push Mahatma Gandhi 
gave to women’s movement. ? 


iv. In the year 1973-74, 111.3 Per cent of boys were in primary 
schools while 81.9 per cent of girls were in schools. In 1973-74 about 


60.4 per, cent of boys were in middle schools while the percentage of 
girls was only 32.8. 


able progress in providing faci- 
n since Independence, it needs 
0 » as is clear from Table 7, that only 40.8 per cent of 
girls are enrolled in Primary schools, 33.6 in middle schools and 
28.3 in High and Higher Secondary schools in the year 1978-79. 
This indeed is slow Progress. Again, the male literacy rate is 
around 40 per cent or less and the female rate Tanges between 8 and 
13 per cent, 

_. Education is a measure of the stage of development of the nation 
In general and its social development in Particular, It is, there- 
fore, necessary to ensure the progress of women’s education in the 
development Plans as a prime focus. A social movement requires to 


be Tevived to create the necessary atmosphere for the spread of girls’ 
education, 


The Recommendations of the Education Commission—1964-66 


The Education Commission (1964-66) made the 


; n following recom- 
mendations on the subject of women’s education. 


: I gy for the deyelopment of education 
of girlsand women will have to take two forms. The first is to 
rogrammes recommended by` the National 


National Committee on Women’s Educati 1958-59) under the 
Chairmanship of Smt. ch oe 


on the following lines: 
1. The Education of women sho 
e in ed i 


close the existing gaps between the education of men and women in 
as short a time as possible. 
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2. Special schemes should be prepared for this purpose and the 
funds required for them should be Provided on a Priority basis; 
and 


3. Both at the Centre and in the States there should be a special 
machinery to look after the education of girls and women. 

“The role of women outside the home has become an important 
feature of the social and economic life of the country and for the 
years to come, this will assume larger proportions affecting a 
majority of women. It will, therefore, be necessary to pay adequate 
attention to the problems of training and employment of women.” 


The tenth meeting of the National Council for Women’s Educa- 
tion held in 1968 recommended that: 


1. During the next plan period, there should be special pro- 
grammes for preparation of girls for different vocations and occupa- 
tions, 

2. Education at pre-primary and adult Stages would ensure that 
the intervening age-groups are educated and this would provide 
full-time and part-time work to many educated unemployed women. 

3. Education at the secondary stage should be vocationalised 
with a view to divert the students into different walks of life. More 


ndian Institutes of Technology with courses suitable to girls should 
be established for post-secondary stage. 


4. The National Institute for Higher Education and Training 
roud train women to positions of high level leadership and respon- 
sibility. 

5. Industrial training centres should be established in adequate 


numbers to provide training for women in those fields where women 
personnel are needed. 


National Policy on Education—1968 


The Policy stressed the im 
laid down, “The education of g 
on grounds of social justice, 
transformation,” 


portance of women’s education. It 
irls should receive emphasis, not only 
but also because it accelerates social 


Wuy SLOW EXPANSION? 


_ There are certain serious difficulties in the way of expansion of 
girls’ education. Some of these are listed below: 


i. Conservatism of Parents; Š | 
ii. Tradition-ridden Social customs; 

iii. Shortage of Women teachers; 

iv. Lack of hostel and school buildings; 
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v. Outdated textbooks; 
vi. Purposeless curricula; 
vii. Inadequate transportation etc., 
viii. Early marriages in rural areas and in certain strata of so- 
ciety; 
ix. The feeling that highly educated girls would be less amena- 
ble to family discipline; and 
x, The feeling that higher education for girls is not necessary 
to run a home. 


Tue ISSUES 


1. There is a big lag between boys and girls that are schooling. As 
is clear from Table 8 there is considerable disparity in the enrolment 
ratios of boys and girls. Taking the figures of 1976-77, we see that 
in classes I-V 97.2 per cent boys and 63.5 per cent girls weré enroiled. 
In classes VI-VIII, 48.7 per cent boys and 24.5 per cent girls were 
enrolled. Similarly, in classes IX, X, XI 28.8 per cent boys and 
only 12.3 per cent girls were enrolled. This proportion is not in 
keeping with the needs of the economic and social development. The 
big lag needs to be removed in order to meet the requirements for 
educated women in different fields. 


TABLE 8 


ENROLMENT RATIO BOYS-GIRLS 1976-77 
ee SS eee 


Average 
Classes Age group Boys Girls | Total 
Years , 
SN SSS Ee 
LV A 6-11 97.2 63.5 80.9 
. VI-VIII ~ "11-14 48.7 24.5 37.0 
IX X XI ` 14-17 28.8 12.3 20.9 


a 


2. Wastage, stagnation and lapse into illiteracy stare us in the 
face particularly in the field of women education. In the Report of 
the Committee on Girls’ Education, it was pointed out that 14% of 
girls in primary schools drop out before they become literate. 
Numerous causes for wastage are given: 


i. Apathy of parents to send girls to schools; 


ii. Indifference of parents; 
iii. Discouragement due to failure; 
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iv. Prevailing system of examinations; 
v. Defective methods of teaching; 
vi. The necessity of girls to do domestic work; and 


vii. The necessity of girls for looking after their younger bro- 
thers and sistérs when both the Parents go out to work. 


3. There is neither earnestness for girls’ education nor sustained 
efforts to enforce the Acts. Even after Independence and in spite of 


of the large majority of people for whom compulsion is intended. 


POINTERS FOR REFORM 


1. School going should be made convenient and acceptable for girls. 
This can be done in a number of ways: 


i. Exempting girls from paying fees—Some states which are seri- 
ous with regard to girls’ education are constantly endeavouring to 


remarkable progress in girls’ education began by exempting girls from 
Paying fees even when it is obligatory for boys, 

i. Period of free education for girls may be made longer than for 
boys—In Some States like Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Rajasthan, Tripura and Pondicherry, this measure has been 
tried with great success. 

iii. Provision of separate schools after the lower Drimary— May 


also help in attracting the girls to the schools and retaining them 
there for a longer period. 


thers and sisters during school hours. Local 
be fully trained, May be Tonine 
to look after the younger group 


: ; ily unemployed, can be sought. 
vi. Appointment of school mothers in mixed schools—This may 
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also help in removing the hostility of parents to sending their daugh- 
ters to mixed schools. 

- 2. Special incentives like additional allowances commensurate with 
the hardship of rural areas should be given to the women teachers— 
Living and working in rural areas is by no means a picnic. Only 
special incentives will be able to attract teachers to rural schools and 
hold them there. 

3. Accommodation for lady teachers should be provided near the 
schools—For some time to come, teachers will have to be recruited 
from urban or semi-urban areas and we should not expect the teach- 
ers to spend their time in search of accommodation in case the 
villagers find it difficult to offer accommodation. 

4. A social climate needs to be created among the village commu- 
nity to enroll all girls of school-going age—The community, which 
‘os not attend to girls’ education, needs to be socially repriman- 

ed. 

5. Family education should be made an integral part of women’s 
education—The scheme of women’s education should emphasise 
family education for parents as well as for children. 

6. Contents of Women's education should emphasise the needs of 
womanhood—K nowledge of motherhood including child care, home- 
craft and home economics should become an integral part of the edu- 
cation of all girls. 

7. The Central and the State governments should join hands and 
seek the cooperation of all voluntary organisations to spread education 
for girls in every nook and corner of the country—This needs to be 
considered as a priority programme of education. It is likely to pay 
its dividend manifold in the overall development of the nation. 

8. Part-time Education Programmes—Many girls are not sent to 
school, not because of the social stigma, but because they are requir- 
ed at home to look after young brothers and sisters and shoulder the 
household work. They cannot be spared for school also because some 
of them are required to take up paid jobs to supplement the family 
income. Also, expenditure on books and clean clothes which a school- 
going child needs, is not considered worthwhile when the child is a 
girl and will eventually be married off and will not become a perma- 
nent earning member of the parental home. For such girls, part-time 
educational schemes are the answer. 

Part-time education programmes will encourage girls to stay on in 
school and thus reducing the number of drop-outs will prevent the 
growth of a new generation of illiterates and provide continuing 


education. 

9. Post-Elementary education to be 
education should enable a woman to 
mother and a useful citizen. This ¢ 


job-oriented—Post-clementary 
become a better wife, a better 
ducation should increase the 
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earning capacity of women. Therefore, it must definitely be job- 
oriented. Volunteers can help in running short-term, useful and job- 
oriented courses for students as well as housewives. Secretarial cours- 
es, accountancy, child-care, interior decoration, cooking, repairing 
fuses, radio, etc:, are some of the jobs which prove helpful in the 
home and also enable some to get employment. On the completion 
of such a course or training, a certificate should be awarded to the 
successful trainee. The financial liability of running these courses 
should be entirely that of the voluntary organisations. 

10. Help of women’s associations may be obtained: There are more 
than six thousand national and state welfare associations in India. 
Government should urge them to take up at least one common item 
of work. For instance, functional literacy drive, if accepted by them 
as a part of their programme, would make considerable headway 
within a short span of time. 

Voluntary agencies can further play an important role in creating 
the right kind of public opinion in favour of women’s education. 

The Government and voluntary workers should work together 
and remember that India needs every resource at’ her disposal and 


cannot afford to waste the talent of any one who strives to rise to the 
occasion and help the cause. 


EFFORTS MADE 


The Central and State governments have taken a number of steps 
to stimulate the education of girls and women. These include: 


i. Creation of separate cells in the State Directorates of Educa- 
tion to look after the programmes of girls education. 
ii. Establishment of polytechnics for girls; 
iii. Construction of staff quarters for women teachers 
areas and girls’ hostels. 
iv. Introduction of condensed educational courses; 
v. Assistance to voluntary educational organisations wo 
the field of women’s education; 
vi. Holding of seminars in different states to discuss problems 
and programmes of girls’ education; and 
vii. The National Council for Women’s Education advises the 


Central and State governments in framing programmes and 
policies for the education of women, 


in rural 


rking in 


Summary 


1. Education of women is ver 


y important for the progress and 
development of the country. ELPETOS 
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2. At present, there is a big lag between the boys and the girls 
that are schooling; there are large differences in rates of literacy; there 
is a lot of wastage and stagnation. 

3. For making women’s education popular, school-going should 
be made convenient and acceptable for girls; special incentives should 
be given to women teachers; accommodation for lady teachers should 
be provided near the schools; a social climate needs to be created 
among the village community; family education should be made an 
integral part of women’s education; contents of education should 
emphasise the needs of womanhood; the Central and State govern- 
ments should join hands and seek the cooperation of voluntary agen- 
cies; part-time education programmes should be started; post-elemen- 
tary education should be made job-oriented; help of women’s 
associations should be obtained. 

4. A number of efforts have been made to promote the education 
of girls and women. 


Evaluation 


1. What difficulties are generally experienced in spreading 
education among women? What suggestions can you offer to 
meet them? 

2, What are the issues involved in making women’s education 
popular? Suggest pointers for reform. 

3. What is the importance of women’s education in the develop- 
ment of the country? Narrate the efforts made by different 
agencies to promote women’s education, 


r 18 


Non-Formal Education 


what is Non-formal Education? Need for Non-formal Education. 
What Non-formal Education is Not? Non-formal Education for 
Whom. Nonformal Education Programmes. Agencies’ for Non-formal 
Education. Areas of Non-formal"Education, Non-formal Education 
Programmes in Action. Advantages of Non-formal Education. 
Limitations of Non-formal Education. Guidelines to Make non- 
formal Fducation a Success, Summary. Evaluation. 


WHAT 1s Non-FoRMAL EDUCATION? 


Coomps and Ahmad have defined non-formal education as an organis- 
ed systematic educational activity carried on outside the framework 
of the formal school system to provide selected types of learning 
situations to particular subject groups in the population, adults as 
well as children. They believe non-formal education can include 
within school, Programmes such as agriculture extension, community 
development, farming and technical vocational training, etc. Such 


as elsewhere, are poin- 
systems must accept as 
ion in schools, colleges 
ur goals of universal 
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1. To universalise primary education—Even after thirty years of 
independence, we have not been able to achieve our goal of universa- 
lisation of primary education. The Third All India Educational 
Survey indicates that with 100 students in class I the enrolment in 
class II falls to 66, in class III it falls to 52,in class IV to 40 and in 
class V to 31.80, thus reflecting a total wastage of about 70 per cent. 
For all this wastage and drop-out the chief cause is poverty. The 
children are needed more by the family to supplement the family in- 
come than to attend schools. Now the question arises: should we 
follow the policy of now-or-never or an open door and multiple- 
entry policy so that those who once missed the bus due to compul- 
sion could catch it again? Ina democratic country, it is absolutely 
essential that the voter is educated. Where formal system could not 
help, we must try the non-formal approach. 3 

2. To eradicate adult illiteracy—-There are millions of illiterate 
adults in our country. ‘They cannot join the formal system, yet they 
would like to acquire the minimum skills and knowledge which are 
important for leading a good life. These adults cannot study in the 
existing primary schools partly because they are engaged in their 
work for earning their livelihood and partly because they require a 
very different type of content and teaching—learning process for 
functional literacy which can be provided alone through non-formal 


approach. 

3. To help young children in the age 0 to 3 years and 3 to 6 years 
and their mothers—These are the stages for which it is not possible to 
use a formal system of education. Mothers need to be given orienta- 
tion regarding the health, nutrition and care of their children and 
their own. For children in the age-group 3 to 6 years, again health, 
nutrition and care are important both for children and their mothers. 
We have to take due care of the child in this age-group regarding his 
cognitive, social, emotional, physical and aesthetic development. Non- 
formal education is the best form of education for all these, 


4. To meet the omissions of formal education—Provision of 
universal schooling is beyond the means of our country, Increasing 
population and limited resources is the predicament of our educa- 
tional planners. It is difficult to divert huge sums of money ina 
developing economy to match the required level of expansion for 
traditional schooling. Non-formal education is the only practical 
alternative. 

5. To meet the enormous and imperative challenges of a democratic 
set-up—At the moment the challenges before educationists and 
educational planners have been manifold: how to familiarise the mas- 
ses with the democratic process, how to impart rudimentary literacy 
skills as a means of self-emancipation, -self-fulfilment and social jus- 
tice. To keep pace with the magnitude and diversity of the problems, 
the halting rhythm of progress, through the formal system alone is 
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insufficient and inadequate. To achieve some tangible objectives and 
meaningful targets in out-of-school education, some non-formal ways 
are needed. 


6. To meet the inadequacy of formal education—Formal education 
cannot satisfy all societal, collective and individual- needs for educa- 
tion, knowledge, skills and behavioural changes. It is inadequate to 
cope with all the necessities of the changing world. Schools, colleges 
and universities, even if ideally developed, curricula and certificates 
even if perfectly elaborated, cannot by the very nature of today’s 
world cope with all the emerging requirements. Any level of studies 
must today be complemented or enriched. The time is over when 
formal education was an one-for-ever, and one-for-whole-life enter- 
prise. Education has to be a life-long process; the non-formal educa- 
tional techniques must supplement the formal to complete the 
education process. 

7. To enable us to work within our means—Our limited resources 
and priority for compulsory schooling target do not permit reckless 
Opening of more schools, colleges and universities. At the same time, 
with our commitment to the socialistic pattern of society, we cannot 
possibly deny equal opportunities of education to all the sections of 


society. We have, therefore, to think of non-formal systems of impar- 
ting education. 


8. To enable the pupils to learn and earn—With the Tising cost 
of living and a greater urge for learner autonomy, a large number of 
boys and girls like to earn and learn simultaneously. This can only 
be possible if non-formal agencies of education exist. 


9. To enable those students to get education who had to discon- 
tinue formal education owing to pecuniary and other circumstances— 
Non-formal education is needed for those students who had to 


discontinue education because of lack of aptitude and motivation but 
who may later on become motivated. 


10. To enable the students in geographically remote areas to get 


education because the formal education cannot be within their easy 
reach, 


11. To enable the educated to refresh and update their knowledge 
—Non-formal education facilities are needed for those individuals 
who look upon education as a life-long activity and may either like 


to refresh their knowledge in an existing discipline or to acquire 
knowledge in a new area. 


12. To rectify the educational imbalance between those who live 
in villages and those who live in towns—Non-formal education facili- 
ties specially provided in the villages can help in coping with the 
ever-increasing demand for education and the social necessity of 
providing equal educational opportunities to all in order to ensure 
proper growth and strengthening of democracy. This is a system 
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which can take education to the majority of people who live in 
villages scattered all over the country. 

13. To make provision for learners who cannot join the face-to- 
face system of education—There are many learners, both young and 
adult, who cannot afford to join the face-to-face system of education 
due to personal and professional responsibilities. For such type of 
learners some provision has to be made for non-formal education. 

14. To provide educational facilities to socially and economicaily 
neglected sectors of society—Non-formal education is needed for the 
socially and economically neglected sectors to enable them to improve 
professional competence and quality of life. Straight-jacketed formal 
system of education cannot help us to achieve these objectives. A 
flexible and non-formal system of education is needed. ‘ 


WHAT NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 1s NOT 


Non-formal education is not an inferior substitute for conven- 
tional education. Such an education is good not only for lower 
social classes, people without any education or for unskilled and 
illiterate men and women but also for the literate, the educated and 
the skilled also. Non-formal education is good and needed for all 
types of learners. 

Non-formal education is not a substitute for formal education. 
It supplements and reinforces formal education. It corrects the 
rigidness and discriminations inherent in the formal education 
system. i 

Non-formal education cannot be imparted anyhow. It has to be 
properly planned and implemented. It requires intellectual prepara- 
tion to clarify the conception, develop the theoretical base through 
reflection and ensure a system. 


NoN-FORMAL EDUCATION FOR WHOM 


Non-formal education will be particularly useful for the following 
categories of people: 

1. People of all ages who never had the opportunity to follow 
any formal education programme. This includes (i) early childhood 
where there are no institutional opportunities available, (ii) young- 
sters. 12-18 years old who missed elementary school, and 
(iii) illiterate men and women. 

2. Students who could not complete primary or secondary 


school. 


3. Learners 
for deeper and more complete 
interest. 


‘of different stages of education who feela need 
knowledge in a subject of particular 
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4. Labourers, both in urban and rural areas, young workers, 
smali farmers, landless farmers, small enterpreneurs, etc., who need 
up-to-date knowiedge related to their job and particularly related to 
latest technological improvements. 


5. Educated unemployed of various age-groups whose non- 
relevant education needs to be made more relevant in order to increase 
their chances of employment. 


6. Graduates, professionals, intellectuals who need a refreshment 
or reorientation to make them up-to-date in their knowledge. 


7. People in all age-groups, in all social strata and with all 
educational backgrounds who need some ad hoc earning to improve 
their knowledge, skills or understanding regarding a new scientific 
invention, the purchase of modern equipment, some social move, a 
new seed, psychological problems of grown-up children, some un- 
precedented government measures, nationalisation of banks or facto- 
ties, deficiencies in nutrition, the latest elections, etc. 

9. Politicians, administrators, foremen, local leaders, officers in 


various community services who want to benelit from opportunities 
for professional and social mobility. 7 


10; People who require programmes for personal satisfaction like 
recreation, leisure time activities, cultural or artistic programmes, 
games and sports, travelling and tourism, etc. 

Non-formal education for the nine groups mentioned above are 
more or less needed in all communities and should be included in 
the future development of the Indian educational system at different 
levels of priority, according to the resources available. 


Non-Format EDUCATION PROGRAMMES 


Various types of non-formal education programmes have been 
started in our country: z 


— 


The Adult Functional Literacy Programme. 

2. Correspondence Courses for those who cannot afford to join 
the regular classes in the schools and colleges. 

3. The Satellite Instructional Television programme for children 
in primary schools and for adults. 

4. The Non-formal Education Programme for drop-outs in the 


age-group 6-14 years through part-time education for adop- 
ting’ multiple entry. 


AGENCIES FOR NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 


A number of agencies can be hel 


‘ pfulina broad system of non- 
formal education. 
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l. Institutions for Formal Education—The different types of 
schools, colleges and universities shou!d gradually expand their activi- 
ties in order to open their ‘doors’ to varied types of learners. These 
institutions can establish links with handicraft, industrial or agricul- 
tural units, with experts in different fields for some practica! non- 
formal education. The formal institutions have tremendous 
potential for non-formal education. The Home Science Colleges, 
Food-Craft Institutes, Polytechnic, Institutes of Fine Arts, Professio- 
nal Institutions, Universities—all have great potential and are 
available particularly during spring, autumn and summer vacations. 

2. Special Institutions for Non-formal education—A variety of 
institutions for non-formal education are also available. Nehru Yuvak 
Kendras, Village literacy centres, Training Centres in factories, Cen- 
tres for workers, education, centre for correspondence education and 
public libraries are some of them. 

3. Voluntary Non-governmental Organisations, like Clubs and 
Societies. 

4. Radio and Television—These have to play a tremendous role 
in non-formal education. They can have different programmes: Pro- 

_grammes as part of or as support to formal school curricula, non- 
curricular programmes for school learners, instructional programmes 
for out-of-school youth and adults, and programmes for animation, 
motivation or information. 


AREAS OF Non-ForMAL EDUCATION 


1. Education in early childhood—Early childhood education 
should be one of the important areas of non-formal education parti- 
cularly for children of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. Volun- 
tary efforts backed by minimum governmental and private resources 
can bring rich dividends N 

2. Programme for drop-outs in the age group 6-14 years -- There 
are three types of children in the age group 6-14 years for whom 
non-formal education is needed: (i) Children who do not enrol in 
‘class I at the age of 6 years but after two or three years are willing 
to join school, and children who enrol in class at the age’ of six or 
so but drop out after afew months or at any point before comple- 
ting the first stage of five years. These children have to be provided 
with part-time education to enable them to enter class VI roughly 
at the age of 11+. 

(ii) Children who on completion of five years of school enter 
class VI at the age of 11++or so but drop out after a few months or 
at some point before completing the middle school stage of three 
years. These children have to be provided with part-time education 
to enable them to enter in class [X roughly at the age of 14+. 


Gii) Children who drop out after completing class V but want to 
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resume studies later. These children will have to be provided with 
part-time education to enable them to enter class IX. 

Instead of one-point entry, multi-point entry system has to be 
adopted. Shorter versions of primary school curriculum, | more 
adapted to older boys and girls, taking into account their ‘incidental 
knowledge and developed needs; or an educaticnal cycle organised 
as “alternating periods” of learning and working, takiig into account 
periodicity of intensive agricultural work—are some practical measures 
for the implementation of the “multi-point entry system” 


3. Programmes for the youth in the age group 15-25—The youth 
in the age group 15-25 constitute the potential manpower for social 
transformation. It is essential that meaningful education is provided 
to this group directly related to their needs and aspirations and local 
environmental conditions. Concentration of effort in this age-group 
is justified particularly because the benefits to society are more 
lasting, due to their active service to the community for a long period 
of time. The content of the formal education programme should be 
much broader, much more complete than literacy, than the 3 R's. It 
should be, as far as possible, linked with socio-economic motivations. 
The educational ‘cycle’ should last at least six months and the educa- 
tional centres should be established on a more permanent basis in 
villages and towns. 


4. Multi-purpose Youth Advancement--There is some need for 
multipurpose non-formal educational programmes for youth in 
educational institutions and out of these institutions. These can pro- 


mote training and education of young people according to their own 
needs and needs of the community. 


Functional Literacy 


A programme of functional literacy forthe adults is necessary 
because this programme will make our adults literate which is neces- 
sary for a democratic countzy and partly because they will be motiv- 
ated to cooperate in the socio-economic programme of the village and 
to send their children to school for education. 

As literacy opens no doors and is meaningless by itself, the 
implementation of economic and social targets should be supported 
by the job training of the primary producers or by the direct functio- 
nal education and information of the potential users or customers of 
different “programmes for minimum needs.” The non-formal educa- 
tion programmes for adults should be Organised “on the job” or 
directly linked with an, investment scheme: the curriculum of these 
programmes should always contain. besides literacy and calculations, 
some other contents like basic technical skills or betterment of skill, 
or a particular know-how, or elementary scientific knowledge for 


comprehension of various relevant phenomena or knowledge necessary 
for participation in public affairs, 
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Educated unemployed or unemployed labourers 


There are many problems related to the educated unemployed and 
unemployed labourers. Their previous education renders them 
unfit for the new circumstances. It becomes essential that there is 
some provision for non-formal education to retrain and refresh them. 


University Level 

There are different categories of potential learners at the doors 
of every university. There are some who have never been able to enter 
any institution of higher learning. There are some who have been 
obliged to interrupt university education. There are others who just 
need additional knowledge in a particular scientific discipline. There 
are still others who are in need of refresher or perfection courses to 
cope with the latest developments in their profession. Some are 
interested in a single subject rather than in a full course. Some want 
to keep in constant touch with their own department or scientific 
field or laboratory. For all of those there is need for non-formal 
university education. Correspondence courses, Open university, 
extra-mural and intra-mural opportunities for adult learners are 
some of the media through which the needs of such learners can 


be met. 


NON-FORMAL EDUCATION PROGRAMMES IN ACTION 


Non-formai education for the age group 15-25 is a major pro- 
gramme launched during 1975-76. The programme has been launched 
with Central and State funds in over 110 selected ‘districts—50 
districts with central funds and remaining with State funds—all over 
the country, covering about 6,000 centres. The programme mostly 
caters to the needs of rural and poor people with particular emphasis 
on the weaker section. During the first two years of its operation 
about 3 lakh beneficiaries were covered. During 1977-78 the pro~ 
gramme was expanded further to cover 25 districts under the Central 
funds and at least an equal number of districts with State Union 
Territory resources. 

Urban adult education programmes continued during 1975-76 to 
help the individual workers to increase their general educational 
standards and productivity. Three Polyvalent Adult Education 
centres and two Workers Social Education Institutes provide such 
education and help to the industrial workers. The programme is 
being extended to cover more and more areas having concentration 
of industrial and urban workers. 

Assistance to voluntary organisations working in the field of 
adult/non-formal education is one of the most, successful programmes 
of the government. This programme continued during 1975-76. 
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More than 150 voluntary organisations are actively participating in 
the implementation of various programmes and activities in the field 
of adult/non-formal education. Some of these organisations have 
undertaken specific programmes for the promotion of education 
among women, slum dwellers etc., with the assistance of the Govern- 
ment. During 1976-77 Government of India continued to give 
financial assistance to these voluntary organisations for intensifying 
their efforts in the eradication of illiteracy among the masses. 


ADVANTAGES OF NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 


Non-formal education can be advantageous in so many ways: 


l. Itcan help bring education to millions of youngsters and 
adults, still excluded from the normal education stream. 

2. It can prove an effective media for the democratisation of 
education. 


3. It can mobilise various social resources, institutions, bodies, 


professions, cultural and communication media and make education 
accessible to one and all. 


4. Educational contents transmitted or acquired by non-formal 
ways Can prove more relevant, better adaptable to environmental 
conditions and needs, closer to the latest scientific or technological 
discoveries, 

5. It can also help us to econom 
professional and financial r 
the per capita cost. 


ise funds, make optimum use of 
esources and thus decrease the capital and 


LIMITATIONS OF NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 
It is wrong to think that non-formal education 


all the ills and deficiencies of formal education. 
tion has its own serious limitations: 


is a panacea for 
Non-formal educa- 


1. Non-formal education is 
systematic formal education. 
higher knowledge. 

2. Non-formal education 
highly motivated. 


not a substitute for organised 
Neither is it an easy path to 


is possible only when the learner is 


GUIDELINES TO MAKE NON-FORMAL EDUCATION A Succrss 


It needs to be borne in mind that non- 
take the place of formalised, institutionalise 
it has to supplement and reinforce it. To 
ful, some guidelines suggested are : 


formai education cannot 
d education and teaching; 
make this education success- 
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ix. 
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Non-formal education programmes should be developed with 
a large support of public bodies as well as of public funds. 
Central and State governments and various types of organisa- 
tions like the Agriculture Centres, the Health Centres, the 
Community Development Centres, the Social Welfare Depart- 
ments, Veterinary Science Departments, the Small! Scale 
Industries Departments, Education Department, etc., need 
be involved to make a success of the programme. 


It may be good if one of the members of the community 
could work as the agent of change. His suggestions will be 
better received by the community members. In case such a 
person is not available in the community then any specialist 
in the field of education who possesses all the qualities of the 
catalytic agent, could initiate the programme. In each case 
the total involvement of the community from beginning to 
the end of the non-formal education is necessary. 


A pattern of educational planning should be introduced 
which does not neglect areas outside formal education. 
Non-formal education programmes should be expanded to a 
size when it becomes relevant for the country’s development 
and for the individual's fulfilment. 

Local communities and the professional community should 
be made directly responsible for non-formal education. 
Non-formal education should be brought into the mainstream 
of educational planning, theory and practice. 

Direct links between formal and non-formal education need 
to be established. Everybody should be permitted to use 
both ways and to switch over from one to the other. 
Non-formal education should form an indispensable link 
between life, work and learning both for out-of-school/college 
population. 

Non-formal education should be made a component of the 
educational system by adopting the principle as to what the 
individual has learned or acquired. 

Non-formal educational facilities should be developed in such 
a way as to offer youngsters and adults various opportunities 
to move from one branch of: education to another, to enter 
freely at various stages and leave at any different points, to 
combine much more diversely work and education. _ 
Non-formal education should be developed in such a way as 
to open the “doors” of the “educational corporation” to 
various professions, to permit non-educated people to start 
at any age their own educational experience, to organise 
educational action outside the rigid institutional framework. 
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xi. Formal and non-formal paths should be resolved into a 
coherent system so that they complement and supplement 
each other, resulting in the satisfaction of a great variety and 
multiplicity of educational needs. Dr H.S.S. Lawrence also 
says the non-formal education system should be considered a 
rival to the formal educational pattern but it was only com- 
plementary to the latter. The common ingredients in both 
should be identified and an integrated system evolved. 

xii. “‘Non-forma] education”, as Dr Malcolm Adiseshiah has 
said, “should be marketable and vocationalised. It should 
lay emphasis on the self-learning pattern.” He believes by the 
year 2025, the system of non-formal education would take 
the place of the present formal education system and would 
be recognised. The schools, colleges and universities would 
then become “really the starting point of learning.” 


Summary 


1. Non-formal education has been defined as an organised syste- 
matic educational activity carried on outside the framework of the 
formal school system to provide selected types of learning situations 
to particular subject groups in the population, adults as well as 
children, 

2. Non-formal education is needed to universalise primary 
education; eradicate adult illiteracy; help young children in the age- 
groups 0 to 3 years and 3 to 6 years and their mothers; meet the 
omissions of formal education; and the enormous and imperative 
challenges of a democratic set-up; meet the inadequacy of formal 
education; enable the pupils to learn and earn and enable pupils in 
geographical remote areas to get education. 


3. Non-formal education is not an inferior substitute for formal 
education. 


4. Non-formal education can be useful for the people of all ages, 
students, labourers, educated unemployed, graduates, professionals, 
intellectuals, people in all age groups in all social strata and with ail 
educational backgrounds. ~ 
_ 5. Non-formal education Programmes can include Adult Func- 
tional Literacy Programme, Correspondence Courses, SITE pro- 
grammes. Agencies like formal education institutions, special 
institutions for non-formal education, voluntary non-governmental 


organisations, Radio and Television can help in non-formal educa- 
tion. 


6. A number of programmes are going on at this time. 
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Evaluation p 


1. 


2. 


w 


What is Non-formal education? Discuss the need for such 
education in our country. 

For what categories of people is non-formal education useful? 
Which agencies can be helpful in non-formal education? 
Discuss the areas of non-formal education. 

What do you know about non-formal education programmes 
going on in our country? Suggest guidelines to make these 
programmes successful. 

“Non-formal education should be marketable and vocationa- 
lised. It should lay emphasis on the self-learning pattern.” 
(Dr Malcolm A. Adiseshiah). Comment. 

“Non-formal education system was not rival to the formal 
educational pattern but it was only complementary to the 
latter. Tbe common ingredients in both should be identified 
and an integrated system evolved.” (H.S.S. Lawrence). 


Discuss. 


19 
Population Education 


Popula- 
tion Education—What it is. What Population Education is Not. 


“The history of the twentieth century becomes mor 
{ween numbers and the quality of life. If we are t 


in the vital revolution will Tequire an education th 
education.” 


One of the formidable 
rapidly increasing population whic 
development. _ A need is being felt for im 


Over POPULATION—Ą MENACE 


They say our population is growing annuall 
2.5 per cent. At this rate, over 13 million people are added to our 
population annually. India has 2.4 per cent land area, according to 
the 1971 census her population was 547 million, which was one- 
seventh of the world population. The Population of India as on 
March 1, 1977, was 62.58 crores. In population, Ihdia is next to 


y ata rapid rate of 
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China, has little less than 3 times the population of the USA, 21 
times the population of Canada and more than 6 times the popula- 
tion of Japan. With the present growth rate the country’s popula- 
tion may reach the incredible figure of one billion before the end of 
this century. 

There has been remarkable progress in both the industrial and 
agricultural sectors during the last three decades. Goods and services 
have increased manifold but there isno increase in their per capita 
consumption. The increased facilities in various sectors of life do not 
keep pace with the needs of the growing population. The national 
income figures reveal this unhappy situation. “India’s total 
national income increased from Rs 0.86 billion in 1948-49 to Rs 
1.49 billion in 1966-67 or an increase of 73.25 per cent over a period 
of nearly two decades. But the per capita income increased during’ 
the same period from Rs 248 to Rs 297,a meagre 19.76 per cent. 
Not only is India's per capita income today among the lowest in the 
world, but also the rate of increase over two decades of national 
development is remarkably insignificant.’ 

Due to the tremendous increase in population, the food problem 
also continues to be as grave as ever in spite of the spectacular 
achievements of the green revolution. The quality of food consumed 
is also below nutritional level. According to the FAO estimates; food 
production must be doubled by 1980 and even tripled by the year 
2000 to just maintain the present substandard nutritional level, The 
scientific and technological advancements are being neutralised by the 
increase in numbers. 


Growth in population has created another problem as this grow- 
ing population is usually a ‘younger population’. Almost half of the 
population of our country today is less than 16 years of age 
whereas the media for most advanced countries is 30 to 35 years. 
This young population requires a proportionately larger outlay for 
supporting the social services needed for it like education, health, 
transport and housing and other facilities. It is impossible for a 
developing country to provide all these amenities in requisite ade- 
quacy. Inadequacy of all these essential requirements of life keeps 
the quality of life at a lower level, which in turn lowers the produc- 
tivity and creativity of human beings. 

Increasing numbers cannot subsist only on agriculture. They 
migrate to urban areas, big cities and industrial centres. Such a 
situation is creating problems like water and air pollution, transport- 
ation, congestion, shortage of housing, over-crowding in schools, 
diminution of civic amenities, growth of slums, etc. The growing 
population defies all efforts in planning for development and the 
country remains as backward as ever. 

1. S. Chandrasekhar, “How India is Tackling Her Popuiation Problem,” 

American Quarterly Review, October 1969. 
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Researches have no doubt yielded a wider variety of reliable 
methods of fertility control. But now it is being believed that 
the problem of population pressures is a problem which will 
not be ultimately solved by scientists. Population problem is 
more a social problem with cultural, economic and political implica- 
tions and this problem needs to be tackled at human and individual 
level. “The opportunity to decide the number and spacing of child- 
ren,” writes T.S. Mehta, “is a basic human right. Hence it is the 
decision at the individual level which is going to make any difference 
and not all the scientific discoveries.” Š 

Now when the individual is to make a decision and he has to 
exercise a basic human right, will it not be better to make him fully 
aware of the values of a small family andthe hazards of a large 
family ? There are individuals in different age-groups who need to be 
approached. There are individuals who are capable of bearing child- 
ren now. And there are young people who will constitute the adult 
population of the world inthe next few decades. That makes it 
necessary that not only family planning methods are preached but a 
desire is cultivated amongst the youngsters to adopt family planning 
as a way of life. The younger generation needs to be made cognizant 
of the factors of their populaticn to develop in them rational beha- 
viour. It is of utmost importance that a desire is created and com- 
petence developed for responsible parenthood. 

This can be achieved when they are caught young. Proper educa- 
tion can develop right attitudes amongst the vast population which 
has yet to enter the fertility age-group. Proper education can serve 
as a motivational media for prompting the younger generation with 
a desire to adopt small family norm. 

In a country which is bursting with teeming millions, population 
education needs to be given top priority. The situation is so grim 
that something needs to be done quick and at grass roots level. The 
younger generation needs to be fully informed and exposed to the 
dangers ol the future. They need to be properly educated for leading 
a planned adult life. A country where 50 per cent of the population 
is below 18 years, where marriage is almost universal and marriage 
is the lowest, where literacy rate is just 30 per cent where the standard 
of living is low and unemployment has taken on dangerous propor- 
tions, population education seems to be most relevant. Let us 


ensure that the future generation is saved from the hazards of over 
population. 


POPULATION EDUCATION—WHAT 1r 1s 


Population education has been defined in varied ways. ‘St is an 
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educational programme which provides for a study of the population 
situation in family, community, nation and the world, with the pur- 
Pose of developing in the students rational and responsible attitudes 
and behaviour towards that situation.’ 

Prof Noel David Burleson who has given this significant tern 
says, ‘‘population education or population awareness refers to factual 
knowledge about population dynamics required to understand the 
nature and magnitude of the burden imposed by rapid population 
growth.” 

The National Seminar on Population Education held in Bombay 
in 1969 gives a comprehensive definition of population education. It 
emphasises “knowledge about the quantity and quality of population 
and the need to control them for happy human existence. According 
to this seminar, population education is essentially related to human 
resource development. It is not only corcerned with population 
awareness but also with developing values and attitudes, which take 
care of the quality and quantity of population. It must explain to 
the students cause and effect relationship so as to enable them to 
make rational decision on their own behaviour on population mat- 
ters. 


According to Gopal Rao, “Population education may be defined 
as an educational programme which provides fora study of the 
population phenomenon so as to enable the students to take ratio- 
nal decisions towards problems arising out of rapid population 
growth.” 

Viderman is of the opinion that the purpose of population educa- 
cation 1s to develop awareness, and understanding of the relations 
between population growth and national development both in short 
and long run and to develop an understanding of the consequences 
of individual decisions in the important area of revroductive beha- 
viour, ę 

An analysis of the views given above highlights that population 
education is an exploration of knowledge and attitudes about popula- 
tion, family living, reproduction education and basic values. It 
means educating the students about large population or ever-increas- 
ing population and the problems which this population creates. 


WuHaT POPULATION EDUCATION Is Nor 


_, Population education is not sex education, although there is con- 
Siderable overlap and area of agreement between the two. In sex 
education, the stress is on prevention of sexual diseases, heightening 
Sexual pleasure and promoting family planning,while family planning 


1. Regional Seminar on Population and Family Life Education, UNESCO, 
Bangkok, 1970. 
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is the major theme of population education. „In sex education, the 
stress is on individual whereas in population education it is the 
interaction between individual, family and society in the national 
context which is imp~rtant. The major components of population 
are (i) Determinants of population growth, (ii) Demography (the 
population situation), and (iii) Consequences of population growth. 
To make it more comprehensive and gear it to the needs of the 
country, human reproduction and family planning policies and pro- 
grammes are also included. The major components of sex education 
are (i) human physiology and reproduction, (ii) contraception, and 
(iii) social interactions associated with human sexuality. Thus the 
goal of population education and sex education are different, although 
there is an area of overlap. This area of common elements narrows 
down or broadens according to the situation prevailing in various 


places and the degree of acceptance of the components of sex edu- 
cation, 


OBJECTIVES OF POPULATION EDUCATION 


The National Seminar on Population Education held at Bombay 


in August 1969 outlined the following objectives of population edu- 
cation 


i. To enable the students to understand that family size is con- 
trollable; 


That population limitation can facilitate the development of 

a higher quality of life in the nation; 

iii. That a small family size can contribute 
quality of living for the individual family; 


To enable the students to appreciate the fact that for preserv- 
ing the health and welfare of the members of the family, to 
ensure the economic stability of the family and to assure 
good prospects for the younger generation, the Indian fami- 
lies of today and tomorrow should be small and compact; and 
To give accurate information to the students about the effect 
of changes in family size and in national population on the 
individual, the family and the nation so that this body of 
knowledge is utilised to control family size and national po- 
pulation with beneficial impact on the economic development 
of the nation and the welfare of the individual families. 


ii. 


materially to the 


Vv 


According to A.B. Wadia, the objectives of population educa- 
tion are : 


i. To create among the younger generation an undestanding of 
one of the most important phenomena in a modern world, 
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namely, rapid growth of population, its causes, trends and 
some factors affecting it, and ways of regulating it; 

ii. To study the influence of population trends on various 
aspects of life—and in particular, the close interaction of 
population growth and the development process, with particu- 
lar reference to the national programme to raise standard of 
living; 

iii. To control uplanned births; 

iv. To realise the significance of population growth on individual 
and family life and encourage attitudes of responsibility and 
mutual help and cooperation in all aspects of personal and 
family living. 

y. To appreciate the fact that for preserving the health of the 
mother, the welfare of children, the economic stability of 
the family, the Indian families, today and in future, should 


be small and compact, and not more than 2 or 3 children 
should be there in the family. 


Prof T.S. Mehta UNESCO expert on population education wants 
to develop some important understandings and appreciations among 
the younger generation. 


Understandings of 


i. Some demographic concepts and processes; 
ii. Rapid growth of population and its causes; 


iii, The influence of population growth on the various aspects of 
human life—political, social, cultural and economic; 


iv. The class interaction of population growth and development 
process, particularly the developmental programmes for raising stan- 
dard of living of people; ` 


v. The evil effects of over-population on the environment and the 
concomitant dangers from pollution; 


„` vi. Scientific and medicinal advancement enabling us to get an 
increasing control over families, diseases and untimely deaths and 
the imbalance thus created between death-rate and birth-rate; 


vii. Biological factors and phenomena of reproduction which are 
responsible for the continuation of the species. 


Appreciations of 


i. The relation between population size and the quality of life; 
ii? The fact that family size is a matter of deliberate choice and 
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human regulation rather than of accident as forces beyond human 
control. 

iii. The relationship between the preservation of the health of 
mother, the welfare of the children and the small size of the family. 

iv. The fact that the actions of each individual member of the 
society affect others and personal and national decisions concerning 
family size and population have iong range consequences for the 
whole world. 

These understandings and appreciations are intended to develop 
attitudes of mutual help and cooperation in the future generation. 


They will thus realise the significance of family planning to make 
life happy and meaningful. 


WHAT THE CONTENT OF POPULATION EDUCATION SHOULD BE 


Dr Gopal R 
cation : 


1. The history of population growth—world in general, India in 
particular—causes, trends and implications, 


2. An introduction to demography with particular reference to 
India; components of Population growth, population distribution and 
its composition, 


3. Effects of rapid population growth on economic, ‘social, cul- 
tural and political aspects of national development. 


_, 4. Effects of rapid Population growth on individual and family 
life—standards of living 


5. Effects of rapid population growth on the 
food, natural resources and quality of life. 

6. An elementary knowledge of the Physiology of reproduction 
wherever feasible, 

7. The 
general. 


Prof T.S. Mehta has Suggested five components of population 
education : 


ao suggests the following content of Population Edu- 


physical environment, 
Population policies and Programmes of the world in 


1. Determinants of population growth. 
2. Demography. 


3. Consequence of population growth, 
4. Human reproduction. 


5. Family planning policies and Programmes. 


WHEN TO IMPART POPULATION EDUCATION 


Population education should start from the early classes and 
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should continue in the secondary and higher secondary stages. This 
education should be a constant process. It is desirable that small 
children even in the nursery classes should be made conscious about 
the scarcity of means and vastness of demands. At the later stages, 
the idea may be developed and more details may be furnished, 
So that they accept this education in a natural manner. 


PROBLEMS AND How TO TACKLE THEM 


A number of problems are usually associated with population 
education : 


i. Lack of clarity regarding the concept of population education. 
ii. What should be the content of population education ? If sex 
education too is to form a component of this education, who should 


teach it and how should he/she do it ? What safeguards will be neces- 
sary. 


iii. How to meet the opposition of parents ? 


iv. Teachers with adequate knowledge regarding the content and 
methodology are not available. 


v. Reading material both for teachers and pupils too is not avail- 
able. 


These problems need immediate attention. Before starting the 
programme, it is essential we clearly define our aims, study the needs 
of the community its cultural constraints and social norms, and also 
ensure that the programme is in the hands of competent people and 
has the backing of competent professional opinion. Suitable 


literature should be prepared by the NCERT and made available to 
schools. 


The success of this programme hinges on the teacher. He must 
be properly trained for the job. Prof Nurul Hasan, the former 
Education Minister, and Dr Chandra Shekhar, the former Union 
Minister of Health and Family Planning, also emphasised the role of 
teachers in this movement. Inthe words off Prof. Hasan, “I give 
a place of priority to the question of teacher education in population 
problems. It is through disciplining the teachers by both pre-service 
and in-service training that they can approach this problem of popu- 
lation education in a missionary spirit and create the necessary 
Psychological basis in the minds of students to take the right 
decision.” 


Dr Chandra Shekhar says, “The training of teachers for popula- 
tion education should be given the utmost attention. The teachers 
are the backbone of this educational movement, and the success of 
this innovation will depend largely on the ability of these pioneers to 
Put across the concept of small family norm to the young, intelligently 
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and efficiently. This means that teachers themselves must learn a 
great deal about the dynamics of the population problem, and what 
is equally important, must master techniques of imparting such infor- 
mation in an attractive and compelling manner.” 

To equip the teacher with this area of education, some universities 
had added atopic in some paper, others have introduced a separate 
optional paper. 

Population education is a new technique of arresting the stagger- 
ing growth of our population. A country haunted by the fears that 
family planning techniques might erode ‘the moral basis of society 
and a country where sex education is considered dangerous, popula- 
tion education alone can create a suitable climate. Where other 
agencies have failed, let schools, colleges and universities come for- 
ward and help in checking the continuous growth of number ! 


Summary 


1. Over population is a great menace for our country because 
the population pressures negate the development and growth in 
almost every sector. 

2. Population problem is more a social problem with cultural, 
economic and political implications and this problem needs to be 
tackled at the human and individual level. The younger generation 
needs to be made cognizant of the factors of their population situa- 
tion to develop in them rational behaviour, population education 
alone can solve the problem of increasing numbers, 

3. Population education is an educational Programme which 
provides for a study of the population phenomena so as to enable the 
students to take rational decisions towards problems arising out of 
rapid population growth. It is not sex education though there is 
considerable overlap and area of agreement between the two. 


4. Teachers can play a major role in this programme. 


Evaluation 


la What do you understand by the concept ‘Population Educa- 
tion’? How does it differ from sex education ? 


2. Discuss the need and importance of population education. 


What should be the objectives of this education? Suggest 
suitable content. 


What role can be played by the teacher in the programme of 
population education? When should this education be 
imparted ? 

4. What problems can arise in im: 


4 T parting population education ? 
Give suggestions to tackle these problems. 


20 


Future of Public School System 


Origin of Public School System. Public Schools in India. Types of Public 
Schools. What are Public Schools ? Public Schools Criticised. In Defence 
of Public Schools. Should Public Schools be Abolished ? Reform Needed. 
Summary. Evaluation. 


RecentLy, public schools have come in for strong criticism both in 
England (the country of their origin) and India. It has been said 
that the so-called public schools are ‘hotels for the rich’ and ‘pockets 
of the privileged’, that they produce snobs—a set of a well-groomed, 
well-mannered, rational, manly boys, all taking the same view of 
things, all doing the same things, smiling politely at the eccentricity 
of any one who finds matter of serious interest in books, in art or 
music. 

George Bernard Shaw said in 1923 about the British public 
schools : “Eton, Harrow, Winchester and their cheaper and more 
pernicious imitators should be razed to the ground and their founda- 
tions sown with salt.” (Later, he regretted having made this statement). 

In India, public schools are also under fire. The Indian Educa- 
tion Commission has given a verdict against public schools. It says : 
“Whatever its past history may be, such a system has no valid place 
in the new democratic and socialistic society we desire to create.” 


ORIGIN OF PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The origin of the public system can be traced back to England 
where we hear of the great Public Schools—Winchester, Eton, 
Shrewsbury, Westminster, Rugby, Harrow and Chater House. There 
are about 230 to 250 public schools in England catering to a popula- 
tion of about 55 million. These schools have high prestige in their 
local communities and to have attended these schools gives a boy a 
hall-mark which will last him ali his life. These schools have given 
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to England a very large number of leaders in the various fields, such 
as government, commerce, industry, armed Services, explorers, scien- 
tists. To just Eton belongs the credit of giving England as many as 
ten Prime Ministers, twenty-two Governor-Generals of India, and 
some other famous men such as Shelley, Gilbert and Lord Roberts. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN INDIA 


Sir Henry Lawrence may be called the father of the Indian public 
school for he established the first such school with a donation of 
Rs | lakh from Maharaja Gulab Singh of Kashmir in 1847 in Sanawar 
(Simla Hills) to provide education for the sons of serving soldiers 
and ex-soldiers of the British army. It was named after its founder 
as the Lawrence School. In 1856, the Bishop Cotton School was 
established at Simla. In 1858, another Lawrence School was opened 
at Lovedale in the south. After some time, two famous public 
schools, Scindia School and Doon School, were founded and these were 
followed by about a dozen such schools. At present, the schools are 
recognised by the Public Schools Conference. 


As compared to the size of the country, the number of public 
Schools in our country is very small. Because of their expensive 
character, they have not attracted students from all walks of life. 


Realising the soundness of a Public school education, the Govern- 
ment of India, Ministry of Education, in 1953, introduced a scheme 
of merit scholarships in residential schools to extend the benefits of 
public school education to deserving children, especially of the lower 
Income groups, who would otherwise be unable to secure such advan- 
tages because of lack of funds. At first only 60-70 scholarships were 
awarded, but now the number of scholarshi 
The value of the scholarship depends u 


or guardian. The, selection is based on the results of tests including 
psychological tests, 


The Secondary Education Commission also touched upon the 
Public School in their report, After carefully considering the matter, 
the Commission recommended that if 


: on right 
lop correct attitudes and behaviour a 
There are greater Opportunities in these 
schools for developing 
the qualities of leader- 
public schools should not 
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TYPES OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The schools which are being run on public school lines in our 
country can be divided into six categories : 

(a) Schools for Europeans and Anglo-Indians like the Public 
Schools at Darjeeling and Sanawar. 

(b) Schools for princely families like Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
Raj Kumar College, Raipur. 

(c) Public schools for girls like Maharani Gayatri Devi School, 
Jaipur, and Vanasthali Vidyapeeth, Raipur. 

(d) Ordinary Public schools like Doon School, Delhi Public School, 
Delhi Modern School, Scindia School, Gwalior, and Yadavindra 
Public School, Patiala. 

(e) Sainik schools on the lines of King George’s Military 
Schools—Ajmer, Karnal, Kapurthala, Nabha, Dehradun, etc. 

(f) Central schools established for the children of Central Govern- 
meni employees. Some of these schools are run on public school 

ines. 


WHAT ARE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ? 


Generally speaking, public schools are essentially boarding 
schools. They are not local and draw their scholars froma very 
wide area; they are expensive; and they are mostly run on private 
funds managed by trusts or societies. 

The special features of public schools are : 


1. Emphasis on the spiritual union of mankind; 

2. Inculcating espirit de corps through living, eating and play- 
ing together; 

3. The house and prefectorial system with the warden as the 
head of each house, provides a family atmosphere in which 
each member has to piay his part for the whole family; 

4. The compulsory games and sports for all students on the 
rolls form an important aspect of life in these schools as a 
means to physical development and character building; 

5. Opportunities for social service are utilised to the maximum. 
Public schools have adopted villages in the neighbourhood 
where students and staff work to improve conditions of living 
in modest and poor homes; 

6. Co-curricular and cultural activities which enable children to 
gain work experience. Manual training and mental work- 
shops, art and music departments, photography, handicrafts, 
book-bindiug, clay-modelling, stone-carving, swimming, 
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riding, hiking, shooting, stamp-collecting, gardening, drama- 
tics, debating, spinning and weaving and copper wire sketch- 
ing give ample scope for the creation of diversity of interests, 
and 

7. The importance of academic attainment is always emphasised. 
The schools recruit the best possible staff on handsome scales 
of salary and attractive amenities, well-equipped science 
laboratories and libraries provide facilities for post-certificate 
work, 


CRITICISM OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Public schools are criticised on various grounds : 


1. Public Schools are un-Indian : Public schools are criticised on 

the ground that the education in these schools is so ‘anglicised’ that 

~ its products grow up generally ignorant and unappreciative of their 
own culture. Itis believed that public schools are a British legacy 
transplanted on our soil to produce polished tools for a bureaucracy 
to perpetuate the British Raj. The objective was to produce a special 
class of people who could disown themselves and could accept the 
modes of life of their foreign rulers. This class felt intoxicated by 
the very fact that they were educated in an environment which was 
cut off from the main currents of life. It is argued that our free 


country needs people who will gradually learn through education of 
the problems of the people and needs of that common man who is 
the last in the queue. 


2. Public schools are undemocratic and unsocialistic : 
pockets of the privileged and are fe 

crats who can afford to buy 
birth and not the wo 


They are 
d by the children of the aristo- 
education for their children. It is the 
rth that determines the admission of the children 
>. It is an anachronism on to have such bureaucratic 
schools in a society which is wedded to a classless society and univer- 
salisation of education. 


3. Public schools produce snobs: The Products of these schools 
suffer from sophisticacy and arrogance. The students from these 
schools consider the: ivi 


Indian society. 
4. Indian public s, 


chools lack some maj iti ji lish 
pubis schools They major qualities found in Englis 


natural culture. But the prod 
qualities. Their products, it i 


Public schools not because of 
but because of the fact that this 
dsome opportunities of employ- 


good education being provided here, 
with han 
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ment against millions of this compatriots. They will stop sending their 
wards to public schools the day the products of public schools are 
not in demand. No parent will invest money in such education if it 
is not productive. 

6. The boys of public schools are selected for administrative jobs 
not because they are highly gifted or original, but because they fulfil 
questionable requirements prescribed by various selection boards. ‘It is 
argued today the country does not need administration which we 
already have in plenty. In the opinion of Dr J. Paul Leonard, Chief 
of the party of a Columbia team, education in India has always been 
aimed towards serving it. We need scientists, thinkers, technologists, 
teachers and writers, who can give new direction to our stereotyped 
modes of doing things. 

7. The provision of special education toa few is a great hurdle in 
creating national consciousness: It is argued that all students must 
receive education under similar living conditions, however poor or 
otherwise, so that a national consciousness is kindled in them. We 
need not copy England in everything, much less in education. We 
should develop a system of Indian education to produce citizens res- 
ponsive to the needs and problems of the common man. 


In DEFENCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


As stated earlier, Indian public schools have been under fire for 
quite some time. The English public schools faced the same critic- 
ism and have weathered many storms during their history of over 
500 years. Today in socialist Britain they continue to survive and 
prosper. As schools, they continue to change with the times and 
they maintain high standards essential to the survival of the fittest. 
Public schools in India’s soil originally took roots following the exam- 
ple of the English public schools. But they have not merely imitated the 
pattern from across the seas; they have tried to adapt the system to 
Indian conditions. There are some very weighty arguments in favour 
of the continuation of public schools in our country. 

1. Quality Education: With the appropriate pupil-teacher ratio the 
best qualified staff, proper equipment, ideal human and material con- 
ditions, public schools, unaffected by quantitative expansion, can serve 
as model schools. There is no doubt about thisfact that the gap be- 
tween the efficiency of public schools and that of the state schools is 
wide at the moment. In the interest of quality education, private 
venture in education must be allowed and encouraged to enlarge its 
sphere to feed Indian democracy with the right type of persons. They 
must continue as experimental schools for planning and research, as 
schools to train pupil for higher administrative, defence and judicial 
responsibilities, as schools for the gifted and the talented, as ideal 
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schools for the ideal students. Democracy does not prevent the manu- 
facture of quality goods nor should it stand in the way of training qua- 
lity students. Rather, in a democratic set-up we need better educated 
leaders. So long as teaching shops and ill-equipped educational 
institutions continue to exist, Private venture must be encouraged in 
future years if the most precious investment of India—its future 
citizens and leaders is to be entrusted in safe hands. 


boarding school all the 
of the school authorities 
ves an excellent opport- 
headmaster of the board- 


petence in academic 
Again, ina boarding school, a well-knit 


3. Regulated life: The life of the student in the public school is 


t r dusk, day-to-day and year-to-year. There is 
a continuous routine that carries the student through the normal 
daily occupation of activities, labour, work, workshop, meals, games 
: i _ The nature, extent, length and the time factor 
of cach major and minor activity is defined. In fact, his whole life 
and natural development. 
4. Co-curricular activities: It is the emphasis on co-curricular 
activities which distinguishes publ 


: ic schools from ordinary schools. 
Games, sports, gymnastics, swimming, hiking, 


5 I photography, stamp- 
collecting, gardening, dramatics, debating, cookery and numerous 
such activities are an excellent medium for the development of indi- 
vidual capacities and talents, the qualities of leadership, the develop- 
ment of character. The Process of finding one’s Place in such a com- 
plex society is notan easy one. It demands intellectual ability, 
emotional resilience as well as emotional stability, physical prowess, 
social respone—all these help the boy to grow and to respond 
to all these opportunities, “The boy or the girl develops the qualities 
of honesty, loyalty, resourcefulness, integrity courage, sociability, self- 
conlidence, poise, cooperation, Strength of character and of body, 
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and capacity to shoulder responsibility and to assume leadership. 

5. Socialisation: The public school, residential as it is, contains a 

variety of persons, of different ages, abilities, and backgrounds which 
is not found in a family. There area number of youngsters of the 
Students own age coming from different homes, with whom he 
studies, plays games, forms friendships, eats, sleeps and listens to 
music. He also comes to understand the hierarchy that stretches 
above him in gradation upto the headmaster himself. The large 
family exerts a tremendous influence over the youngsters. If the 
differences in their previous home background in respect of language, 
food habits, dress, manners and customs are all mitigated rough edges 
are rounded off. The prefectorial system in the boarding schools 
and the various offices in the houses to which the boys are allotted, 
give opportunities for» assuming increased responsibility. A house 
with boys of different age groups is a wider group than a class, but a 
smaller group than a school. This provides rich opportunities for 
the students to increase their potentialities and shoulder responsibili- 
ties in later life. 
6. Public schools do not produce snobs: In the words of Montford, 
“It will be true to say that the public schools have generally been 
unable to uproot the instinct of snobbery which is inherent in indi- 
viduals living in a country with such great social and economic dis- 
parity. No public school, in my knowledge, espouses the cause of 
snobbery by deliberately surrounding the child with influences that 
foster this trait. Moreover, I cannot see how these schools mostly 
staffed by non-public school men, can develop snobbery in children 
unless they are snobs themselves.” In England, the public schools 
produced some of the greatest men of the era whose contribution to 
the socialisation of Britain can never be ignored. 


SHOULD PUBLIC SCHOOLS BE ABOLISHED 


Quite recently many outbursts are heard against the public schools. 
It is said that such a system has no valid place in the new democra- 
tic and socialist society we desire to create. But we cannot fail to 
see in many outbursts against the public school system an interesting 
contradiction in terms. Take for instance the too oft repeated 
charges that they are pockets of the privileged and that they produce 
snobs. It is advocated that these schools should be stripped of their 
exclusive character and their gates should be opened to 
all, irrespective of their socio-economic status—a truly socialistic 
slogan, with which we have no quarrel. But only a perverted logic 
would advocate a ‘type of education’ for the ‘poor’ which specialises 
in producing ‘snobs’. When these champions of socialism demand 
that admission to these schools should be based on ‘merit’ are they 
not in fact really condemning the ‘system of admissions’ rather than 
the ‘type of education’ that is imparted in them. Thus to cry against 
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lic schools is a form of ‘sour grapeism’. What we should de- 
ee is that this kind of education should be made available to as 
many children as possible, irrespective of the financial qualifications 


of their parents. The ability of the child should determine the right to 
admission in these schools 


The partial failure of the public school products to fulfil the role 
envisaged by their prophets is no sound argument against the public 
school system. The question arises—Does it detract from the great- 
ness of an institution if the achievements fall short of the ideas ? It is 
too often forgotten that it is not failure but low aim that is the crime. 

Public schools have a definite Place in the educational system of 


the country. Such schools as Doon, Scindia, Mayo and RIMC should 
be considered national assets which 


should be preserved with pride. 


REFORM NEEDED 


1. Reform in the System of Admission in the Public Schools-—As 
far as possible, public sch 


ools should keep the motto “By worth not 
by birth” before them at the time of admissions, Schools should be 
endowed witha subst 


antial amount to be spent on the award of 


a olérships to all who qualify for admission but cannot afford to pay 
the fees. 


ould aim at is Preserving what i 
hat is good in another, 
3. Liberal Government Scholarship. 
public schools in each district centre, a 


according to the need, so that the very best 


luqa and other schools 
schools under a system 
now being operated by 

If such schools are established with a 
system of liberal government 


4. Experiments to be conducted to improve the Content and Working 
of these Schools—Experiments should be carried out in these and 
other residential schools to develo 


type of education that is suit- 
ed to our needs, temperament and our ti 


ward to the changing needs of 
and our People. 
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5. Appointing of Commission of Experts—What is urgently needed 
today is the appointment of a commission of experts by the ministry 
of Education, Government of India, to recommend the place that the 
public and private schools should occupy in the educational frame- 
work of our country. The commission should visit the different 
types of schools. If they feel satisfied that the private venture in 
education has achievement to its credit, then early steps should be 
taken to recognise the merit of such schools and keep them on the 
approved list of Ministry of Education for a substantial subsidy out 
of the public exchequer and accelerate the process of opening their 
gates to a large number of children from modest homes. 

6. Wider Scope of Public School Conference—The Indian Public 
Schools Conference would do well to have a broader base by throw- 
ing its gates open to schools of good,standing in the country—State, 
private or public— for different kinds of membership. This will not 
only ensure closer liaison with the state system (any isolation or 
segregation may not bein the interest of the school) but will also 
allay current fears of creating a caste system in education. 


Tue NATIONAL EDUCATION Pouicy, 1979 


According to the National Education Policy announced by the 
Government in April 1979, the public schools should be brought 
under the purview of the laws and regulations that govern the system 
of public education especially those relating to fees and content of 
courses. They must have regional language as the medium of educa- 
tion and uniform fees and rules of administration. 


Summary 


1. The origin of the public school system can be traced back to 
England. There are a number of public schools in our country. 
These schools draw scholars froma very wide area; they are expen- 
Sive and are mostly run on private funds. 

2. Public schools are criticised on various grounds—they are un- 
Indian; they are undemocratic and unsocialistic, they produce snobs, 
they lack some major qualities found in English public schools. 

3. Public schools are considered good as they impart quality 
education; provide training in community life; give training in co- 
curricular activities, help in socialisation. 

4. There is no justification for closing these schools. Admissions 
to these schools need to be rationalised. 


Evaluation 


1. What is the place of public schools in the Indian democracy? 
Discuss the salient features of these schools. 
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. “The public school s 
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2. Is the public school system a boon or a bane? What im- 


provements will you suggest to make the public school a boon 
to Indian democracy ? 


. “Whatever its past history may be, such a system has no 


valid place in the new democratic and socialistic society we 
desire to create; (IEC). Elucidate this statement. What 


alternative arrangement has been Suggested by the Commis- 
sion in place of public schools ? 


ystem has been the victim of ignorance.” 


What points can you offer in defence of public schools ? 


Zi 


Examination Reform 


Need of Examination. Defects of Examination. Historical Perspec- 
tive: Examination Reform. Examination Reform Programme. Ex- 
amination Patiern at Plus-2 Stage. Conditions of a Good Examina- 
tion. Suggestions for Improving the Examination System. Summary. 
Evaluation. 


NEED OF EXAMINATIONS 


EXAMINATIONS have been used to test the efficiency of teaching, to 
test the achievement of pupils and to evaluate the whole school 
system. They have been used for helping parents and the employers. 
They have also been used for deciding the eligibility of students for 
different courses of higher studies in colleges and universities, 

Examinations help us to know the helpful and regressive factors 
in education. They also help in marking a definite stage of education 
where a student who cannot or doesnot wish to pursue further 
studies, enters into a vocation or seeks self-employment. It is obvious 
examinations are extremely important inthe entire educational ` 
system. 


DEFECTS OF EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations have today become the central pivot round which 
everything must revolve. Everyone realises that examinations are not 
synonymous with education and culture yet it cannot be denied 
that they have acquired a stranglehold over the entire field of edu- 
cation. 

Examinations are also expected to perform a miracle—Let us take 
the secondary examination as a test case. This examination is expected 
to serve as a terminal point and to certify the achievements of the 
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student as being suitable for middle-level jobs. The same test also 
certifies the eligibility of a candidate for admission to the first degree 
course in art, science and commerce. 


The dominance of examinations is so great that a certificate, 
degree or diploma based on examination performance has become a 
passport for a variety of jobs. Employing agencies in the private and 
public sectors use examination grades for purposes for which they were 
never intended and consequently education is geared towards ends which 
are not its true ends. The consequence of this education-occupation 
misalliance is that industry is supplied with manpower ill-suited for 
the jobs in question and deprived of second-rate graduates and school 
leavers who might have been better practitioners than those with an 
academic orientation, 

Our examinations are neither valid nor reliable. 
some investigations, the standard error is n 
very conservative estimate. 


Examination performance is often distorted by anxiety and strain, 
as so much of the student is at stake. 


Examinations have also acquired a corrupting influence as very 
often there is a scramble among the teachers for sharing the spoils 
and not infrequently students resort to mass copying and the use of 


unfair means, all of which tend to erode whatever little sanctity is left 
in the examination system. 


Examinations in vogue in India point to one of the worst features 


of her education system. They reflect faulty aims, ill-devised curricula 


and defective methods of teaching. They dictate the curriculum, prevent 
any experimentation, hamper the Proper treatment of subjects and 
sound methods of t 


und r eaching, foster a dull uniformity rather than 
originality, encourage the average student to conc 


: entrate too rigidl 
upon too narrow a field and thus help him to develop wrong Sanes H 
life. Teachers spoonfeed pupils to enable them to pass examinations. 
Students are not interested in education (or even trainin 
l g). They want 
labels, and good labels. Since the labelling process makes = of 
examinations, they want onl 


] y to pass examinations. Such a system 
causes destruction of the soul, destruction of the quality of life itself. 


According to 
ot less than seven, ona 


g a in education. All efforts are 

made to pass the examination somehow if the pupil is weak or to 

average ability, to pass in 

the normal course. In this attempt, the stu learn 
what be should normally learn in the A ient does not try to lear 


ally achieve during the school 
he sole aim before everyone, an 
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attitude which has brought so many abuses in our school exami- 
nations. 


The incidence of the use of unfair means has increased tremen- 
dously. Students do not hesitate to take recourse to intimidation, 
blackmailing threats and manhandling of supervisory staff. The. 
staff, for fear or otherwise, do not peform their invigilation duties 
sincerely and efficiently. Instance have come to notice when the 
supervisory staff and teachers themselves connive in malpractices. 
External interference in the smooth conduct of an examination is 
another big problem. At times, even the police constable posted to 
protect the examination centre from anti-social elements gets in league 
with them. The smooth conduct of examinations is indeed a big 
problem. 


There exists a big gap between teaching and testing. Both of these 
have been wrongly considered to be two distinct and unrelated aspects 
of the educational process. Examination which takes over only after 
teaching work is completed, is more or less an extraneous factor 
not entirely related. The increasing devices used by the examiner do 
not take into account all the learning experiences to which the exami- 
nees have been exposed during the year in a particular subject. 


Too much importance is given to one objective of teaching the sub- 
ject, namely, acquisition of information, while other equally important 
ones go almost untested. Examinations do not test quality of mind 
and character which are, indeed, the finest fruit of education. There 
are hundreds of examples of men who have been failures in the 
traditional examination but who later distinguished themselves in life 
by marked ability. Conversely, some of the most distinguished pro- 
ducts of the examination machinery have been woeful failures in tests 
of real life. 


Questions set at the examinations are not really comprehensive 
enough to be valid. They test only samples of knowledge and most of 
the time, samples too are not typical of the whole. The question 
are at times vaguely worded, with the result that the candidates miss 
the point of the questions even though they have the necessary know- 
ledge to answer it. 


The judgment of different teachers or examiners of a student’s per- 
formance is widely divergent. Even a single examiner may be incon- 
sistent in the standard of marking on two different occasions. 


Pupil progress is reported in terms of percentage of marks he 
Scores in a subject, which are just cold statistics and do not tell us 
how good his progress really is. The system of numerical marking is 
progressively unsound. To evaluate the human mind on a hundred- 
Point scale is highly unscientific. 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE : EXAMINATION KEFORM 


Dissatisfaction and discontent with the examination system in our 
country can be traced back to the British days. Various committees 
and commissions had levelled criticism against the examination system 
and suggested measures to improve it. 


Zakir Hussain Committee, 1938 


This Committee examined the examination system at that time 
and recommended that the test be long enough to cover the whole 


Tange of the curriculum and should be in a form as to facilitate objec- 
tive marking. 


The Examination Committee of the CABE (1944) 


This Committee recommended that “every attempt should be made 
to devise and standardise objective type tests for use in this country 


so that they may supplement and ultimately replace the old types of 
examinations.” 


The recommendation was not implemented and the examination 
system continued as it was. 


University Education Commission (1949) 


The Commission brought to light the weaknesses of the essay type 
examinations. It said : 


“An unsound examination s 


' X ystem continues to dominate instruc- 
tion to the detriment of a 


quickly expanding system of education- 
In our visits to the universities, we heard from teachers and stu- 
dents alike, the endless tale of how examinations have become the 
aim and end of education, how all instruction is subordinated to 
them, how they kill al] initiative, in the teacher and the student, 
how capricious, invalid, unreliable and inadequate they are, and 
how they tend to corrupt the moral standards of university life.” 


The Commission said, “If we are to su 


A lon s ggest one single reform in 
university education, it should be that of ex: 


aminations.” 


The Secondary Education Commission (1953) 


The Commission recommended : 


“In order to reduce the 
tests, objective tests of at 
side by side. Moreover 
questions should be th 


clement of subjectivity of the essay type 
tainments should be widely introduce 
» the nature of the tests and the type “a 
oroughly changed. They should be suc 
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as to discourage cramming and encourage intelligent understand- 
ing.” 


The recommendations of these Committees and Commissions 
focused attention on reforming examinations. A number of seminars 
were held. The services of foreign experts like Dr Bloom were taken. 
An Examination Unit set up by the Council, conducted Evaluation 
Workshops in different school . subjects. Now this unit is an integral 
part of NCERT. 


The Education Commission (1964-66) 


The Commission also studied the problem of examinations. It 
recommended that the new approach to evaluation should attempt : 


i. To improve the written examination so that it becomes a 
valid and reliable measure of educational achievement. 


ii. Use oral testing and practical examinations. 

iii. Adopt observation techniques and informal evaluation 
methods at the lower primary stage. 

iv. Use achievement and diagnostic tests prepared by State Eva- 
luation organisations and maintain cumulative records at the 
higher primary stage. 

v Conduct common examinations as periodic surveys using 
refined tests or standardised achievement tests at the end of 
primary stage to know the level of attainment and standard 
of performance of schools by the district educational autho- 
rities. 

vi. Conduct a common internal examination for inter-school 
comparability to be taken by all pupils of all schools in the 
district by the district education authorities using standard or 
refined test material. 

vii. Improve written examinations by 


(a) improving questions and question-papers; 
(b) adopting scientific scoring procedures; and 
(c) mechanising the proces of valuing and processing. 


viii. Show results of internal and external assessment separately. 


ix. Take into internal assessment such aspects of growth that 
relate to personality traits, interests and attitudes etc. 


The Committee on Examinations, 1970 
A Committee on examinations was set up by CABE in May 1970 to 
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examine the present situation and “make recommendations to coun- 
teract malpractices and to give protection to invigilators and others 
concerned with examinations.” This Committee was headed by the 
Union Education Minister. It studied problems of examination in 
detail and made important recommendations on the various aspects 
of this problem. 


1. Legislation 


1, 
2. 


The Boards or Universities should be empowered to grant 
autonomous status to well-established institutions. 


The examining authorities should be empowered to check 


students and prohibit those with weapons from entering into 
examination halls. 


The assembly of persons within a certain distance from an 
examination hall should be made a cognisable offence. 

The indulgence in malpractices by employees and authori- 
ties on the Universities/Boards should be’ made a cognisable 
offence. 

The examining authorities should be empowered to take out 
Tisk insurance for the invigilators and examiners, 

The assault on an examiner or an invigilator or any other 


person concerned with examination, should be made a cogni- 
sable offence. 


2. Conduct of examinations 


1. 


Paper setters should be appointed six months prior to the 
examinations. They should be given six months for drafting 
question papers to be finalised at a meeting of paper-setters. 
Examinations for each group of 10,000 school students, and 
1,000 college students should be decentralised. 

Public examinations should be Conducted in the institution 
of studies by drawing the majority of invigilators and superin- 
tendents from the same institutions. 

Admission to the examination centres should be made through 
the main gate after checking of identity cards carefully. 
Paper-setters should supply model answers. Copies of ques- 
tion-papers should be supplied to the teachers after exami- 
nations for their comments. 


Spot valuation should be done at a central place calling all 
the examiners to that place. 


Subject-wise results should b 


only. The system of subject- 
The Public Examination Ce 


e declared in the form of grades 
Wise passes should be introduced. 
Ttificates should be issued to the 
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candidates passing in the minimum number of subjects which 
should contain two columns : 


One column for the result of Public Examinations and 
the other for internal assessment by the teachers. 


8. Separate test should be conducted for award of scholarships 
to the students who secure the highest grade in the public 
examination or for those who stand first in an examination 
or in a subject. 

9. The number of public examinations should be reduced to 
three—first at the end of the primary stage; second at the end 
of secondary stage; and third at the end of First Degree 
stage. 


Use of Examination results 


1. The recruitment to the services should be done on the basis of 
tests and examinations conducted by the Public Service Com- 
mission. 

2. The minimum age for clerical posts should be fixed at 19 
years. 

3. Students should be admitted to colleges and professional col- 
leges on the basis of special Entrance Tests conducted speci- 
fically for the purpose, restricting eligibility to appear at these 
tests on the basis of the results of the Public Examination. 

4. Central and State governments should earmark separate 
funds for guidance, studies and research on examinations. 

5. Necessary funds should be provided ona priority basis for 
conducting continuous study and research on examinations, 
both at the state and central levels and in the Boards/ 
Universities in a coordinated manner. 

6. Novel ideas for the organisation and conduct of Public Exa- 
minations should be encouraged. 


International Commission on Education—1972 


This Commission gave its opinion for reforming examinations. It 
states, “Real evaluation of a pupil’s or student's achievement 
should be based not on a single, summary examination, but on over- 
all observation of his work throughout a course of study. It should 
pay less attention to the volume of memorised knowledge and more 
to the development of his intellectual capacity, reasoning ability, cri- 
tical judgment and proficiency in problem-solving.” 

_ The Commission gives useful hints for reforming our examina- 
tions. 
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EXAMINATION REFORM PROGRAMME 


The NCERT is the fountainhead of examination reforms in our 


country. The programme which is being pursued by it is based on 
the directions indicated by the following six documents : 


1. The National Policy on Education. 


2. The Report of the Committee—Education and National Deve- 
lopment. 


3. Framework of the curriculum for the Ten-Year school. 


4. Report of the Review Committee on the curriculum for the Ten 
Year school 


5. Higher Secondary Education and its Vocationalisation. 


6. Learning To Do—Report of the National Review Committee 


on Higher Secondary Education with special reference to vocationali- 
sation. 


The Major Goals 


The Major goals of the 
nations as to make them : 
i. Valid and reliable measures of pupil growth. 


ii. Powerful’ instruments of improving teaching and learning 
through feedback. 


These goals can be achieved if 


i. The evaluation is comprehensive incorporating both the scho- 
lastic and non-scholastic aspects of pupil growth; 


ii. The evaluation is continuous and spread over the total span of 


instructional time asan integral part of the teaching-learning pro- 
cess; and 


iii. The wider use of test results is made. 
The ultimate academic and administr. 
is to abolish external examinations and 
comprehensive and continuous evaluatio 


programme are to so improve the exami- 


ative target of the programme 
replace them by a system of 


n by the schools. This change- 
over is to be a phased one. 
For improving the evaluation at 10 the two-pronged approach is 
suggested. 


1. Evaluation by the Schools 


The scheme of evaluation b 
scholastic and the non-scholas 
should comprise academic achie 
attitudes, personal and social 
activities. 


y the school should cover both the 
tic aspects, of pupil growth. This 
vement, intelligence, health, interests, 
qualities, proficiency in co-curricular 
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This scheme should comprise the following operations : 

i. Identifying the areas of personality and theit aspects to be 
evaluated. 

ii. Developing evaluative criteria and proper tools. 

iii. Developing guidelines for collecting, recording and interpret- 
ing the evidences and of meaningfully communicating the inference. 


2. External Examinations 

For improving external examinations, efforts are being made for 
sobering the social and economic over-importance of external exami- 
nations through 

(a) delinking examination results from jobs and courses of 

higher education. 

(b) discouraging the omnibus use of their results. 

(c) nullifying the sanctity and irreversibility of the same. 

These objectives are proposed to be accomplished by : 

(a) abolishing the system of declaring students as ‘pass’ or ‘fail,. 

(b) doing away with the practice of awarding over-all divisions. 

(c) declaring examination result subject-wise. 

(d) using grades ona seven-point scale in place of marks on a 
hundred-point scale. 

(e) Providing opportunities to students for improving upon their 
grades in and subject through subsequent attempts. 

The programme in both school evaluation and external examina- 
tion should have written examinations, practical examinations, oral 
examinations as also observational and other techniques. 

NCERT has taken up a number of activities in order to improve 
the examination in our country. 


l. Traning and Extension Programmes. 

2. Development of a Test Pool. 

3. Studies and investigation in external examinations. 

4. Coordination of State Level Programmes of Examination 
Reform. 

5.. Publication of material concerning the conce 
dures of evaluation. 

6. Providing consultancy services to the Boards of Education. 


pt and proce- 


As a result of these efforts, the questions and question papers, 
scoring procedures, mechanics of conducting examinations, and the 
coverage of different aspects of pupil growth have shown marked 


improvement. 
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EXAMINATION PATTERN AT PLus 2 STAGE 


The higher secondary stage provides two streams—an academic 
stream anda vocational stream. Each of these streams provides 


The performance 


in each semester 
course and on completion of the requirements laid d 


by the award of credits for the course, the number o 
ing on how much time is devoted to the course in a semester, 
Adavantages of the semester System 


1, It provides for more flexibility in the choice of courses. 


2. It helps to ensure regularity in Studies; the curriculum load is 
shed at the end of each semester and in the 


; Content of vocational 
Courses it facilitates horizontal and vertical mobility. 


Limitation of Semester System 


It is feared it would i 


i 
2. Residential schools fe 
tions is hampered. 


nvolyve multiplicity of examinations. 
el that their freedom to introduce innova- 


The Credit Scheme 


student. 


CONDITIONS OF THE Goop EXAMINATION 


Before we offer some suggestions for improving our examinations, 
it will be worthwhile to know the condition i 
they are : 


i 


4. Objectivity—Equally competent teachers should get compa- 
rable results, 
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5. Practicability—It should be easy to administer, easy to mark, 
easy to interpret. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM 


A. General 


1. Efforts should be made for the abolition of external examina- 
tions and their replacement by a system of continuous comprehen- 
sive assessment by the teacher. 

2. Detailed schemes for the development, try-out and finalisation 
of evaluation in schools, covering both scholastic and the non-scho- 
lastic aspects of pupil growth to suit the new pattern and content of 
education, needs to be prepared. 

3. Grading system (seven-point scale) should be introduced in 
place of marking on a hundred-point scale. 

4. Examinations should be used as means of improving the level 
of achievement rather than that of merely assessing the same through 
effective feed-back machinery. 

5. Question banks should be developed in all subjects starting 
with the secondary level. 

6. NCERT should help the State Boards of Secondary Education 
in developing and implementing measures for maintenance and im- 
proving standards through appropriate central and corrective steps. 

7. NCERT should monitor the standard of examinations through- 
out the country through a regular review of the testing meterials 
and procedures in different states. 


B. Improving External Examinations 


1. Questions should be made exact, specific and objective-based. 

2. Content coverage should be increased; overall options should 
be eliminated as they lead to selective study. 
_ 3. Scoring procedures should be improved so as to eliminate sub- 
jectivity in marking. 

To achieve these objectives, teachers need to be oriented for the 
new techniques of evaluation. Large pools of testing material should 
be set up. Experimental try out of new evaluation procedures 
should be undertaken. 


C. Improving Internal Examinations 


1. Teachers should be fully trained. They should be highly ob- 
jective. 
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2. Pupils should be made conversant with the evaiuation pro- 
grammes and their importance. 


D. Improving written Examinations 


1. Emphasis on memorisation should be reduced by 

(a) Selecting instructional objectives of the subject in question. 

(b) Giving proportionate weightage to each of the instructional 
objectives for framing questions testing each of them. 


(c) Framing questions of different forms for testing the abilities 
for evaluating which they are most suitable. 


These measures will help improve the validity of the question 
paper in terms of objectives, 


2. Efforts should be made Sor reducing the element of subjectivity. 
This can be done by: 


i. Developing the design of the question paper by the examining 
agency and Passing it on to the Paper-setter. The design 


ent forms of questions, scheme of options, and directions 
of the question paper. 


ii. Introducing questions, which can be assessed objectively viz., 
the short answer, very short answer and objective type 
questions. 


iii. Wording questions specifically so as to delimit the scope and 
length of the expected answer. 
Preparing a scoring key and a marking scheme by the paper- 
setter with the setting of question-paper itself. 
These should be su 
ing answer scripts, 
These steps will ensure objectivity in settin 
in writing answers and in scoring answer 
3. For improving content 


iv 


plied to the examiner for guiding him in scor- 


g the question papers, 
Scripts. 


Coverage, these can be done. 
i. Selecting major areas of content and giving proportionate 
weightage to them for framing questions. 


ii. Constructing questions equivalent to the value of the respec- 
tive weightages to different areas of content. 


iii. Introducing short answer, very short answer and objective 
type questions in an Increasing manner 
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iv. Restricting options and retaining them only in the essay type 
questions and there too as internal alternate ones after en- 
suring their comparability. 


These measures would improve the content validity and reliability 
of the question paper. 


E. Overall Assessment 


Overall assessment should be on the basis of continuous sessional 
evaluation through which one can measure different kinds of abilities 
such as writing of essays, project reports, home assignments, seminar 
discussions, field work, laboratory practicals, etc. We should give 
the student not only his grades and overall division in the exter- 
nal end of course examination, but a complete profile of his perfor- 
mance in external examination, internal tests, laboratory practicals 
and all other forms of assessment, so that the employing agencies and 
the admission committees have a better insight into the personality of 
the student and can give weight to those qualities which fit into their 


specifications. 


F. Delinking Examinations 


Examination should be delinked from job opportunities and other 
positions in life. The orientation of the student should be towards 
the contents of knowledge and its comprehension rather than the 
techniques of examination. Instead of marking for this or that sub- 
ject, let examinations “mark for life.’ The draft National Education 
Policy has also emphasised that the mode of evaluation should dis- 
courage memorisation and should be comprehensive enough to cover 
the total learning experience in the curricular and co-curricular pro- 


grammes. 


Summary 


1. Tests and measurement of one kind or another have been in 
existence since times immemorial. 

2. Examinations have been used for different purposes. 

3. It is a sad fact that examinations have acquired a stranglehold 
over the entire field of education and they suffer from serious defects. 

4. Attempts have been made to reform the examinations. Zakir 
Hussain Committee, Examination Committee of CABE, University 
Education Commission, Secondary Education Commission, Educa- 
tion Commission (1964-66) and Committee on Examinations, 1970, 
have all offered suggestions for improving the examinations. 

5. NCERT has launched a programme of examination reform in 
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ty. For improving the examination at 10+, the two-pronged 
ee 2 being ited which involves evaluation by the schools and 
improvement of external examinations. For improving the exami- 
nations at plus 2 stage, semester system and credit scheme are being 
used. 
6. A good examination is one which has the „necessary traits of 
validity, reliability, adequacy, objectivity and practicability. 
7. For an overall improvement of examinations, efforts should be 
made to improve external and internal examinations and written 
examinations. Overall assessment should be on the basis of continu- 


job oppornal evaluation, and examinations should be delinked from 
ous sessiotunities and other positions in life. 


Evaluation 


1. What defects are there in ou 
the attempts made by differe 
to remove these objects. 


2. What do you know about the examination reform programme 


launched by NCERT? What are the major goals and planks 
of this programme ? 


3. Discuss the examination pattern suggested by Ishwarbhai 
Patel Committee and National Review Committee for 10+ 
and-+2 stage. Give your comments. 


4. Suggest an outline for improving our examination system. 


r examination system ? Describe 
nt committees and commissions 


22 


The Guidance Services 


Guidance: An Important Dimension of Education. Historical Per- 


‘spective: Guidance Service at Different Stages. Problems and Pointers 
or Reform. Summary. Evaluation. ‘ 


GUIDANCE: AN IMPORTANT DIMENSION OF EDUCATION 


GuIDANce of individuals for optimum adjustment and growth is one 
of the recognised functions of modern education. Factors like the 
staggering growth in student population, rapid industrial and techno- 
logical development, specialisation of functions, vocational change, 
great expansion in the field of work, multiplicity of educational offer- 
ings, provision of varied co-curricular activities, increased concern 
for the early identification of talent, the urgency of appropriate place- 
ment on the completion of education, etc., have made the provision 
of guidance an essential requirement of education. Guidance, in fact, 
has added a new dimension to education and has become a key 
quality determinant. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Guidance, as an organised professional activity, is more tnan four 
decades old in our country. Its origin in our country can be traced 
back to the year 1933, when the Applied Psychology Section in the 
Department of Psychology of the Calcutta University was set up. 
From Calcutta, the movement came to Bombay in 1941 and to U.P. 
in 1947, Within the following few years, it spread to other parts of 
the country. The U.P. Government was the first State government 
to give official recognition to the movement by setting up a Bureau 
of Psychology at Allahabad. During the decades that followed, 
Bureaux of Educational and Vocational Guidance were set up in 
many States. 
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Secondary Education Commission Report: 1952-53 


The Commission recommended diversification of courses and 
emphasised the importance of guidance services. It wrote, “the secret 
of good education consists in enabling the student to realise what are 
his talents and aptitudes and in what manner and to what extent he 
can best develop them so as to achieve proper social adjustment and 
seek right types of employment.” The Commission Tecommended 
that guidance should be provided in an appropriate form at all stages 
of education through the cooperative endeavour of understanding 
parents, headmasters, principals and guidance officers. 


Following the Commission’s recommendations, the Government 
of India established the Central Bureau at Delhi in 1954. „It also 
offered assistance to the State governments to establish their own 
State Bureaux and to provide guidance services in their Secondary 
schools. All India Educational and Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion was set up in 1956. Thus, the guidance movement assumed an 
all-India character. 

During the Third Plan period, it received a further fillip. Finan- 
cial assistance and technical advice was given by the Government 
of India to the States under a centrally sponsored scheme of the 


Ministry of Education. Under that scheme, there was provision 
for: 


i, The establishment of State Bureaux of Guidance in the States 
where they did not already exist; 


ii. The strengthening of the existing State Bureaux, 
iii- The establishment of guidance services with a full-time coun- 
sellor in 190 multipurpose schools; and 


iv. The establishment of an occupational information service in 
2,500 schools. 


The Education Commission 1964-66 


The Commission laid great stress on qualitative improvement of 
education at primary and secondary levels in all future plans and 
Programmes. It emphasised that educational and vocational guid- 
ance could play a significant and useful role in qualitative improve- 
ment of educational standards at all levels. 

The Commission suggested a twofold str. 
explosive situation created b 
(1) Manpower planning i.e., 
ties, and (2) restricting admis. 
matters most is the difficult t 
scientific and objective asses: 
achievement and proper cla 


ategy for meeting the 
y the unemployment of the educated— 
linking of education with job opportuni- 
Sion to the various courses. Now, what 
ask of relating schooling to employment, 
sment of students’ talent, aptitude and 
ssification for different streams of training 
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and preparation at the end of the statutory period of compulsory 
education. For this very reason, the Commission recommended that 
guidance services should be an integral part of education. 


The National Review Committee on Higher Secondary Education 
1978 


The Committee which worked under the Chairmanship of 
Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, recommends counselling and placement in 
these words: 


“With the development of the General Education and the 
Vocationalised Education Courses and their elective subjects, 
there is need to advise students and parents on the choice of 
course, and arrange for placement when the course is com- 
pleted. As vocationalisation is extended, it is recommended 
that counselling and placement officers be appointed in clus- 
ters of 3 or 4 schools, particularly in rural areas to start with. 
Their function will be to advise students with a rural or 
urban poverty background on the choice of elective subjects, 
organise for them remedial courses to make up deficiencies 
in interested areas, and help use available facilities to improve 
their performance. Their other function of placement requir- 
es that they have close liaison with employment agencies and 
agencies (banks) promoting self-employment and entrepre- 
neurship. These required qualities have implications for the 
programme where such counselling specialists are trained.” 


GUIDANCE SERVICE AT DIFFERENT STAGES 


(a) Guidance Service upto X Class 


In the new pattern of education, as discussed earlier, the curricu- 
Jum includes social sciences, life sciences, mathematics, socially use- 
ful productive work, languages, arts, music, and other aesthetic 
activities. It has been observed that neither are all the students 
interested in all the subjects nor do they possess ability to grasp all 
the subjects. The guidance worker has to do something here—to 
enable the children to learn the new subjects, achieve satisfactory pro- 
gress and succeed. 

In the new pattern, emphasis has been laid on co-curricular acti- 
vities which should be varied enough to cater to individual needs 
and aptitudes. The guidance worker should help plan and select the 
cocumiedlag activities keeping in view the particular needs of stu- 

ents. 


Before leaving school at the ead of class X, a student should have 
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obtained enough knowledge and skills, so that he may be able to 
choose an occupational area with confidence. It is also essential that 
he should have enough information about the occupational family, 
tools, techniques, processes, etc. Besides, on the basis of screening 
devices as intelligence tests, aptitude tests, achievement tests, interest 
inventories, etc., full data regarding the child should be collected and 
guidance provided. At this stage, stress should be laid on informa- 
tional guidance because this is helpful in career choice and is useful 
in placement also. 


At the end of Class X, students have three options: 


i. They can enter the world of work; 
ii. They can take up vocational courses; and 
iii. They can take up higher level academic courses of stuay to 


prepare for first level degree courses in a college or univer- 
sity. 


The Counsellor can help the students in three ways: 


i. For the first category, he can create awareness among tne 
pupils regarding the development of knowledge and skills, 
effective work habits, attitudes and character which can be 
nepra in the personal and vocational development of 
pupils. 

ii. For the second category, he can help in the choice of occupa- 
tional courses and socially useful productive work in the light 
of his future career plan. 


For the third category, he can help in the choice of academic 
courses in the light of his future career plan. 


iii. 


The Counsellor should 
creative, the underachiever, 
handicapped. Arrangemen 
and remedial instruction. 


Pay special attention to the talented, the 
educationally backward and the physically 
ts should be made for diagnostic testing 


Guidance Service for Plus-2 stage 


At Plus-2 stage, when the students are forced with the serious 
problem of choice, the guidance Programme will have the following 
objectives: 

i. Ena 


1 ible the $ pupils to choose a stream on the basis of their 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, achievements etc. 


ii. Enable the pupils to develop realistic understanding about 
the world of work, 
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iii. Enable them to adjust with the different problems of growth; 
and 

iv. Enable them to obtain reliable information about the edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities and institutions. 


At this stage, special efforts need to be made for organising 
information counselling and placement services. Itis also important 
that the students are provided information regarding community 
resources, joos and socially useful productive work because most of 
the students will be serious about entering the world of work. ‘It is, 
therefore, essential that the occupational information should be spe- 
cially concerning those occupations in which the students are interes- 
ted. This information should be as detailed as possible. p 

The effective coordination between employing agencies and edu- 
cational, professional and technical institutions can heip in place- 
ment, steps should be taken for effective coordination among these 
agencies. 

Guidance also needs to be provided to those students who want 
to change academic and vocational courses. 


(c) Guidance Service at Plus-3 stage 


The students can face a number of problems at this stage as 
choice of subjects, difficulties in study, lack of proper achievement, 
serious tension, fear of examinations, lack of proper and adequate 
information, lack of understanding about the relations between 
intellectual training and choice of occupations, fear of unemployment, 
disappointment and frustration, conflict with peers and parents, 
impractical approach to life, bad company, sexual problems, etc. 
These problems need attention. ‘Organised guidance service is need- 
ed so that the progress of the students is ensured and confidence is 
developed in them. 

Career advising units should be set up in colleges to help the 
students in their guidance needs. 


PROBLEMS AND POINTERS FOR REFORM 


The Guidance movement is more.than four decades old in our 
country, but the progress achieved so far is not Satisfactory. There are 
very few schools and colleges in the country where guidance service 
is existing in an organised form and students are taking advantage of 
it. 

Let us review the problems which are standing in the way of the 


effective spread of this movement and suggest pointers for reform. 
1. Tremendous increase in the number of students and lack of 


` 
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facilities for the increasing population. If all the students have to be 
guided, huge guidance staff, testing material, occupational informa- 
tion material, etc., are required, and for all these, vast sums of money 
are needed. A developing country can hardly afford huge funds for 
a single activity of education. 

What needs to be donc? Guidance workers in India must become 
cost-conscious and devise guidance methods which are effective and 
efficient and are within our means. Our students cannot wait for the 
proper selection of courses and careers till the time the Centre or 


States spare finances, Even within the existing resources, a lot can 
be and should be done. 


2. Teachers and principals are not ready for responsibility. They 
are neither guidance-conscious nor guidance-minded. Guidance 
Service does not figure anywhere in the tinie schedule also, Most of 
the time, the guidance teachers are not given any relief from their 
normal teaching load. No wonder, even after receiving training in 
guidance work and the existence of a trained guidance worker on the 
staff, no guidance work is done in the schools and the pupils conti- 
nue to be as ignorant as ever. 


It will be worthwhile if school administrators, education officers 
and the maximum number of teachers are made familiar with the 
concept and philosophy of guidance so that they accept itas a very 
important part of education and provide it with the necessary leader- 
ship. The guidance service needs to be made such a pervading service 
that every teacher feels involved in it and renders help to the child in 
need, 

3. The State Guidance Bureaux do not have 
control over the district/school counsellors and ca 
district counsellors are generally busy doing odd jobs of the District 
Education Officers as they are always in need of assistance. The 
Confidential reports of these counsellors are written by D.E Ọs. 
Thus the majority of the counsellors are not doing full justice to 
the jobs for which they are appointed. 

As far as school counsellors are concerned, due to 
dearth of teachers in schools, teaching load is given to th 
of doing guidance work, they teach regular subjects, 
is considered more or less unnecessary. 


Besides, the guidance bureaux are 
transfers/postings of District Counsel 
ance masters—with the result that at times a number of guidance 


workers gather in a single school and other schools are deprived of 
the services of even a single guidance master, 


any administrative 
reer masters. The 


the general 
em. Instead 
Guidance work 


not consulted even for the 
lors/School counsellors/guid- 


For the success of the guidance Programme, there should be an 
effective administrative control of the State Guidance Bureaux over 
the District Counsellors/School counsellors and guidance teachers, 
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4. Lack of interest and zeal in the programme. Students and par- 
ents have developed very little interest in the type of guidance pro- 
grammes offered in schools. The routine type of half-hearted approach 
of the workers and lack of coordination of their efforts with other 
agencies have failed to capture the imagination of the youth, their 
guardians and the public in general. 3 

Concerted efforts need to be made by all concerned to make it a 
live programme which helps and which is sought for. 

5. Parents are not censcious of the guidance programme. In our 
country subject and career choice is, in effect, a parental choice. 
Guidance, therefore, means guidance for the parents. The success of 
this programme depends upon the satisfaction of the wishes of the 
parents. 

It is very essential that parents are made guidance-minded. Their 
confidence should be won so that there isa scientific basis of the 
choice of courses and careers. 

6. A feeling of purposelessness in the guidance programme. The 
extreme shortage of employment opportunities for educated youth 
entering the labour market has made it difficult to relate guidance 
with placement at employment exchanges. The administrators 
question the validity of guidance, particularly vocational guidance 
in schools when there is such a large-scale unemployment not only 
among illiterates, but also among the educated and even amongst the 
professionally trained. 

This feeling is true to a great extent. Unemployment is one of 
the major forces to reckon with. But the solution to the problem of 
unemployment is not occupational ignorance but wide knowledge of 
the things so that the students could be guided to prepare for occu- 
pations where there is a shortage. Guidance is needed to wipe out 
occupational ignorance. \ 

7. Lack of Proper Tools. Guidance tools, suiting our conditions, 
are not available Most of the techniques which work under afluent 
social conditions may not work in our country. Similarly, norms are 
not available in respect of the tests. Without the norms, it is not 
possible to have a coherent picture either of one’s traits or that of 
one’s individual differences. The principals are faced with the prob- 
lem of how to translate the existing information in schools into 
estimates of gencral ability and how to start work when there 1s no 
accepted set of tools for guidance. 

It is very essential that tests are constructed taking into considera- 
tion the cultural and economic requirements of our society. A num- 
ber of tests have already been adopted for use in Indian schools. 
Different agencies like Guidance Bureaux, Directorate General of 
Employment and Training and Department of _ Psychology and 
Foundations of Education, NCERT, should work in collaboration 
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for adaptation and construction of psychological tests. , 
Besides, guidance workers in our country must change thei- 
strategies and tools. Indian methods of guidance have to be deve- 
loped. If we have to gear vocational guidance programme to manr 
power planning, as suggested by Indian Education Commission 
(1964-66), it would take a very different form from what is usually 
done when we think mainly in terms of psychological tests and edu- 
cational achievement of students. Analysis of trends in labour market, 
in different fields and collection of up-to-date information in occu- 
pations and group methods in orientation and dissemination of 
occupational information through career conferences and interest 
groups would also serve useful purpose of starting a process of think- 


ing and exploration of the minds of students, their parents and 
leaders of communities. 


8. Non-availability of suitable, adequate and up-to-date occupa- 
tional and guidance literature. The literature is neither available in 
sufficient quantity nor in the latest form, The collection of data for 
Occupational information is extremely slow. A proper machinery for 
quick and efficient dissemination of latest trends in different occupa- 
tions and employment market in general does not exist. Nothing of 
much help can be found in the guidance literature of the USA and 
as yet India has not produced much guidance literature of her own. 


_ The responsibility for the Preparation of career information 
literature should be distributed among different agencies. Career 
study centres in National Employment Service have been assigned the 
responsibility of dealing with Occupational information and supply 
it to the Guidance Bureaux. 

9. Lack: of coordination and cooperation among agencies like 
Employment Exchanges, Guidance Bureaux, etc. The vocational 
guidance officers of employment exchange are expected to visit the 
schools frequently for disseminating Occupational information. 
The State Guidance Bureaux are expected to refer their clients to the 


employment exchanges. The much needed coordination has not 
taken place. 


It is very essential that ther 


v r ere is effective coordination among all 
the’ agencies. Training of guid: 


ance masters/mistresses should be 
taken up by colleges of education, Extension Services Departments, 
and State Guidance Bureaux. The Counsellors are being trained by 
NCERT. As far as the programme in schools is concerned, this 
work should be done by school teachers, principals, counsellors, 
guidance masters/mistresses, and the work of vocational guidance 
should be taken up by vocational Guidance officers and guidance 
masters/mistresses. The guidance Programme in the school should be 
carried on during the school time according to a set time-table so 
that it is neither considered a burden nor an extra activity. 
10. Lack of publicity about the utility of Guidance Services. The 
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public, in general, is not familiar with agencies giving guidance 
service. They do not even know, how guidance programme can be 
helpful to them. 

It is essential that people are made familiar with the advantages 
of guidance through mecia like radio, newspapers, films, television, 
etc. All India Radio is broadcasting guidance features from a 
number of stations which are proving helpful in making this move- 
ment popular. 

If guidance in India is to become more than just a professional 
cult, it must prove that it is a necessary part of the educational 
development of the country. “The only way to prove this,” according 
to Dr David R. Cook, “is to begin satisfying the needs that exist on 
all sides. To satisfy these needs the context in which they develop 
must be thoroughly understood, and guidance must be made to fit 
into that context.” 

Although guidance services may not produce instant tangible 
results, the need of the services can hardly be over-emphasised. Train- 
ed guidance personnel is our urgent and immediate requirement. We 
must go in for substantial training programme and with these must 
go largely increased facilities for research including action-based and 
operational research. 

A concerted pian of action is required if we want to ensure steady 
development and progress of guidance movement in our country. 
The Government and voluntary agencies should join hands to make 
guidance service popular and effective. 


Summary 


1. Guidance has added a new dimension to education and has be- 


come a key quality determinant. 

2. The origin of guidance movement in India is more than four 
decades old. The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) 
Education Commission (1964-66) and National Review Committee 
on Higher Secondary Education, 1978 have strongly recommended 
the introduction of guidance services in educational institutions. 

3. Upto class X the guidance worker should give educational 
guidance to enable the students to learn the new subjects, have 
satisfactory progress and succeed. He should help and guide in the 

roper choice of socially useful productive work and co-curricular 
activities and also help in resoiving problems of adjustment. At the 
Plus-2 stage, he should help in the proper selection of the stream, on 
the basis of their ability, aptitudes, interests and achievement, etc. 
At the Plus-3 stage, guidance needs to be provided in the choice of 
courses and activities. Besides, the facility of counselling should be 
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there for those who are in need of it. Career advising units. should 
also be set up in colleges. 


4. A numberof causes are responsible for slow progress of 
guidance programme in our country, namely increase in student 
population, lack of career literature, lack of tools, and general apathy 


to the programme. Efforts need to be made to make the programme 
useful, effective and popular. 


Evaluation 


1. Trace the history of guidance movement in our country. 
2. “The success of the 10+2+3 pattern of education depends 
upon the effectiveness of the guidance programme.” Discuss. 


3. Suggest an outline of the guidance programme for different 
levels of education, 
4. Discuss the problems which Guidance Mo 


vement is facing. 
Suggest ways of tackling them. 
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Equalising Education Opportunities 


The Concept of the Equality of Opportunity. In Retrospect. Efforts 
Made, Bottlenecks : How to Remove Them. Summary. Eva luation 


THe CONCEPT OF THE EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


IN common parlance, by the concept of equality of opportunity, 
is meant giving equal chance to every citizen for the development of 
his or her capacity or ability; and nothing should be allowed to 
obstruct one’s path of development. This right has been included in 
our Constitution. 

Economically, this concept can I 
zontal Equality, that is, treating all the constituents equally, and 
Vertical Equality, that is, treating all the equals unequaliy. While the 
former goes in favour of the rich, the latter requires favourable treat- 


ment for the unequal. It is this latter interpretation which requires 
special consideration for bringing about equality of opportunity in 
India, In education, it will mean that special attention isto be 
given to the underprivileged, the disadvantaged, the scheduled castes, 
tribal areas, women and the students from backward classes. 


have two interpretations : Hori- 


IN RETROSPECT 


Educationists of the past had been inspired to provide equality 
of opportunity. To them educational barrier to the majority of 
children seemed to be a simple material problem. For example, 
Sargeant's report (1944) suggested that equality of opportunity could 
be provided at the primary stage through -free schooling, and other 
facilities such as the mid-day meal, supply of books, provision of 


scholarships and medical aid. After Independence, India formulated 


the goal of equality of opportunity in education and employment. 
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ight of each child to receive an education suited to its character 
me penel has to be recognised. Equal opportunities have to be 
provided to reveal differences, some of which may be significant. That 
equal opportunities need to be provided to those having equal capaci- 
ties, became the objective before the nation after independence. 


National Policy on Education, 1968 


The Government while declaring the National Policy on Education 


has specially laid down that strenuous efforts should be made to 
equalise educational opportunities. 


(a) Regional imbalances in the provision of educational facilities 


should be corrected and good educational facilities should be provided 
in rural and other backward areas. 


(b) To promote social cohesion and national integration, the 
common school system as recommended by the Education Com- 
mission should be adopted. Efforts should be made to improve the 
Standard of education in general schools. All special schools like 
Public schools should be required to admit students on the basis of 
merit and also to provide a prescribed proportion of free studentship 
to prevent segregation of social classes. 

(c) The education of girls should receive emphasis, not only on 


grounds of social justice, but also because it accelerates social trans- 
formation. 


(d) More intensive efforts are needed to develop education 
among’ the backward classes and especially among the tribal people. 

(e) Educational position for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped children should be expanded and attempts should be made to 


develop integrated programmes enabling the handicapped children to 
study in regular schools. 


EFFORTS MADE 


Equalisation of educational opportunities has been one of the 
major objectives of successive Five Year Plans. Considerable head- 
way in this direction has been made through the programmes of 
expansion of educational facilities at the elementary, secondary and 


university stages. To promote social justice, emphasis on the follow- 
ing is being considerably increased : 


i. Primary and adult education. 


ii. Incentives to help the enrolment and retention of this weaker 
section of schools. 


iii. Scholarships, freeships and remedial coaching for the dis- 
advantaged groups. These include the Government of India post- 


‘matric and overseas scholarships and passage grants to scheduled 
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castes, scheduled tribes, denotified, nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes 
and low-income group students. 

iv. Residential schools for the scheduled tribes. 

v. Improvement of schools in rural areas and urban slums. 

vi. Provision of informal education to enable those who are 
forced to enter life early to improve their prospects. 

vii. Special programmes for bringing about a rapid expansion in 
the education of girls—such as preparation and employment of 
women teachers, provision of special amenities for girls such as grant 
of free books and writing materials, scholarships and clothing, mid- 
day meals, etc. 

viii, Reservation of seats in professional institutions for schedul- 
ed castes and tribes. 

ix. Special coaching classes for scheduled castes for university 
courses and competitive examinations like LA.S., State Administrative 
Services, etc. A 

x. Scholarships for students from the economically weaker 
sections are provided to enable them to complete university educa- 
tion. 

xi. Scholarships are also provided to pursue studies abroad. 

xii. A number of programmes have been launched to intensify 
efforts for the education of handicapped children : 


(a) Schools for all the categories of handicapped children have 
been increased. 

(b) A number of scholarships for the handicapped children 
have been instituted. 

(c) Institutions for imparting vocat 
started. 

(d) A programme of Braille books 
started. 


ional training have been 


for the blind has been 


xiii. Special aid is being given to the backward classes/areas to 
remove class and regional disparities. 


. BoTTLE-NECKS : How TO REMOVE THEM 
A number of defects have been noted in our efforts of equalising 
educational opportunities : 


1. Scholarship programme is defective—Both the number and 
rate of scholarships is low. The number of scholarships is so 
low that it does not cater to the large number of deserving 
cases. The rate of scholarships have remained static during 
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To make the Programme of equalising educational 
a success, Some suggestions are given below : 
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the last decade and they do not take into account the 
escalating cost of living in different states. 


The administration of the scheme of scholarship etc., is highly 
faulty—Indifference and delay in the reimbursement. of 
scholarships are the main administrative hurdles. The stu- 
dents are not sure till December whether they would get a 
stipend and many do not receive the first instalment till 
March. Money coming at the tail-end of the year cannot be 
expected to help the real poor. Again, the students are 
required to pay admission and examination fees, although it is 
refunded later on. This procedure defeats the purpose of the 


aid, for if a person is once in a Position tu pay, he might as 
well do without the aid, 


The progress in equalising educational opportunities is very 
slow — Several special facilities are offered to the scheduled 
castes in education with a view to bring them at par with 
Others. There is some evident breakthrough but the pro- 


gress achieved is not satisfactory and the gap in literacy 
continues to be wide. 


opportunities 


The administrative structure of the State 
education should be Strengthened. Some seni 
be appointed at the State h 
tional needs of the 
scheduled tribes. 


Preparation of books and readin 
languages should be taken 
among the tribal people. 


Efforts should be made to bridge the gap between rural and 
urban areas. Since Proportionately more of scheduled castes 
live ip the rural areas, any attempt at their educational 
advancement would imply a general rural unplift. 

Correspondence courses can go a long way in equalising 
educational opportunities, They can make education cheap. 


They can make education available to persons in the lower 
Income group and they can be good substitutes for Tegular 
courses. 


departments of 
or officer should 
eadquarters to !ook into the educa- 
backward classes, scheduled castes and 


'§ material in the tribal 
up to promote good education 


Summary 


i 


giving equal chance to every citizen fo: 


By the concept of equality of Opportunity is generally meant 


T the development of his or her 
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capacity or ability and nothing should be allowed to obstruct. one’s 
path of development. 

2. Efforts have been made to equalise educational opportunities. 
The National Policy on Education, 1968, laid great stress on the 
subject. 

3. Programme of scholarships, freeships, provisions of informal 
education, special programmes for the handicapped etc., have been 
launched to equalise educational opportunities. 

4. There are certain bottle-necks in the programme of equalising 
educational opportunities. As scholarship programme is defective, 
administration of the scheme of scholarships is faulty. Efforts should 
be made to remove the defects in order to equalise the educational 
opportunities. 


Eyaluation 


1. What do you understand by the concepts : equalising educa- 
tional opportunities ? Describe the programme launched by 
the Government and various agencies to help in the task. 

2. What defects do you find in the programme of equalising 
educational opportunities ? Suggest improvements. 

3, What does the National Policy on Education, 1968, say about 
equalising education opportunities ? 
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Language Problem 


Historica! Perspective. The Linguistic Picture of India. Complexity 
of the Language Problem. Which Language should be the Medium of 
Instruction at the various Levels? Which Language should be the 
Official Language of the Union ? Which Language should be the link 
Language? What should be the place of English? The Three Language 
Formula. What Needs to be Done ? Summary. Evaluation. 


“The language problem had become a ‘hump’ in India's progress 
in the field of education. The only way to get over this (hump) is 
to put this controversy behind us and take clear and unequivocal 
decisions and implement them in a sustained manner,” 


Dr Triguna Sen 
“Language is the armoury of the human mind and at once con- 


tains the trophies of its past and the weapons of its future 
conquests.” 


Coleridge 


Tue language problem has been a perennial trouble-spot in our edu- 
cational history. The issue is so mixed up with fads and fanaticism 


and so vitiated with action and reaction over the years that it has 
shaken the whole country. 


A 0 It is further complicated by the fact that 
it is inextricably interwoven with politics and sentiments. We hear 
and read of noisy discussions in Parliament and the State Assemblies, 
strikes, and protests in colleges and universities, ‘bandhs’ and ‘ghe- 
raos’ in big cities, Tioting and arson in different Parts of the country, 
over this baffling question. As a matter of fact, the language 
question has remained the most complex and intractable problem 
since Independence and is virtually a headache for educationists, 
politicians and even ordinary people. 


The main point at issue is that it is the political decision in regard 
to the official language which is going to regulate the nature and 
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number of languages to be taught in educational institutions. Natural- 
ly, therefore, a bold, clear, definite and final formation of the state 
policy in regard to language is as much needed today as ever. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


1. The roots of the problem: The roots of the language problem 
in India go back to 1835 when on Macaulay’s recommendations 
English was made the main language of study and the medium of 
instruction after the primary stage. The major motive of introducing 
English into India was to create an English knowing minority which 
would be cut off from the rest of India and remain loyal to the 
British for at least a century. In other words, this was the first 
application of a ‘Divide and Rule’ policy which the British had so 
successfully employed resulting in the partition of the subcon- 
tinent. 

2. Knowledge of English made essential for entry to Government 
service: In 1844, Lord Hardinge declared the knowledge of English 
essential for entry to Government Service. No wonder the entire 
education field was pervaded by a sense of Englishness. 

3. Vernacular substitute English as medium of instruction in some 
schools: This continued till 1937 when the movement for Indepen- 
dence awakened a sense of consciousness for Indianness and the voice 
for the development of Indian languages and a common link language 
for the whole country—ultimately to become the National language of 
India —grew very sharp and strong, as a result of which the Indian 
vernaculars substituted English as the medium of instruction 
in some schools. The Swadeshi movement and Gandhiji’s call 
further goaded people to adopt and to enrich the vernaculars and 
develop more and more the common link language. 

4. Linguistic chaos in 1947: The British left India in 1947 in a 
linguistic chaos. None of the major Indian languages, each rich in 
its own way and spoken by millions of people, was in a position to 
make undisputed claim to being the lingua-franca, and only after 
prolonged and most heated controversies was Hindi elected to be 
the federal language of the majority. Articles 343 and 344 of our 
Constitution provide that Hindi written in Devanagari script will be the 
official language of India. It was also laid down that the switch-over 
from English to Hindi should be made after 15 years that is, by the 
year 1965. 

5. Constitutional provisions: The main provisions dealing with 
the official language of the Union as embodied in Articles 343 and 
344 are as follows : 


(i) Hindi written in Devanagari script will be the official lan- 
guage of the Union. 
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(ii) 


(iii) 
(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 
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For a period of fifteen years from the commencement of the 
Constitution, however, the English language will continue _to 
be used for all official purposes of the Union. But during 
this period, the President may authorise the use of Hindi in 
addition to English 

Even after 15 years, Parliament may provide for the con- 
tinued use of English for any specific purpose. 

At the end of 5 years from the commencement of the Con- 
stitution, the President shall appoint a Commission to make 
recommendations for the progressive use of the Hindi lan- 
guage and on the restrictions on the use of English and other 
allied matters. The President is obliged to appoint such a 
Commission at the end of ten years after the commencement 
of the Constitution for the same purpose. While making their 
recommendations, the Commission should give due regard to 
the industrial, cultural and scientific advancement of India, 
and the just claims and all interests of persons belonging to 
non-Hindi speaking areas in regard to the Public Services. 


The Commission's recommendations will be examined by a 
thirty-man committee of Parliament (20 members from the 
Lok Sabha and 10 from Rajya Sabha) elected in accordance 
with the system of proportional Tepresentation and the com- 
mittee will make a report to the President. The President may 
issue directions on the basis of the report of the committee. 


Each State Legislature is empowered under Article 345 to 
adopt any one or more of the languages in the state for all or 
any of the official purposes of the state concerned. But so 
far as communication between a State and the union or 
between one state and another is concerned, the official 
language of the union will be the authorised language. 


In order to protect the linguistic interests of minorities in 
certain states, the Constitution incorporated a special pro- 
vision. The President empowered under Article 347 to 
direct a State Government to Tecognise a particular language 
for official purposes either for the whole or part of the state, 
if he was satisfied, on a representation made to him in this 
regard, that a substantial Proportion of the population desire 
such recognition. This power in the hands of the Centre was 
intended to curb any tendency towards linguistic fanaticism 
and the domination of a majority over linguistic minorities 
in different states. 

Under Article 348, the Constitution make: 
for the retention of the En 
decides even after the fiftee 
purposes : 


t s a special provision 
glish language if Parliament so 
n-year period, for the following 
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(a) All proceedings in the Supreme Court and the High 
Courts; 

(b) Authoritative texts of Bills, Acts, Ordinances, Orders, 
Rules, regulations and bye-laws issued under the Con- 
stitution or under any law. 


6. The University Education Commission Report 1950: The 
Commission suggested that the medium at the University stage as, at 
the elementary and the secondary will have to be the regional langu- 
age. However, to ensure for Hindi the status of federal language, it 
clearly states : 


“We should like to see the introduction of the federal language in 
all schools at the secondary stage, and the teaching should be con- 
tinued at the university. This will ensure a general knowledge of the 
federal language of use for all practical needs. In addition, for those 
who desire to attain greater mastery over the federal language, 
facilities should be provided for intensive study.”? 

The Commission also pointed out “that the Universities should 
have the option to use the federal language as medium of instruction 
either for some subjects or for all.’ 


7. The Mudaliar Commission's Report 1952-53: The Secondary 
Education Commission (1952-53) under the chairmanship of Dr 
Laxmanswami Mudaliar made the following recommendations : 


(i) The mother-tongue or the regional language should generally 
be the medium of instruction throughout the secondary school 
stage, subject to the provision that for linguistic minorities 
special facilities should be made available. 


(ii) During the middle school stage every child should be taught 
at least two languages, English and Hindi should be inroduced 
at the end of the Junior Basic stage, subject to the principle 


that no two languages should be introduced in the same 
year, 


(iii) At the high and higher secondary stage at least two lan- 
guages should be studied, one of which being the mother-tongue 
or the regional language. 


The languages to be studied in the secondary stage should be : 


(i) Mother-tongue or regional language or a composite course of 
the mother-tongue and a classical language. 


1. The Report of the University Education Commission, pp. 321-322. Govt. 
of India Publication, 1950. 


2. ibid., p. 323, 
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(ii) One other language to be chosen from among the follow- 
ing: 
(a) Hindi (for those whose mother-tongue is not Hindi); i 
(b) Elementary English (for those who have not studied 
English at the earlier stage); 


(c) Advanced English (for those who had studied English at 
the earlier stage); 


(d) A modern Indian language (other than Hindi); 
(e) A modern foreign language (other than English); 
(f) A classical language. 


Thus this Commission recommended two-language formula. 

8. B.J. Kher Commission, June 1955: In accordance with the 
constitutional provision, in June 1955, at the end of five years after 
the commencement of the Constitution, the President appointed a 
Commission under the chairmanship of B.J. Kher. 

The Commission submitted its report to the President by the 
middle of 1956. The report isa valuable document for understand- 
ing the immensity and complexity of the language problem of 

ndia z 

9. Report of the Committee Feb. 8, 1958 : As provided in the 
constitution a thirty-member committee of Parliament, with the Home 
Minister of the Union Government as its Chairman, examined the 
recommendations of the Commission. The report of the committee 
was submitted to Parliament on 8 February 1958. While the com- 
mittee expressed the definite opinion that adherence to the constitu- 
tional settlement which envisages the replacement of English by Hindi 
for Union purposes and by the regional languages for the official 
requirements of the states is the only safe and practical course to 
adopt, the approach to the question of final change-over has to be 
flexible and practical. Thus, the committee endorsed the recommen- 
dations of the official language commission except that it emphasised 
the necessity for flexibility in the change-over. 

10. The Three-Language Formula: In the year 1956 the Central 
Advisory Board of Education originated ‘the Three-Language 
Formula. This formula was approved in 1961 in the Chief Minister’s 
confgrence. According to this formula, the student is to learn his 
mother-tongue as the regional language, Hindi as the national lan- 
guage and English as the international language. 

11. Official Language Bill 1963: This Bill was introduced in 
Parliament on 13 April 1963. The need for the introduction of the 
Bill seems to have arisen due to two main reasons : firstly because 
Hindi had not grown sufficiently during the last 13 years to be able 
to replace English after 1965 and secondly because the existent 
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emotional climate in the country was far from favourable to any such 
change-over in the near future. This Bill provided that English should 
continue to be used as associate federal language after 1965 and that 
ten years later, a parliamentary committee was to be appointed to 
review the progress made by Hindi. 

12. Recommendation of the Indian Education Commission 1964- 
66: The Indian Education Commission tried to cut the Gordian 
knot and present a workable and generally acceptable formula. It 
adhered broadly to the three-language formula devised by the CABE 
jn 1956 but in a modified form based upon actual experience gained 
during the last ten years. The modified formula runs as follows : 


(i) The mother-tongue or the regional language; 


(ii) The official language of the Union or the associate official 
language of the union so long as it exists; and 


(iii) A modern Indian or foreign language not covered under (i) 
and (ii) and other than that used as the medium of instruc- 
tion. 


The formula itself is somewhat vague but it has been clarified 
by the detailed recommendations of the Commission which is as 
follows : 


(i) Lower Primary Stage (Class I-IV) 


One language—the mother-tongue or the regional language 
at the option of the pupil. 


(ii) Higher Primary Stage (Class V-VII) 
Two languages : 


(i) the mother-tongue or the regional language, 
and 


(ii) Hindi or English. 
(iii) Lower Secondary Stage (Class VIII-X) 


Three languages : In non-Hindi speaking areas, these langu- 
ages will normally be 


(i) the mother-tongue or the regional language; 
(ii) Hindi at a higher or lower level; and 
(iii) English at a Higher or lower level. 
In Hindi speaking areas, they will normally be 


(i) the mother-tongue or the regional language, 
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(ii) English (or Hindi) if English has already been 
taken as the mother-tongue; and 
(iii) a modern Indian language other than Hindi. 


(iv) Higher Secondary Stage (Class XI-XII) 


Any two of the three languag 
ages, including any modern forei 
Indian or foreign. 


The Commission has made some valuable suggestions regarding 
the solution of some taxing problems : 


es studied earlier or any two langu- 
gn language and classical language, 


(a) As regards the medium of instruction is concerned, the 
Commission states “As we have already adopted the regional 
languages as the media of instruction at the school stage, it 
follows logically that we should adopt them increasingly at 
the higher stage also.” The Commission has recommended a 
phased transformation of the medium of instruction from 
English to the regional languages within a period of 10 
years. 

(b) The regional languages should be 
administration in the regions concer 
so that the higher services are not ba 
in the regional medium. 


(c) As regards the teaching of mother- 
Suggests that the teaching of mother-tongue and the Tegional 
language should start from the first primary class and con- 
tinue upto the end of the school Stage. It should be optional 
‘at the school stage. 

(d) The most suitable Stage for learnin 
lower secondary (classes VIII- 
teachers will be needed. 


(e) Hindi or English should b 
est motivation and need. 

(f) The Commission has spoken in favour of a common script 
for all Indian languages -- Devanagari or Roman. 

(g) The Commission has recommended the provision of classical 


languages in the school curriculum on an optional basis only 
from class VIII onwards. 


made the language of 
ned as early as possible 
nned to those who study 


tongue, the Commission 


g these languages is the 
X) where smaller number of 


e introduced at the point of great- 


(h) The Commission has recommen 
at the high stage should not be 
(i) All Indian institutions s 
medium of instruction. 


ded that study of a language 

compulsory, 

hould continue to use English as the 
The eventual adoption of Hindi 
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(j) 


(k) 


(1) 


(m) 


(n) 


(0) 


(p) 


(q) 


should, however, be considered in due course, subject to 
certain safeguards. 


The regional languages should also be made the language of 
administration for the regions concerned as early as possible 
so that higher services are not banned to those who study in 
the regional medium. 

The teaching and study of English must continue to be pro- 
moted right from the school stage. Encouragement-should be 
given also to the study of other languages of international 


communication. The study of Russian needs special atten- 
tion. 


It would be desirable to set up a few institutions, both at the 
school and university level, with some of the important world 
languages as media of instruction. 

English will serve as a link language in higher education for 
academic work and intellectual communication. It is, how- 
ever, equally obvious that English should serve as the link 
language for the majority of our people. It is only Hindi 
which can and should take this place in due course. 

As Hindi is the official language of the Union and the link 
language of the people, all measures should be adopted to 
spread it in the non-Hindi areas. 

In addition to Hindi, it is essential to provide multiple chan- 
nels of inter-state communication in all modern Indian lan- 
guages. There should be adequate arranagement, both in 
schools and colleges, for teaching different modern Indian 
languages. At the B.A. and M.A. level, it should be possible 
to continue two modern Indian languages. 

The U.G.C. and the universities should work outa pro- 
gramme for the adoption of the recommendations suitably for 
each university or a group of universities. 

Energetic action is needed to produce books and literature 
Particularly scientific and technical, in regional languages. 


This should be made a responsibility of universities assisted 
by the U.G.C. 


The Kothari Commission recommended the regional languages to 


be the 


medium of instruction. Vice-Chancellors accepted this re- 


commendation with a number of qualifications. 


i 


ii. 


The change should be restricted only to the undergraduate 
staff; 3 

It should be carried out in about five to ten years, depending 
on the degree of preparation work already done on the nature 
of the subject and other relevant factors. 
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iii. In the programme of change-over, the importance of English 
should be. fully recognised and adequate arrangements for 
its study made at the undergraduate level. 


13. Official languages (Amendment) Bill: This bill provided for 
the continuance of English as the official language and the develop- 
ment of Hindi so that it may become the link language of India and 
may be adopted as the official language of the country when all the 
States agree to it. The whole of the country was shaken by violence 
of the language fanatics in almost all the important cities and towns 
and also by loud dialogues in Parliament. Ultimately the Bill was 
signed by the President on 10 January 1968 and became an Act. 
But that does not end the problem as many of the States have not 
accepted the decision of the Central Government. The Hindi-speak- 
ing people do not want that English should be imposed on them and 
the southerners are in no mood to tolerate the domination of Hindi. 

14. Ishwarbhai Patel Committee, 1977 : The Committee recom- 
mended that in determining the pattern of languages to be taught, 
the recommendations of the Kothari Commission should be given due 
consideration and that these recommendations should be used as 
guidelines in formulating or reformulating any policies on the 
teaching of the languages. 

15. The Draft National Policy on Education, 1979: According 
to this, the three-language formula, will be implemented at the 
secondary stage. It includes the study of a modern Indian language, 
preferably a South Indian language, in addition to Hindi and English 
in Hindi-speaking States and of Hindi in addition to regional langu- 
age and English in non-Hindi speaking States. 


Tue LINGUISTIC Picture OF INDIA 


The Constitution has recognised fifteen languages—Assamese, 
Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, 
Oriya, Panjabi, Sanskrit, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. There are 
almost 1,652 dialects spoken in our country. 

In the words of the official language Commission : 


“The difficulty and complexity of the language problem that the 
country has to tackle are manifest. We seek to find a medium of ex- 
pression for the strong elements of identity in the cultural life of the 
country and asa linguistic counterpart for the political unity which 
the country has discovered after many centuries. In doing so, 
we seek to replace a working system based on the English language 
which albeit foreign to the people, is one of the world’s richest and 
most widely spoken languages and has many general merits to recom- 
mend it. The language we can replace English by one at present in- 
sufficiently developed for the multifarions occasions of official and 
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non-official intercourse, that arise in a modern community. Several 
of these dozen or so languages are, however, spoken by numbers in 
excess of many current European languages claiming to be advanced 
means of communication and are thus. in point of the number of 
people who speak them, entitled to a high place in the world’s roll of 
languages. Hindi has been chosen as the Union Language on the 
principal, and, we think, sufficient ground that amongst the 
regional languages, it is spoken by the largest number of people 
in the country.” 


THE COMPLEXITY OF THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


Multilingualism has created a number of problems concerning the 
status of languages in our curriculum. Also any decision taken on 
the subject on academic grounds is often overridden by political 
considerations, the entire question gets shifted to an extra-educational 
plane of argument. In brief, the problems are : 


(A) Which language should be the medium of instruction at 
the various levels? 

(B) Which language should be the official language of the 
Union ? ; 

(C) Which language should be the link language ? 

(D) What should be the place of English ? 


(A) WHAT LANGUAGE SHOULD BF THE Mrpivm OF INSTRUCTION AT 
THE Various LeEvFLs ? 


The problem of the medium of instruction has been a triangular 
controversy between English, Hindi and the regional language. 


Medium of Instruction at the School Stage 


The importance of mother-tongue as the medium of instruction 
at the primary stage can hardly be exaggerated. The mother-tongue 
is an integral part of a man’s life. The personality of the child is 
built up through the mother-tongue. It is. therefore, the most natural 
medium of reception and expression of knowledge. 

As far as early education is concerned, our major attention is 
fixed on the common man. His requirements can be satisfied by an 
elementary knowledge of the three R’s and such other utility subjects 
such as Civics, Economics, Logic, History and the like, to make him 
an enlightened citizen. All these subjects can easily be imparted 
through the mther-tongue. 

So educationists and politicians are unanimous on this point, that 
upto the Lower Secondary Stage. the medium of instruction should 
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i acqui ledge with 
the mother-tongue to enable pupils to acquire know Ww 
DE RN to express themselves with clarity and to think with precision 
and vigour. 


Medium of Instruction at the Secondary and College Level 


The controversy regarding the medium at the secondary and 
university stages does not comprise two problems but one because 
even after the recommendations of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission that “Secondary stage should be a complete unit by itself and 
not merely asa preparatory stage,” secondary Stage continues to 
be the stepping-stone to college. The universities continue to 
dominate the theory and practice of secondary education. Hence the 
medium of instruction at the secondary level is mainly to be decided 
by the medium adopted at the University stage. 

Below we shall discuss the comparative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of three different languages—English, Hindi and Regional 


Languages as medium of instruction at the Secondary and the 
University level. 


Before we take up a comparative study of the claims of different 
languages to become the medium of instruction, let us. examine the 
qualities a language must possess to become the medium of instruc- 
tion: 

(i) It should be a well-developed flexible language having a rich 
literature and vocabulary suitable to express general and technical 
ideas in easily comprehensive form. 

(ii) It should have original text-books and reference books. 


(iii) It should be able to translate articles, books etc., published in 
foreign Countries to keep students in touch with the latest develop- 
ment in their own subject all over the world, 


(iv) It should be a language generally understood, spoken and 
written throughout the country to enable the students and professors 
to have a free exchange of ideas. 

(v) It should be a langua 


> ge providing an entrance not only in the 
field of knowledge in the cou 


ntry but a window to the entire world. 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF ENGLISH 


1. English—A well-developed language 


English is a well-developed language having vast and rich litera- 
ture in almost all subjects, hence any subject upto the highest stage 
can easily be taught and studied in English. It isa world language, 
highly developed in every branch of modern knowledge and holding 
the key to the best that has been achieved under the sun. One can 
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attain the highest degree of proficiency in science and technology 
through that language. 


2. English has served as the medium of instruction in our country with 
excellent results 


Three centuries of British rule have left English very much with 
us and there is nothing unnatural in cashingin on this accident of 
history and integrating English into our culture. 

English provides an All-India link. It is the link language in 
education today. Over a period of 200 years, English has permea- 
ted the education pattern evenly. It gives no advantage as Hindi 
would to any particular region or regional language. To give it up 
now would mean a thoughtless sacrifice. 

Even Pt. Nehru while inaugurating the All-India Panjabi 
Conference at Sapru House, New Delhi, on 23 July 1961 is reported 
to have said, “All regional languages must be developed and promo- 
ted. But that did not mean that Englsh should be discarded. To do 
that, will amount closing a window on the world of technology — 
Foreign language served as windows on it and to suppose that 
translations could take their place was a mistake. . .Jt was no use 
getting into an intellectual prison after achieving political indepen- 
dence. He has reiterated it time and again, “English is ours by 
historic necessity”. 


3. English—A popular language 


We have been using it and listening to it for several generations. 
It has entered into our home and way of life. In the case of educated 
people—students, employees in government and voluntary organisa- 
tions, business men and several categories of people at large—English 
is generally the medium of communication. In the routine parlance 
of even the illiterate, there is a marked bias for English vocabulary. 
English is no longer foreign, but a native language and can easily 
line up with the other accredited languages of India. Despite 
constitutional provisions and emotional favour, English shall never be 
ousted. 


4. English—A dynamic language 


If Indian mind and imagination has to remain dynamic, the flow 
of new ideas from progressive countries is bound to be an influencing 
factor in shaping our thought process and charting our course of 
action. There cannot be two opinions regarding the prolific availa- 
bility of the latest scientific and technological thought in English. 
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5. National solidarity 


Switching over to regional languages or Hindi wili not only put 
education in the reverse gear but also hamper the development and 
national solidarity of the country. English has forged a collective 
consciousness glibly called as national integration which is so 
necessary for an unbroken continuity of common. inspiration. With 
the debasing of English the myth that this Bharat is one will explode. 
So we can ill-afford to disturb the status quo. 


6. Present utility and future needs 


At a time when English is to be studied for increasing dictates of 
life, how can we usurp its importance and relapse into regional 
caves? English is the best medium of instruction for its present 
utility and future needs. A language does not become foreign because 
of its birth and origin ina foreign land. It becomes foreign when 
itis foreign to mind and to our way of thinking. That way every 
one of the 14 languages recognised in our Constitution, can be 
treated as foreign. Fora Panjabi, Tamil or Kanarese is as foreign 


as Panjabi or Hindi to a South Indian. In the case of English such a 
situation does not obtain in India. 


1, Mobility of students and professors 


English must be the language of the universities if we want that 
India should not be cut into isolated island. It is argued that it 
would indeed be a very bad bargain for the nation—this fifteen- 
language plan in exchange for English. All mobility of students and 
professors —mobility in occupation and Public services —would be 
lost for our young men and the coming generations. 


8. English is an international language 


It can help us to communicate with the rest of the world with the 
intensification of International relations, the retention of English as 
link language may become even more necessary and useful than at 
Present. English, as D.C. Sharma said, is an unwritten testimonial to 
go all over the world. There will be nothing unnatural if we retain 
it as medium of instruction. 

in evaluating the contribution of English, the wise counsel of Pt. 
Nehru must be borne in mind. He says. “If you push out English, 
does Hindi fully take its place? I hope it will. Iam sure it will. But, 
I wish to avoid the danger of one unifying factor being pushed out 
without another unifying factor fully taking its place. In that event 
there will be a gap and a hiatus. The creation of any such hiatus or 
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gap must be avoided at all costs. It is very vital todo so in the 
interest of the unity of the country. [tis this that leads one to the 
couclusion that English is iikely to have an important place in the 
foresceable future. The devaluation of English will prove 
injurious.” 

So it is argued that the inevitable result of the Central Govern- 
ment’s proposal to destroy English as a medinm will be to create 
a vacuum which can be filled only by chaos and disintegration. It 
will be a blunder of the same type as the formation of linguistic 
states ten years ago. It will be nothing short of incurable lunacy to 
disturb the status quo. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST ENGLISH 


1. English is a foreign language and a relic of the British 
domination of India. All the politically conscious sections of the 
country are totally against the continuation of English as medium of 
instruction, 


2. Foreign medium of instruction is unsound and uncconomical. 
Much of our learning is wasted on its way to the mind, simply 
because it has to go through the medium of a foreign language. 
Students are compelled to concentrate on cramming. Independent 
thinking and free expression are not possible. Extraordinary fluency 
in English language in personalities like Dr Radhakrishnan and Pt. 
Nehru is an exception. They were only geniuses who could have 
performed miracles with any weapon. Quality education for the 
millions cannot be imparted through a foreign language. 


3. English has never been a cementing factor in our political or 
cultural life. It is spoken and understood by 2 per cent of Indians. 
So if at all it has caused integration—which might have been confined 
to 2 per cent elite and intelligentsia—98 per cent of Indians remained 
totally unaffected 


4. Our languages are equally great. Their past history and 
achievement are in no way mean. Continuance of English is advoca- 
ted on the plea that our languages are not yet ripe and ready to 
replace English. But the question which arises is, should we go on 
waiting till that golden day when the languages become rich enough 
to help solve the tangle or should we carry on the process of change 
and language will grow and bloom according to the need? We cannot 
go on waiting for the first event to happen. 

Japan's case should be enough guide for us. At the outset, she 
had to take recourse to textbooks written in foreign languages, but 
from the very beginning her objective had been to arrive at the 
stage of ranging freely over the subjects of study in the language of 
the country, It was because Japan had recognised the need cf such 
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studies not as an arrangement for a select section of the citizens = 
but for giving power and culture to all of them that she deemed it to 
be of prime importance to make them universally available to the 
people. If Japan could produce enough literature for its needs, there 
is no reason why we should not be able to produce it. Languages will 
develop according to needs. Terminologies must be framed. Our 


own Indian languages must be enriched, polished and refined to suit 
the requirements. 


5. English has checked the progress of our languages. Its continu- 


ance will mean a death blow to them. It will be just accepting 
defeat of the worst kind, 


as media will satisfy all groups. 
ach and every major language in 

the vehicle of all branches of 
knowledge and thought. 


7. Different groups will take pride in their linguistic inheritance. 
This will be a more Positive and 


1 forceful factor in Preserving and 
Strengthening national unity than compelling unwilling people to use 
either English or Hindi, 


_,8. The foreign medium is the cause of the large Percentage of 
failures in the university examinations. Students generally cannot 
follow lectures in English. 


ARGUMENTS IN Favour oF HINDI 


lz Constitutionally Hindi is our na 
to play a predominant role in our life, 


2. As a Federal language it is bound to be the medium of inter- 
state communication. It shall be taking the place of English as a link 


language. So it will be better if we switch over to Hindi as medium 
of instruction in the universities. 


ch Introduction of Hindi as medium would eliminate administra- 
tive and practical difficulties of unify 


ormity in all the States. 
4. Public competitive examinations of the Union and the States, 
if conducted In this Federal language, will be simple, uniform and 
impartial, offering equal opportunities for all. 


5. Hindi is a language spoken b 


India. English is spoken only by 2 


tional language. It is bound 


only. Thus Hindi is the language 
of the majority and in a democratic set-up, this is bound to play a 
dominant role. 


6. The introduction of Hindi will bring uniformity in our educa- 


tional system and avoid the complexities of a multilingual system. 
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7. If Hindi has been learnt as a compulsory subject during 
higher primary and the secondary, it should not be difficult to change 
over to Hindi medium at the university stage. This arrangement has 
worked in case of English and should work a little more easily with 
Hindi. 

8. The money and energy that have to be expanded to replace 
English by the regional language in each university will pay much 
ticher dividends if channelled to changing over to just one common 
language. 

9. For national unity the Federal language is an indispensable 
nexus. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST HINDI 


l. Compared with English, Hindi isa very poor language and 
even compared to certain Indian languages such as Bengali, Marathi, 
and Tamil, its achievement is inferior. 


2. Hindi has no political or administrative tradition, because 
throughout Indian history there has never been a Hindi state. What 
is now being sought to be imposed as an all-India language, accord- 
ing to the famous I[ndologist Suniti Kumar Chaterji, is Khari Boli 
which had no existence prior to i850. 


3. There is no standard Hindi. Even in the Hindi States today, 
Hindi differs from one area to another. According to the evidence 
given before the Parliamentary Commission appointed in June 1955, 
the people of East U.P. did not understand the Hindi of West U.P. 
Not even | per cent of the Hindi-speaking people understood what 
now passes for the new Hindi. 


4. Hindi is not a mass medium. A country where 300 million 
People cannot read or write a single language and in a country which 
according to the authoritative sources, has 179 languages and 1652 
dialects, the question uf a mass medium does not arise. 

5. There is no special advantage in substituting Hindi for English. 
In the non-Hindi areas and Particularly in the South, Hindi is as 
good as a foreign language. 


6. Even as a spoken language, Hindi has very little place in the 
Non-Hindi areas. The 1961 linguistic census showed that while 11 
million people returned English as their second language, only 9 
million returned Hindi in spite of the compulsion attached to its 
teaching. 


7 Hindi is not a link language. It has virtually no place in the 
all-India education pattern. 


8. Hindi is not the language of higher education in the Hindi 
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č iven the option. even those who study through the medium 
ot ifiadt prefer Enghs, Recently when the option was given to those 
taking the Intermediate examinations in U.P. to answer their papers 
either in Hindi or English, 85 per cent who had throughout been 
studying through the medium of Hindi, opted for English. 


9. If Hindi is introduced as the medium it well dominate and 


stunt other languages. Hindi predominance may create linguistic 
‘vested interest.” 


10. In order to enable Hindi to serve as a medium, extensive 
efforts will have to’ be made to develop that language. This would 
requite a lot of time and energy. The same efforts, if applied to 
other Indian languages, will develop all of them simultaneously. 


11. A Federal language need not necessarily be the medium of 
instruction. A certain minimum knowledge of Hindi may be com- 


pulsorily imparted up to a certain stage. That would serve all the 
purposes. 


12. There is not much connection between n 
the presence or absence of a common medium of 
Language is only a vehicle of ideas. 
contains a medicine. It is the ideas ar 
portant. We may be proficient in 
same set of political ideas. We will 
Thus the assumption that the intr 
preserve political unity in the pres 
is to live in an utopia. 


ational unity and 
higher education. 
It is like the bottle which 
nd the medicine that are im- 
different languages but hold the 
then become politically united. 
oduction of a common medium will 
ence of other disintegrating factors 


REGIONAL LANGUAGES AS MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


Arguments in favour 


1. Regional languages—the languages of the majority in the 
respective regions: As the regional languages are the languages of an 
overwhelming majority of the people in the respective regions, they 
will constitute the best medium of instruction. 


2. Regional language (when it is also the 
most natural medium of instruction: In the words of Gurudev 
Tagore, “The best way to make education our own would be to 
impart it through the medium of our own language. The mother- 
tongue is for students what mother’s milk is for infants. One of the 
functions of education is the training to express one's thoughts and 
feelings through language. This give-and-take between within and 
without is necessary for a healthy mental life. Butif that has to 
be done through a foreign language, it becomes like trying to act to 
play with a mask over one’s face.” 


mother-tongue) is the 
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3. The period of education can be curtailed: If regional langu- 
ages are used as medium of instruction, a lot of ‘wastage’ involved in 
learning a foreign language can be avoided and the period of 
education can be curtailed without an adverse effect upon the stan- 
dard. 


4. Languages will get a change for development: All the regio- 
nal languages shall get their due opportunity for development. They 
will become the vehicle of all branches of knowledge and thought. 
No linguistic group will have a grudge against another. 


5. Inter-state relations would be smooth: Due to the absence of 
domination of any particular language, inter-state relations would 
be smooth. A situation like this in which all groups take equal pride 
in their linguistic inheritance, will be a more positive and forceful 
factor in preserving and strengthening national unity, than compell- 
ing unwilling people to use either English or Hindi. The use of Hindi 
in the Hindi areas and of English in non-Hindi areas will not im- 
prove the situation even if it were practicable. 


6. The masses can afford to get enough liberal education and the 
curse of illiteracy and ignorance would be wiped out. 


7. Medium at the school stage-—the regional languages: As 
medium of instruction at the school stage is regional languages, in 
the interest of education, it will be advisable to continue the same 
medium at the coliege stage also. 


8. The use of regional languages—A great benefit to democracy: 
When the masses are educated in the regional language and the 
administration is also conducted in the same language, the common 
man shall be able to judge political things better and his opinion 
shall carry weight. This is a great benefit to democracy. 


y. A positive communication can be established between the 
university men and the masses—its artisans and technicians: Univer- 
sity men will be able to make their maximum possible contribution 
to the advancement of learning generally and science and technology 
particularly. Advanced knowledge will become as much the property 
of the common man as of the university man. Most of the time 
graduates in agriculture serving as extension officers and demonstra- 
tors whose profession is to explain the latest methods in agriculture 
to the ryots in the villages, are seen to be ineffective simply because 
they do not know the language of the cultivators. Regional 
languages, thus, will provide a link between the university and the 
masses. 

_ 10. Regional languages in the interest of emotional integration: 
The Emotional Integration Committee opines that the use of regional 
language as medium of education from the lowest to tue highest 
stage of education was a matter of profound importance for national 
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integration. People in most of the non-Hindi areas have not yet 
aged rat a sane where they „are prepared to accept Hindi as the 
medium of instruction. There is no possibility of forcing Hindi on 
them. Such a course will alienate them from the Hindi-speaking 
people and prove to bea Serious obstacle in the way of national 


English as the sole medium. But this arouses the opposition of all 
the politically conscious section of the Hindi-speaking people. They 


is the use of all regio- 
nal languages as media, This will Satisfy all groups. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST REGIONAL LANGUAGES 


1. Regional languages not well- 
languages like Bengali, Hindi and Tamil have great 
in classical work of Prose and poetry— 
knowledge in the field of science and technology, 
sorry picture. With the full-fledged enthronement of r 


y by translating 
bility of this pro- 
nodern knowledge 
veloped not only 


ir own, which are 
ry likely that such translations, even 


original works themselves, 


Again, we have examples which show that translations can never 
Keep pace with the originals. As far back as 1916, Osmania Univer- 
sity started for the first time with Urdu as the medium of instruction. 
Several crores of Tupees were spent on translations. This took years 

-and by the time a translation was ready, the original edition had 


slation was already behind time, 


2. Universities will become isolated’ islands: The deeper and 
fuller intercourse between the seats of learning will not be possible. 
We shall be compelled to draw Students and professors from within 
the confines of the States and not from the whole country, let alone 
from abroad. É 


8. Universities will no more remain as international centres of 
learning: The introduction of regional languages as media would 
wipe out English from our system. Thus universities wil} no more 
remain the international centres of learning as they are today. 


4. Our students will no more bein a position to go abroad in 
search of knowledge as confidently as they do at present. 
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5. If the regional languages be made the medium, it would be a 
great disadvantage to emigrants and immigrants. 


6. Disadvantage to students who have to reside in cities like Delhi, 
Bombay and Calcutta: If all the schools and the universities teach in 
the regional language, what will happen to the children of those from 
other States, who will have to reside in these big cities for professio- 
nal reasons? 


7. The interests of linguistic minorities will suffer. 


8. The use of regional languages will precipitate national disinte- 
gration: Their introduction would foster the spirit of narrow provin- 
cialism and thus would harm the basic unity of India. 


9. Lack of uniformity in different languages: If the languages 
are unequally developed, it would mean unequal opportunities in 


competitive examinations and as such it would be a matter of 
concern. j 


10. There is also the difficulty in finding teachers who could lec- 
ture to university students in the regional languages: A number of 
university professors of the present generation have done specialised 
studies in their respective subjects abroad—they would not be able to 
teach them in the regional languages. 


B. WHICH LANGUAGE SHOULD BE THE OFFICIAL LANGUAGE OF THE 
UNION? 


One of the major factors contributing to a State of indecisiveness 
and confusion in regard to the place of languages in schools and 
colleges is the uncertainty in regard to the official language of the 
Union. The Constitution laid it down that Hindi shall be the 
official language of the Union and that English would continue for 
fifteen years fromthe inception of the Indian Union, namely until 
1965, When, however, this decision was announced for implementa- 
tion on January 26, 1965, the entire country was agitated over the 
language issue and this in turn has created problems concerning the 
language or languages to be provided for instruction in schools and 
colleges. Thus the issue of the official language influences, to a very 
considerable degree, the question of the media of instruction as weil 
as the kind of languages which a student ought to learn. 


A distinction has to be made between the official language and the 
national language. The Constitution does not lay down any one 
national language. On the other hand it recognises 15 languages as 
having this status. Therefore, the question of the national language 
is not an issue. Decision is required in regard to the official language 
of the nation. This language in turn will be used for transacting the 
business of the Central Government, Central Services, Law Courts, 
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communication between the States and the Centre, and to a large 
extent, the various all-India competitive examinations. s Naturally a 
language adopted as the official language of the Union must be 
known in all parts of the country so that people everywhere have 
equality of opportunity for all types of Central services. The opposi- 
tion to Hindi stems from the fact that although this language is 
spoken and understood by a large part of the country constituting 
about 85 per cent of the population, it is not understood by those 
who live in the South and hence, the Southerners will be placed at 
a disadvantage if this language becomes the official language. 

Some advocate adoption of Hindi as the official lan 
would like it to be English while still 
have both. Others advocate that the country should adopt bilingual- 
ism. Undoubtedly such a policy will result in dividing the country 

the part where Hindi is the official language and 

the part where English is the official language. Bilingualism, though, 
is only a temporary solution. The instance of Canada where 
i i nce over many years—English and 
es—and the agitation of the French 
h-speaking State in Canada should be 


guage, others 
others would compromise and 


over to the regional languages as media of 
cademic purposes is necessary: 


To facilitate the interchange of teachers between one part of 
the country and another. Such an interchange is needed only 
1n Tespect of post-graduate courses, 5 


b. To serve as medium of instruction and research in all-India 
centres of learning and in cosmopolitan cities like Bombay. 
Now the question whic 


y ti h needs an answer is: Which language can 
serve the purpose? 


Can Hindi fulfil the requirements? 


As some centres will contain Students and teachers belonging to 
all the linguistic areas, it is very much doubtful if Hindi can serve 
the purpose of a link language 
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Can Sanskrit fulfil the requirements? 


Sanskrit can serve the purpose of a link language, but it is not 
a spoken language. Moreover, a certain section of the people of 
the country are hostile to Sanskrit and it is not easy to bring about 
a change in their attitude. 


Can English be the link language? 


The claim of English to continue asthe link language for the 
academic purposes is indisputable. It has been the link language 
for more than a century. Educated people are familiar with it. It 
a psen the academic tradition which is a great advantage in 
itself. 

Also, every one recognises that education is not complete unless 
pupils in schools compulsorily study a second language besides the 
regional language which is to be the medium of instruction. In most 
of the countries of the world such a second language isa foreign 
language. In Britain, for instance, pupils study French, German or 
Russian. ln Russia, they study English. The same thing happens 
in Japan. We have also to adopt the same policy. The second 
language of compulsory study in the schools of our country should 
be a non-Indian foreign language. Today the choice lies only be- 
tween English and Russian. It is in these languages that most of the 
books and journals are published. From every point of view it is 
better for us to choose English. We have more facilities for teaching 
and learning this language, and as it is also an associate official 
language, a knowledge of it will serve a double purpose. What is 
needed is the giving up by the Hindi speaking people their hostility 
to English. Among them a feeling has grown that unless English 
completely disappears from our educational institutions Hindi cannot 
take its place. This is a very short-sighted and suicidal view. In the 
existing political atmosphere Hindi cannot replace English. The best 
course for the Hindi-speaking people is to study English as a compul- 
sory second language. English should continue to be a language 
of compulsory study throughout the country. All educated people 
will continue to be acquainted with it. It will thus become automa- 
tically a link language. Englisn will thus serve the double purpose 
of a national as well as an international link language. 


D. WHAT SHOULD BE THE PLACE OF ENGLISH? 


As mentioned earlier, the primary stage does not come in the 
field of controversy regarding ‘the place of English in the scheme of 
studies.” The controversy is mainly with regard to the higher studies 
at secondary and university stages. ' This does not comorise two 
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but one because even after the recommendations of Secon- 
Dey Beveation Commission that ‘secondary stage should be a 
complete unit by itself and not merely a preparatory stage. Secondary 
stage continues to be the stepping-stone to college. The universities 
continue to dominate the theory and practice of secondary education. 
Hence the place of English at the secondary level is mainly to be 
decided by the role of English at the university stage. i 
Now let us see if English can be replaced by any other Indian 
language at the university level. The language aspiring to replace 
English at the university level mustat least be a well-developed 
flexible language having a rich literature and vocabulary suitable to 
express. Hence any hasty and premature attempt to replace English 
by any other Indian language may result in the intellectual chaos 
and confusion inthe country. So long as our languages are not 
capable of coping with certain subjects at the higher stage, English 
cannot be removed. Its premature removal would mean a great blow 
to the present generation. English is indispensable for the present. 
So it should be a compulsory subject from the High School to 
the First Degree as it was before. English is a language whose roots 


have gone too deep into the soil of our country—to throw it over 
board would be a kind of lunacy. 


Can English continue to occupy the important place that it does 
today? 

It is quite certain that English cannot be our national language. 
Within the coming fifteen years or so Hindi will undoubtedly take 
the place of English as the official language atthe Central and inter- 


State levels, Further, the regional languages will take their due 
place as media of instruction. Thus in due course the use of English 
is bound to be reduced, 


The extinction of English from our s 
to anybody. For inter-state and intern; 
mic contacts, English will serve a 


ystem will no longer do good 
ational intellectual and acade- 


: good medium. To make English 
co-equal in status to German, Russian etc., is a weak compromise. To 


reduce English to the status of a theory language will be extremely 
unjust. English does occupy a Special place as a popular medium of 
inter-communication and therefore, should bea compulsory link 
language in which every student should gain a reasonable proficiency. 
So, it should be a compulsory subject from the High school to the 
First degree as it was before, for the p 


> resent. All out efforts should 
be made to strengthen Hindi and other national 


3 € optional instead of compulsory, 
first in the degree courses and then Progressively below. Hindi as a 
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Federal language will be essential for all citizens. As such it should 
be made compulsory upto the matriculation and optional subsequent- 
ly. This would give sufficient knowledge of Hindi to all citizens, 


THe THREE-LANGUAGE FORMULA 


As stated earlier, in the year 1956 the Central Advisory Board of 
Education originated the three-language formula. This formula was 
approved in 196! in Chief Ministers’ Conference. According to this 
formula, the student learns his mother-tongue as the regional lan- 
guage, Hindi as the national language and English as the interna- 
tional language. The Education Commission (1964-66) adhered 
broadly to the three-ianguage formula devised by the CABE but in a 
modified form. The modified formula includes: 


1. Mother-tongue or the regional language, 

2. The official language of the Union or the associate official 
language (this means cither Hindi or English), and 

3. Anv modern Indian or European language other than that 
used as the medium of instruction. 

National Policy on Education. 1968, again endorsed the Govern- 
ment stand that in Hindi-speaking areas, the students will learn 
Hindi, English and one South Indian language and in non-Hindi 
areas the students will learn regional language, Hindi and English. 

The Draft National Policy on Education has also recommended 
the three-language formula at the secondary stage. 

It is common knowledge that it has not been possible for secon- 
dary schools to implement the three-language formula in spirit, 
though appearances are sought to be kept as if it were being imple- 
mented. In Tamilnadu, Hindi, though a national language, is a 
subject in which no minimum has been prescribed for a pass, though 
it isa compulsory and an examination subject in SSLC and other 
class examinations. 

In the North, instead of teaching a South Indian language, the 
formula is being circumvented in spirit by teaching a classical langu- 
age like Sanskrit or other regional language which is akin to Hindi. 
Similarly, so far as learning cf English is concerned we see two 
diametrically opposite views. While we see Education Minister of 
Tamilnadu emphasising the need of picking up a good working 
knowledge of English and teaching of English adequately, we sce, on 
the other hand, the Education Minister of Bihar, making English an 
optional language in the curriculum of education. Education Minis- 
ter of U.P. announced that English would remain optional and 
Hindi compulsory in High Schoo! Exams. While Shri K.V. Shankara’ 
Gowda declared in Karnataka State Assembly on 18 July 1967 that 
the three-language formula was functioning there satisfactorily, 
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Education Minister of Kerala was notin favour of the formula. 
Tamilnadu has completely dissented from the formula and is not 
implementing it. 


LIMITATIONS 


1. Heavy Language Load: Learning of three languages, it is 
believed, will constitute a heavy burden upon the students and will 
inhibit learning. Taking into consideration the needs of our society 
and potentialities of the child, the study of subjects like Physics and 
Mathematics would help the child intellectually. By burdening the 
child with the study of languages we would be guilty of stifling the 
growth of nuclear physicists and creative engineers which the country 
needs. 


t 


2. Lack of Motivation. To make the study of a modern Indian 
or foreign language compulsory for all children in the Hindi areas is 
pointless as it lacks necessary motivation. On the other hand Sans- 
krit can prove more useful. Moreover, most of the pupils do not need 
and use more than one language. 


3. Resistance to the Study of Hindi: There is lot of resistance to 
the study of Hindi in the non-Hindi areas; it is interpreted in terms of 
the political domination of the North over the South. 


4. Heavy Cost Effort: Additional heavy cost and effort required 
for teaching the second and the third language is one of the most 
important factors contributing to the failure of the three language 
formula. 


The Three Language formula in Our country isa compromise 


based on political and social Considerations and not on any educa- 
tional principles. It tried to equate the language load as between 
the students of Hindi and non-Hindi speaking areas. But this appears 
to be the only solution of the Most formidable language problem. 
What is urgently required at present is the implementation of the 


vations by all the States in 


(i) Teachers proficient in two or three languages needed 


Teachers with bilingual knowledge are ur 
with one regional language are to be tau 
from it. If three language formula is S 
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(ii) Teaching Language instead of literature 


There is still another way to implement the formula, if we decide 
to teach them from the point of view of teaching the language instead 
of its literature. Our aim may be to make the pupils pick up a fair 
working knowledge of these languages rather than to teach them their 
Tich literature. 

The formula was, however, somewhat simplified and approved by 
the Conference of Chief Ministers in 1961. The same year, it was 
given support by the Emotional Integration Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Dr Sampurnanand. The National Integration 
Association under Smt. Indira Gandhi also recommended it in 1962. 

` A new development took place in 1965. Hindi was*to become the 
official language at the Centre from 26 January 1965, but because of 
troubles in the South against its adoption as the official language 
instead of English, and because of the late Pt. Nehru’s assurances 
to non-Hindi speaking people that Hindi will not be imposed on 
them, the Central Government appointed a Cabinet Sub-Committee 
to find out a solution. This Sub-Committee suggested the continuance 
of English for the official purposes till all the States vote in favour of 
Hindi. 


WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE? 


1. Enrichment of Hindi 


Constitutional provisions by themselves do not solve problems. 
In spite of a constitutional mandate, little headway has been made 
towards making lindi the federal language of India. The implica- 
tions of having accepted Hindi as Federal Language are many and 
far reaching. It has to be the language of our legislatures and courts, 
our embassies and consulates, our national institutes of art, science 
and culture. It has to serve as the language of inter-state and inter- 
university communications and as medium of the diverse all-India 
services. It is essential that Hindi should be enriched to meet 
successfully its diverse and delicate assignments. The Hindi that is 
needed is not the regional language of the Hindi-speaking States but 
a language which should be enriched by the contribution made by the 
different languages and which would ultimately become the real link 
language of the country. 


2. Lift the famine of books 


Shortage of books in the Federal language as well as other 
national languages is another problem posing difficulties. It will have 
to be admitted that to study and to teach without books is next to 
impossible. The Government should shed its vacillating policy and 
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mcouragement to indigenous writers to help lift the book- 
Hee Selfless and dedicated labours of hundreds of Indian scholars 
and scientists who are masters of the subjects as well as their own 
languages can enable us to overcome the hurdle. The vicious circle 
of ‘no production’ must be broken. The text-book Boards, National 
Book Trust and University Grants Commission should join hands 
and make available good books in all languages. 


3. Provide facilities for the study of important library languages 


The study of important modern library languages other than 
English should be made possible in selected schools in each State, 
with the option of studying them instead of English or Hindi. 


4. Provide safeguards to check lowering of standards 


Suitable safeguards to prevent any lowering of standards during 
the process of change-over must be provided. 


5. Equal language load for all 


There should be no imposition of any language on any person, 
no undue favour to any one, and it is necessary that both Hindi and 
English should remain the link languages and official languages till 
there is a consensus of opinion to make Hindi the sole link language 
and the official language. There should .be a Three-Language 
Formula in which the mother-tongue or the regional language should 
be compulsory and it should be left to the learner and his parents to 
choose the other two languages out ofa large number of languages 
both Indian and foreign. If English is studied as a link language 
and Hindi as the official Janguage, they will serve to strengthen the 
bond of mutual understanding and intellectual intercourse among the 


intelligentsia even if regional languages become the medium at the 
universities, 


Summary 


1. There is need of a bold, clear 


? » definite and final decision 
regarding our language policy. 


of the Union? Which language should be the link language? What 
should be the place of English? 


3. The Government has announced the acceptance of Three 
language Formula. It includes the study of a modern Indian langu- 
age, preferably a South Indian language, in addition to Hindi and 
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English in Hindi speaking states and of Hindi in addition to the 
regional language and English in the non-Hindi speaking areas. To 
make this formula successful, teachers proficient in two or three 
languages are needed, instead of teaching literature, working: know- 
ledge of languages should be given; Hindi should be enriched; books 
should be made available in the different languages. 


Evaluation 


1. “The language problem had become a ‘hump’ in India’s pro- 
gress in the field of education. The only way to get over this 
(hump) is to put this controversy behind us and take clear 
and unequivocal decisions and implement them in a sustained 
manner.” Dr Triguna Sen. 

Elucidate this statement and suggest the language pattern 
which may suit our country. 


2. Give the Three-Language Formula, as accepted by the 
Central Government. What modifications have been sugges- 
ted in the Formula by Kothari Commission? Do you agree 
with these recommendations? 

3. What are the different aspects of the language problem in 
India? Write a note on each. 

4. Why isa link language important for a country? Discuss the 
claims of English and Hindi for the same. 

5. Which language, in your opinion, should be the medium of 
instruction at the university stage? 

6. “We should not approach English with any kind of preju- 

"dice, regional, geographical and linguistic. Because of our 
long association with it, we cannot help English.” Discuss. 

7. “English was the third concentric circle—the other two 
being the mother-tongue and the national language. We must 
have a happy combination of all these three.” Discuss 
critically. 

8. Critically examine the recommendations of the IEC in regard 
to the language policy. 

9. What are the different facets of the language problem in 
India? Write a note on each. 

10. “The Three-Language formula stipulating retention of English 
as a link language and involving the obligation to learn 
Hindi in the South and a South Indian language in the North 
commends itself both for its practicability and integrative 
value.” Discuss. 


25 


Religious and Moral Education 


Why Religious and Moral Education? Religious Education ina Secular 
State. What 


is Religious Education ? Educational Programmes. 
Summary. Evaluation. 


ONE of the most glaring defects of modern 
absence in it of the accent on the moral and 
is little place for contemplation on the higher values of life, for i 


Sane utterances of the Prophets of Teligion. 


There has been a growing awareness of tl 


ne responsibility of 
creating right values in the students in our cou 


ntry since Indepen- 


1. University Education Commission (1948) considered both the 
Philosophical and Practical aspects and made some valuable 
Proposals for reform, 

Except in a small number of institutions, 
implemented. 


2. In 1959, the Central Advisory Board of Education appointed 
a special committee on Religious and Mo 


they were not 


The Indian Education Commission also felt that the neglect of 
religious and moral education is having a very undesirable effect on 
the character of the rising generation. [t pointed out the necessity 
of balancing the knowledge and skills which science and technology 
bring with the values and insights associated with ethics and religion 
at its best. It has suggested that in the present context it is important 
for us to give a proper value orientation to our educational system. 
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Why RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION ? 


Today as never before there is an increasing awareness among 
distinguished educational thinkers that many of the ills not only of 
modern education but also of modern life have been the outcome of 
the want of religious inspiration and spiritual integration in our 
thought and action. Indian educational thinkers of modern times 
like Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo and Mahatma Gandhi have all 
categorically demanded the religious, spiritual and moral orientation 
of education. 


i. A Godless system of education can never suit India 


India is famous for its spiritual tradition—shaping itself through 
the ages through the great religions of Hinduism, Islam and Chris- 
tianity. Weare a religious people whose institutions presuppose a 
supreme being. The education of an Indian student will be incom- 
plete without answering his spiritual needs. Education must strive 
to develop a spiritual emphasis on its programmes for balanced well- 
rounded growth in every direction. 


ii. Religious need is a basic need of man 


The search for the transcendental is inevitable and natural for the 
man. At some moment or other in his life, man must be confronted 
with the problems of his existence, his relationship with the unscen 
and his place in the universe. Arnold Toynbee once said that religion 
is one of the necessities of human life which mankind can never do 
without. Religion is as necessary as the inhaling of pure air. It 
gives a person confidence and sense of fulfilment. That is perhaps 
the reason for which Gandhiji insisted that our life should be religious 
not only at the core but also at every point on the circumference. 


iii. To help the student in his adjustment with the society 


The world today is so much eaten up with social tensions, con- 
flicts and cross-purposes that to come out of this mess, we have to 
guide the students in the search for higher values. 


iv. To supplement or rather take the place of homes and temples 


Time was when the family and other social institutions contribu- 
ted to a considerable extent to a development of a religious sense and 
ethical standards. But today religion does not appear to have much 
todo with the day-to-day experience of living. Some purposeful 
efforts have to be made by the school to provide this essential educa- 
tion. 
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v. Planning of life, not only of economic life alone, is a means for all 
round development 


A good life is not simply a life of goods. One may have abund- 
ance of material prosperity yet not have inner quiet and peace. The 
present technological advancement has created a culture crisis. In 
the words of Prof Lyon White, ‘Today technology has become so 
terrible that only God can save the world.” Hence the need of 
weaving religious education in the fabric of educational programmes. 


vi. To provide a much needed simplicity and saneness in the educa- 
tional programmes for urban schools 

Urban schools, situated as they are in noisy environments, take 
the children away from the sublime experiences of the beauty and 
awe in nature and they can hardly develop inner resources of strength 
for the appreciation of the values of truth, goodness and beauty. At 
the same time, the student is surrounded by a raging fire— the cinema, 
the stage, the race-course, the liquor bars. the opium den—all have 
disastrous effects on children’s mind. It becomes essential to con- 
sciously educate all the students in general and urban students in parti- 
cular in the rhythm and order of the natural world so that he expe- 
riences the feeling of the pantheism of universal life. 


vii. To create a sense of purpose and fulfilment in the Students 


The recent chaos in the educational institutions is perhaps enough 
proof of the dire consequences of the absence in education of a pro- 
per programme of religious education. The students have lost a 
sensc of values, a sense of direction, Religion which concentrates 
itself on humanity, illuminates our reasons, inspires our wisdom, 
stimulates our love, claims intellectual service, can give a sense of 
purpose and direction to our students. 

It is obvious because of the reasons Stated above that to be silent 
about religion will be making the educational institutions and anti- 
religious force in the community, Although education should never 
return to the extreme empl-asis on religious education especially the 
narrow sectarian type, it must Strive to develop a spiritual emphasis 
in its programmes for balanced well-rounded growth in every direc- 
tion. If edtication must negotiate full hfe, it can ill-afford to dismiss 
religion out of hand, for to be sure, when intellectual understandings 
and moral sentiments have been constructed, both human experience 


and life would still be found wanting in depth and range for the lack 
of religious experience. 


The child at avery early age begins the behaviour sequences 
which continue throughout his life, Concepts regarding moral and 
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ethical behaviour continue from early childhood throughout life. 
Educational institutions as nurseries of future citizens arè the right 
places where understanding of moral and spiritual principles should 
unfold themselves step by step. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN A SECULAR STATE 


India isa secular state. That means there is no state religion. 
The adoption of a secularist policy means that in political, economic 
and social matters all citizens, irrespective of their religious faith, 
will enjoy equality of rights, that no religious commanity will be 
favoured or discriminated against and the instruction in religious 
dogmas will not be provided in State schools. But it is notan 
irreligious or anti-religious policy; it does not ignore the importance 
of religion as such. It gives to every citizen the fullest freedom of 
religious beliefs and worship. It is anxious to ensure good relation- 
ship amongst different religious groups and to promote not only 
religious tolerance but also an_active reverence for all religions. In 
the words of the University Education Commission “To be secular 
is not to be religiously illiterate. It is to be deeply spiritual and not 
narrowly religious.” It is obvious that a secular state like India 

_ must be positive in its approach as far as religious education is con- 
cerned. 


Wuar 1s RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ? 


Religious education is an integration of knowledge, will and 
action. It isa quest forthe unknown. It develops an attitude of 
reverence for all things and enriches the individual's personality on 
the foundation of essential values. + It helps the individual in his 
cuncern for truth and inner freedom. It assists him in the solving 
of social conflicts and contradictions and thus reduces the psychologi- 
cal anxieties, sense of emptiness and guilt. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMES 
We shall study the educational programmes under two heads : 


(a) The content 
(b) The Do-how 


(a) The Content 


The curriculum needs to be broadened so as to provide init a 
dispassionate study of the chief religious traditions of the world. The 
curriculum should enable the pupils to attain greater depth and 
perspective in the totality of the human spirit. 
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Religious education should have no sectarian approach but should 
possess that universal element which is characteristic of teaching of 
Indian philosophy. The Philosophy, which we set growing in our 
children, should be one which reckons with human greatness and 
with the best that has been known and taught in the world. All 
religions emphasise the moral values like tolerance, humility, non- 
stealing, kindliness, love, self-control, truthfulness, politeness, purity, 
service. Without all these itis impossible to have a glimpse of the 
Divine essence. 


It has to be impressed upon the students that, different religions 
are not opposites but distincts and all have a common goal—the 
goodness of man. We have to impress upon the pupils that there may 
be of different kinds of oil in different lamps; the wicks may also be of 
different kinds but when they burn they have the same illumination. 
We must be able to enable the students to pay equal respect to the 
scriptures from the Granth Sahib, the Bhagwad Gita, the Dhamma- 
pada, the Zenda Avesta, the Old Testament, the Gospels, the Quran. 

In the attempt to inculcate values through education, we should 
draw freely upon our own traditions as well as the traditions of other 
countries and cultures of the world. We should draw upon all those 
liberalising forces that have arisen in the Western nations and which 
have emphasised among other things the dignity of the individual, 
equality and social justice e.g., the French Revolution, the concept of 
Welfare State, the philosophy of Marx and the rise of Socialism. 

There should be a graded study of well-chosen information about 
each of the major religions for different levels in schools and colleges 
upto the first degree. It should highlight the fundamental similarities 
in the great religions of the world and the emphasis they place on the 
cultivation of certain broadly comparable moral and spiritual values. 

In the Primary and Middle classes, the use of religious stories and 
biographies, legends, fables and myths through pictures, songs and 
dramas will be very desirable and beneficial. At the adolescent stage, 
religious education should be based on facts and evidence, not on 
dogma and affirmation. It should be related to the adolescents’ 
every day life and his problems. 


It would be a great advantage to have a good common course on 
this subject in all parts of the country and common text-books should 
be got prepared by competent and suitable experts available in each 
religion. Religious content should help to make children more intelli- 


gent and less dogmatically assertive, more critical-minded and less 
superstitious. 


(b) The Do-how 


Some practical measures need to be 


, adopted for religious educa- 
tion. 
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(i) Creation of an atmosphere 


Teaching of religion can never be imparted in the form of lessons; 
it is there where there is religion in living. Religion is a permeative 
influence, a quality of life, an elevation of purpose. Our institutions, 
if they are to impart religious vitality, should have simplicity and 
an atmosphere of consecration that permanently influence lives. Good 
atmosphere is invaluable for lighting the Divine spark. There should 
be such air, light and sky all round that mere breathing in it may 
infuse life and spontaneously elevate the soul. 


(ii) Silent meditation 


To teach religion thoroughly, properly as a way of life means to 
give children experience of it in various ways. Silent meditation is 
one of these experiences. A short period of silent worship and medi- 
tation, with the utmost humility, is an unfailing means of cleansing 
the heart of all passions. Emphasising the importance of meditation, 
Gurudev Tagore wrote, “J insist on this period of meditation, not 
however, expecting the boys to be hypocrites and to make believe, 
they are meditating. But I do insist that they remain quiet; that they 
exert the power of self-control, even though instead of contemplating 
on God they may be watching the squirrels running up the tree.” A 
short period of silent worship or meditation may well become an 
integral part of school and college life. 


(iii) Congregational worship 


In addition to silent individual meditation, congregational worship 
is an excellent means of establishing the fundamental unity of huma- 
nity through worship. 


(iv) A sense of purpose should inspire all educational activities and 
must be reflected in the life, tone and atmosphere of the educational 
institutions 


The assembly, the curricular and co-curricular activities, the cele- 
bration of religious festivals of al! regions, work-experience, team 
games and sports, subject clubs, social service programme—all these 
can help in inculcating the values of cooperation and mutual regard, 
honesty and integrity, discipline and social responsibility. 


(v) Plenty of opportunities for the discussion of social, economic and 
other issues which have contributed to contradictions in life, should be 
provided 


_ They should be helped to discuss these inconsistencies openly 
without fear or favour and be encouraged to take a stand for truth 
and honesty. If these discussions awaken their sense of ethical 
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judgment, we would have gone a long way in creating a sane world. 


(vi) Traditions like socialservice, specially directed towards the wel- 


fare of the poor, ignorant and humble should be created in the educa- 
tional institutions 


(vii) Occasions should be provided for receiving the breath of inspira- 
tion directly from the choice spirit of different lands 


These can also create an advisable setting for realisation of reli- 
gious and spiritual culture. 


(viii) Educational institutions should be designed in a democratic way 


Fear of force should have no place in them for coercion destroys 
all the finer sentiments we intend to build in the students. It is desir- 
able to restate the educational values in terms of a cooperative 
community. Educational institutions should provide for the pupils 


an environment fostering community sense and the art of living 
together 


(ix) Some creative labour should form a part of educational program- 
mes 


This will satisfy human needs, discipline the mind, reveal the 
nature and essence of things, beautify the world and enrich the spirit. 
It will provide the surest setting for leading a religious life. 


(x) Creating an environment of simplicity and self-discipline in the 
educational institutions 


Simplicity brings us in touch with life and the world; material 
affluence takes us away from God. In educational institutions, we 
should always emphasise the plain living and high thiaking. 


(xi) Good examples should be provided to the students 


They say religion is caught. Children cannot be taught religion 
by maxims—maxims which continually slip from their memory. 
Whatever we believe, they must do, we must do it ourselves because 
the road by precept is long, by example, it is short and sure. Soul is 
kindled only by soul. So to teach religion the first thing needful and 
the last and the only thing is finding of a man who is religious. If those 
around the child live in God, clothed in love and immersed in service, 
there will be no difficulty in imparting religious education. So the 
teacher with a religious outlook, bent of mind and practices isa very 
important factor in the teaching of religion. Not only the teacher 


teaching religion but every teacher whatever subject he teaches, must 
serve as an example. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION Poticy 1979 


The National Education Policy announced in April 1979 has 
emphasised that moral education should form part of the content 
through inter-related curricular and co-curricular programmes and 
should be responsibility of all teachers and the entire institution. 

In a world torn with jealousies and hatred, the need of religious 
education is being felt today as never before. A new generation has 
to be trained in the ideal of sacredness and supremacy of spiritual 
life, the sense of brotherhood of mankind and love of peace. The 
student has to be made practical and pragmatic, ethical and social, 
altruistic and human. To achieve this goal, religion has to be taught 


as an important factor in our culture. Religion will complete our 
liberal education ! 


Summary 


1. Itis being widely :calised today that religion which concen- 
trates itself on humanity, which illumines our reasons, inspires our 
wisdom, stimulates our love, claims our intellectual service, can give 
best direction to the educational programmes. 


2. Ours is a secular state, it is not an anti-religious state. To be 


secular is not to be religiously illiterate. It is to be deeply spiritual 
and not narrowly religious. 


3. The educational programme should contain a comparative 
study of religions in a graded manner to suit the ability and grasp 
of the students. It should help to make children more intelligent 


and less dogmatically assertive, more critical-minded and less super- 
stitious. 


4. The following measures may be adopted for religious educa- 
tion ; 
i. Creation of an atmosphere; 
ii. Silent meditation; 
iii. Congregational worship; 
iv. Sense of purpose to be reflected in educational activities; 


v. Opportunities for discussion of social, economic and other 
issues. 


vi. Good traditions of social service; 

vii, Occasions for breath of inspiration directly from the choice 
spirits; 

viii, Educational institutions to be designed in a democratic way; 

ix. Creative labour to form a part of educational programme; 

x. Creating an environment of simplicity and self-discipline; and 
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xi. Good examples. 
5. Religion will complete our liberal education. 
Evaluation 

1. Prepare a case for giving value orientation to education. 

2. What should be the content of religious education at various 
grades. Suggest some practical measures for imparting reli- 
gious education. 

3. “Religious illiteracy is far more dangerous and harmful than 
illiteracy in the three R’s’—Discuss. 

4. “Religion is one of the necessities of human life which man- 
kind can never do without.” Do you agree ? 

5. 


“All education must aim at the building up of character. I 
cannot see how character can be built up without religion.” 


(Gandhiji)—Explain how religion can help in the building up 
of character. 


aie 
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Research in Education 


Need of Research in Education. Areas of Research. Problems. 
Pointers for Reform. Summary. Evaluation, 


NEED OF RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


Ir is'felt by one and all that education is such a field where re- 
search is of primary importance. Teacher must not reach a dead end 
at the completion of their training course; he should continue to 
study, search and research so as to improve teaching content, techni- 
ques and procedures. 

There are certain special reasons why first priority should be 
given to research in education in our country. 


1. To make the teacher a top class teacher 


The teaching profession is under a peculiar kind of thraldom. 
Even now the professional teacher is being dictated to and held under 
servitude as it were by those outside the profession The emancipation 
of the teacher will depend more upon his originality, insight and 
expertness than upon any other factor. And nothing can so effec- 
tively obtain for the teacher that expertness and the reputation for 


having it as his ability to conduct research in his field and to produce 
tangible results. 


2. To bring a new social order 


Education is considered to be a potent factor for. bringing a new 
social order. Education can do this job if education is good and a 


good system of education is based on systematic high level research 
in education. 


3. To improve the educational system and to invent, design and test 
new educational experiments appropriate to our culture and resources 
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There are innumerable problems—formal and non-formal struc- 
tures, relevance of education to socio-economic needs of the country 
innovations in areas like life-long recurrent education, educati jnal 
planning, optimum allocation of resources within education anu che 
test of the economy which need to be probed with an eye of a scien- 
tist to evolve plans and procedures which suit our needs. 

Efforts are being made to improve the system of education; a 
number of innovations are being experimented with. Newer educa- 
tional technologies as programmed instruction, radio, film, television, 
computer, correspondence education etc., are being used. Both the 
on-campus and off-campus systems of education are being used. All 
these call for study, analysis and research to bring about a fruitful 
academic revolution in the country. 

The pressing need for research in the higher branches of learning 
has been stressed by various commissions, The Report of the Radha- 
krishnan Commission rightly pointed out that the advancement of 
knowledge is a necessary condition of the continued validity of teach- 
ing, for unless a study is rooted in research it will die. . .In India 
research has become a practical necessity for the continued growth 
of our national life. 

These remarks of the Commission apply with double force to the 
field of education. Research in education is most certainly a prac- 
tical necessity for the continued Progressive growth of our social as 
well as our national life. 


The International Commission on Education proposes: 


“Agencies assisting education, national and international 
Private and public, review the Present state of research and 
development in education with a view io strengthen the 
capacities of individual countries to improve their present 
educational systems and to invent, design and test new edu- 
cational experiments appropriate to their cultures and resour- 
ces. We believe that if nations, regional bodies and assist- 
ing agencies make the strengthening of these capacities their 


first order of business Over the next ten years, they will en- 
able a number of countries to begin becoming true learning 
societies.” 


AREAS OF RESEARCH 
Objectives of Education 


These need to be defined in cl 
national system of education has 
value in the past and recondition th 
an amazing amount of insight in 
ultimate destiny. Our culture a 


ear and , unambiguous terms. A 
to salvage the elements of abiding 
em to the present. Our ancients had 
the true nature of man and of his 
nd our spiritual heritage have a 
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message of peace for the bewildered world today. These have to be 
rediscovered, adapted and refashioned by a process of creative syn- 
thesis into a structure which will be suited to the present needs and 
will be responsible to the dynamic and rapidly changing world of 
today. Indian national education should first dig up and excavate 
the foundation of our basic spiritual culture to seize upon the abid- 
ing elements in it and then erect an imposing structure to suit modern 
conditions making use of these elements. Only advanced research 
can help us here. First priority needs to be given to the supremely 
important philosophical problem of formulating the aims of Indian 
national education at the present critical stage and commend it to the 
‘advanced research workers for immediate attention. 


Sociological Problems 


It is essential that we make a deep and penetrating study into the 
sociological foundations and functions of Indian education. There 
is a deadening stratification in our social structure. What is the 
extent to which our educational systems have contributed to the 
perpetuation of this soul-killing stratification ? It is imperative that 
we study the interaction between social structure and the prevailing 
educational systems with a view to removing social disabilities and 
unifying social structures. We also need to compare the Indian and 
the foreign systems. 


Psychological Problems 


Series of tools need to be developed for testing intelligence, apti- 
tudes, interests, achievement and personality of Indian children. What 
we need at once are reliable tools for the survey of National Intelli- 
gence of the school-going population in our country and of adults 
also. Psychological studies have also to be made of differences due 
to sex, age and the home and school environment of children. 


Educational Surveys 


Educational surveys are needed. The statistical data and the 
historical material gathered by the research needs to be integrated 
with the social background and the complex cultural pattern presen- 
ted in totality with education as its living centre. The aim of all 
these research studies should be to indicate the lines along which 
Indian education should be reoriented in the present crisis. 


Exploration of the emotional life of Indian children both at the con- 
scious and unconscious levels 


Research workers have to give their time and attention immedi- 
ately to the study of the unconscious of our children. There are 
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peculiarities of structure and function of the unconscious due to our 
traditions, family life and racial history. These have to be unearthed. 
Problems of supernormality, subnormality and delinquency with 
special reference to Indian conditions need to be investigated by 
advanced research workers in education. The social environment, 
the element of competition and aggression, of anxiety and frustration 
and of fear and inferiority and the factor of suggestions in the school 
have distinctive Indian overtones that need to be analysed. 


The Curriculum 


The curriculum has been changed a number of times. Before the 
change, some research study needs to be undertaken. Now Science and 
Mathematics have become two ‘necessary components of secondary 
school curriculum. Some research study needs to be undertaken to 
find out its impact. What is the role of science and mathematics in 
developing the total personality of the learners? In respect to every 
subject included in the curriculum, there is an urgent need for prob- 
ing into.the psychological and psychoanalytical foundations. 


Psychology of the Teacher 


There is a peculiar Indian tradition of teacher-hood handed down 
to us from ancient times by those remarkably gifted teachers, the 
Upanishadic Gurus. Now what is the secret of success of. these 
spiritual giants? What was the nature of their mental make-up 
which made them peculiarly fit for the teaching profession? A job 
analysis needs to be made of the ancient teaching profession—teaching 


apritude tests for selecting candidates for admission to colleges edu- 
cation need to be devised. 


Technological problems—comprising the administrative, organisational 
and methodological problems in education 


The cost of administration, the function of inspection, the causes 
of wastage, the optimum size of the class, multilateral school; triling- 
ualism, examinations, etc., need to be viewed in their proper Indian 
perspective for purposes of educational research. 


Universalisation of Education 


Research studies need to be taken up to discover ways and means 
by which drop-outs and non-participants in the age group 6—14 may 
be quickly reduced. Appropriate strategies and systems of action 
should be the main factors of such research. The target groups 
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should be girls, tribal children and children of backward and weaker 
sections of the society, both in the urban and rural areas. 


Supervision system 


Research studies need to be undertaken for devising better 
methods of supervision. The studies should develop alternative pro- 
cedures and techniques on the basis of actual tryouts. 


Stratification of schools 


Studies need to be conducted for comparing schools of different 
types of management, examining their curricula, organisation, 
methods, etc. and evaluating learning outcomes of the pupils in such 
schools. Follow-up of the studies on students from different types 


of schools also need to be undertaken to enable us to know what the 
schools are able to achieve. 


Relationship of vocationalisation to employment opportunities 


In the 10+2 scheme, vocational courses are to be introduced at 
+2 stage. Proper methodology has to be found to develop suitable 
courses in relation to the regional developmental plans. Research 
studies can help a lot in this. 


Rural and urban children and curriculum 


Careful studies need to be conducted of the children from the 
rural and urban areas with a view to discover their special abilities 
and competencies, to base the curriculum on such knowledge. 


In-depth studies in the problems of all types of minorities 


There are five minority communities in our country — Muslims, 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, Urban slum people, linguistic 
minorities. In each of these areas, research studies need to be taken 
up on priority basis. Similarly, a status study of the constitutional 
safeguards and provisions/opportunities to Indian minorities or their 
social and educational rehabilitation need to be taken up. These 
studies will provide basic data to discuss concrete strategies for radi- 
cal educational reform in the country, 


Educational technology 


i 


Research studies need to be taken up regarding the use of newer 
technologies to strengthen and make them' more effective. 

The educational system is being revamped and reformed. As we 
proceed, new problems will arise needing investigation and solution. 
The vocationalisation of secondary education, the organisation of a 
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twelve-year course of school education with terminal and college 
preparation ends in view, the provision of educational and vocation- 
al guidance, the introduction of new evaluation techniques, etc., call 
for research and study to adapt them to the conditions and require- 
ments. 


PROGRESS OF RESEARCH PROGRAMMES 


Programmes of research and development did not receive ade- 
quate attention in the first two plans. But since then, they have been 
receiving increasing attention. In the field of higher education, these 
Programmes are a responsibility of the university Grants Commission. 
At the school stage, these are Promoted through the NCERT and the 
State Institute of Education. Some attempts have also been made to 
involve selected university departments in developing programmes 
for improvement of school education, especially in curriculum deve- 
lopment in science and mathematics. The National Staff College for 
Educational Planners and Administrators is taking up research pro- 
Jects in the field of educational management and planning. These 


programmes received a great emphasis during the Fifth-Five Year 
an. 


encouraging research by giving financial assistance to worthwhile 
projects. Teachers’ colleges have also been conducting their own 
Tesearches. Their students at the M.Ed and Ph.D. levels conduct 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND INNOVATIONS COMMITTEE 


Educational Research 
been set up to plan, identify, organise and support basic research as 
well as research and innovati 
the NCERT. ERIC has enco 
ber of ways. It has approved departmen 
and projects and has made avail 
tional research projects. 


A number of fellowships at Post-graduate and post-doctoral levels 
are also made available from the ERIC funds. This is done with a 
view to motivating young scholars for further research in education. 

ERIC collects information regarding researches, the abstracts of 
which are published by the NCERT in either of its two journals— 
Indian Educational Review and Journal of Indian Education. 


ERIC finances research projects sponsored by outside agencies 
and departmental projects. It also shares projects on the 50—50 
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PROBLEMS AND SUGGESTIONS TO TACKLE 


In India, the value of research leading to a Ph.D. is reckoned in 
terms of university promotions; research is not looked up asa re- 
forming agent; the zeal that should animate scholarship is lacking; 
even communication of one’s results to fellow teachers does not con- 
stitute a two-way traffic. 


Most of the research does not have functional utility. The Ph.D. 
and M.Phil theses decorate the shelves of the libraries. The conclu- 
sions arrived at seldom reach the teacher or the administrator. No 
wonder, the problems continue in spite of a lot of research done on 
different aspects. 


Again, research is not supported with liberality while countries 
which are poorer then India extend far greater liberal support to their 
research programmes. 


An all-India body for coordinating and guiding educational 
research in our country is needed. An All India Council for Educa- 
tional research with a Central Research Bureau attached to it is a 
must. Thus Council should formulate problems in order of priority 
advise individuals and institutions about their research programmes 
and put them in touch with experts in the field concerned, collect and 
disseminate results of research, prepare and publish summaries of 
current research studies, maintain files of research journals, bulletins, 
Teports, etc, organise a central reference library, provide statistical 
and mechanical aids to calculation, provide expert statistical assistance 
where needed and also maintain a record of failures in research as a 
warning to research workers in education. 


Stress also needs to be laid on the development of basic tools and 
to direct research activities towards the solution of problems which 
have a fundamental and functional importance in education. 

The teachers should be encouraged to investigate the problems 
faced by them—particularly those problems which pertain to 
classroom instruction, examination and evaluation. 


Summary 


1. Research is needed in education to make the teacher a top 
class teacher, to bring a new social order and to improve the educa- 
tional system and to invent, design and test new educational experi- 
ments appropriate to our culture and resources. 

2. Research needs to be conducted ina number of areas as 
objectives of education, sociological problems, psychological problems 
exploration of the emotional life of Indian children, the curriculum, 
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psychology of the teacher, technological problems, comprising the 
administrative, organisational and methodological problems in edu- 
cation, universalisation of education, supervision system, stratifica- 


tion of schools, relationship of vocationalisation to employment 
opportunities etc. 


3. Educational Research and Innovations Committee has been set 


up to plan, identify, organise and support basic research as well as 
research and innovations connected with the programme of NCERT. 


4. There are a number of problems due to which research in edu- 
cation has not made the desired progress. Zeal for research is lack- 
ing; research is not supported with liberality; the results arrived at are 
not put to functional use. 

5. An all-India bod 


y for coordinating and guiding educational 
research is needed in o 


ur country. 


Evaluation 


1, What is the need of research in education ? Specify the 
areas in which research needs to be conducted at this time. 

2. State the reasons due to which research has not made much 
headway in our country. Give suggestions for improve- 
ment 


27 


The Task Ahead 
The Sum Total. The Task Ahead. Summary. Evaluation. 


Tue Sum TOTAL 


A review of previous pages will show that education in our country 
has spread at an unprecedented speed and magnitude and its liberat- 
ing influences have begun to trickle down to lakhs of people to whom 
education was denied for centuries. Hundreds of thousands of 
children are now rushing to schools, colleges and universities, break- 
ing the dark tradition of thousands of years and entering a new 
world of light, hope and freedom. Opportunities for improvement of 
instruction too have never been greater nor have they been so diverse 
and ably supported. 


India, today, has one of the largest educational systems in the 
world. A casual look at the statistics in respect of educational 
advancement will suggest a good deal to feel happy about. Compared 
with 191.5 lakh children in classes I-V in 1950-51, 834 lakh children 
attended the schools today. In classes VI to VIII, in 1950-51, 31.2 
lakh children attended the schools, now 450 lakh children attend the 
schools, in classes IX, X and XI, in 1950, 12.2 lakh children attended 
the schools, now 420 lakh children are in schools. Nearly 27.91 
lakh teachers are employed—20.72 lakh men and 7.19 lakh women. 
The total number of primary schools is 466,332 as compared to 
2,09,671 in 1950-51. Middle schools today number 94,214 while they 
were 13,596 in 1950-51. Similarly the number of High/Higher Secon- 
dary Schools today are 43,800 while they were 13,596 in 1950-51. The 
number of universities has increased from 27 to 105 and enrolment 
in institutions of higher education have increased from 2,00,000 to 
34,00,000. India has risen to the third place in the world in terms 
of college enrolment, immediately following the United States and 
the USSR. The total exnenditure on education is about 3 per cent 
of the Gross National Product. The Education Commission (1964-66) 
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recommended that it should go upto 6 percent by 1986. There 
has indeed been a great upsurge in Indian education since Indepen- 
dence. 


This is the bright side of Indian education. There is another side 
of the picture --a bit dark, pessimistic and gloomy which poses cer- 
tain challenges. What is that ? 


The Indian Constitution had provided that education for children 
in the age group 6-14 years should be made universal by 1960. The 
task remains unfulfilled till today. 


The picture of education in the field of quality is rather gloomy. 
Continuous quality deterioration has made our educational system 
the butt of everybody's criticism. The planners and implementers 
confined their actions to expansion of facilities and utilization of 
finances only and quality reached the lowest ebb. Building enrol- 
ments, crowded classrooms, high drep-out rates have all been contri- 
buting factors resulting in a sharp dip in quality at all levels. 


Failure to implement and translate the ideas into practice is ano- 
ther greatest weakness of our educational Planners. Education 
Commission submitted its report in 1966. It took almost a decade 
to start thinking on introducing the recommended change. We are 
unable to implement even a known and agreed programme of edu- 
cational development. What was considered good for an India of 
1968 is being implemented for an India of 1978-79 and onwards! No 


one can deny that during the decade there have been tremendous 
changes here as elsewhere 


Our education system has not been geared to seive the interests of 
the messes. It has been serving the interests of the urban upper and 
middle classes, the rich peasants and the well-to-do 
tural community. The programme of secondary and higher education 
have all along received a higher Priority and greater significance. 
No wonder, in secondary and higher Secondary education where we did 
not need so much expansion yet we hadit. In primary education, 
expansion itself was a goal but we could not make it. 


It is also common knowledge that there has been a sharp fall in 
standards. There has been a very large increase in the number of 
substandard institutions and students with sub-standard attainments. 
It appears that we have not been able to get good teachers in ade- 
quate numbers and involve them intimately in educational planning 
and development. Thcre has been a lack of commitment and ideal- 
ism too. And then there is the proverbial dearth of resources. This 


deficiency could have been made up ifthe human efforts could have 
been optimum. 


Too much emphasis on monetary inv 


estment is one of the greatest 
weaknesses of our educational system. 


All these years we have been 
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crying hoarse that we have not been successful in our educational 
endeavours due to lack of resources. We have, in fact, given an 
unusual expenditure-orientation to all our plans. The cost of the 
plan, rather than its content, has been over-emphasised. This over- 
emphasis on money has led to considerable waste because unfortu- 
nately it is much easier to spend money rather than thought—especially 
if it is somebody else’s money. We are a poor country and cannot 
afford large investments in education. We have, in fact, run into a 
plateau in our expenditure on education and it is going to be more 
and more difficult to find additional funds for educational reconstruc- 
tion. 


Over-depende:ice on foreign expertise for ideas and programmes 
has been the bane of our educational system. Prior to 1947, we 
showed an over-dependence on British models. In the post-indepen- 
dence period, we are looking more`to the US or USSR. Western 
ideologies and Indian requirements and budgets can hardly go to- 
gether. No wonder this thoughtless imitation of foreign system has 
proved disastrous. Original thinking is required for solving our 
indigenous problems and evolving an Indian Swadeshi system of 
education to suit its own needs and potentialities. Adult education 
too has not made any headway. Instead the number of illiterates 
has risen from 298 million in [951 to 388 million in 1971. 

Another tragedy with our educational system is our population 
explosion. The increase in the number of schools, teachers, equip- 
ment, buildings etc. is offset by the baby boom. 

Attempts have been made to improve the content, the structure 
and the techniques of education. Various issues in education 
have received the attention of those who have the power to bind and 
loose. A new pattern of education with a new curriculum has been 
finally approved for the whole country. And now there is a determi- 
nation-to-do. Socially useful productive work and vocationalisation 
of education are the significant introductions. Attempts too have 
been made to improve teacher education, so that education system 
is renovated. Since 1978, the education of the adults is receiving top 
priority. For equalising educational opportunities, efforts are being 
made so that nobody misses the boon of education for lack of 
financial and physical resources. The Government has recently 
announced the policy of education pointing out the necessity of 
quantitative expansion in the primary sector and qualitative improve- 
ment in every sector. All this is good and finc and forms the opti- 
mistic side of Indian education scene. 


The draft national policy on education, 1979 lays down : 
“An ideal system of education should enable individuals to 
know and develop to the fullest their physical and intellectual 
potentialities and promote their awareness of social and 
human values so that they can develop a strong character 
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and live better lives and function as responsible members of 
society.” 


This is the goal—educational system needs to be revamped to 
achieve this goal. What needs to be done to revamp the educational 
system—what is the task ahead to put our educational system on 
sound lines ? 


Tue TASK AHEAD 

No doubt formidable are the problems of education and every- 
body is conscious of them. The situation demands concerted action. 
We must rise above ad hoc, short-range and statistical educational 
planning. It is urgent that we make our educational planning, need- 
based, functional and realistic and above all forward-looking. The 
plans should not be expenditure-oriented but need-oriented. This is 
very urgent. 

The available resources should be utilised more wiselv. ‘Waste not 
want not’ should be our goal. 

The human resources should be utilised to the maximum. We 
can improve standards if we put in the maximum human effort. 
Teachers should be involved intimately in educational planning and 


development and to create an atmosphere of hardwork, commitment 
and idealism. 


The elementary and secondary Stages need to be given greater 
attention for at least 20 years to come. Efforts need to be made to 


create model primary and secondary schools which are the ‘peaks of 
excellence’. 


There is the utmost necessity to socialise school education. The 
existing caste system in school education must go. The wonderful 
idea of common neighbourhood schools should be seriously imple- 
mented. To start with, the idea may be implemented at the elemen- 
tary stage. As a prerequisite, it is essential that all such schools should 
be given uniformly high levels of academic standards and facili- 
ties. 

Effective steps need to be taken to Prov 
education. The goal should be to provi 
educational experiences he w 
one who missed the bus one 
qualifications. 

Socially useful productive work and yocationalisation of education 
as instruments of the war on poverty and asa link between education 
and the world of work need to be rigorously implemented. 


Teaching-learning process has 10 be considerably improved, and the 
development of pre-school education, especially in rural areas, has to be 


ide the facilities of life-long 
de each citizen with all the 
ants at any time of his life. Let any 
e catch it up again and improve his 
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integrated with the development of primary: education, so that the 
children from different socio-economic backgrounds are brought 
into a proper educational environment before they enter compulsory 
education. 


The most urgent need in Indian education today is to reorient the 
educational system and interlock it structurally with the rest of the 
economy. Education needs to be made more relevant to the employ- 
ment needs of the students and to the development requirements of 
the country. To fulfil this task, strategies in three specific areas are 
required: a) literacy, b) vocationalisation of education, and c) re- 
current education. 


Efforts need to be made at all levels to improve quality. It 
needs to be emphasised that quality is not a commodity that can be 
cheaply purchased, it can be aided but it cannot be brought with 
money. What is needed the most is a far-sighted vision, dedicated 
service and above all, a progressive spirit that will not too zealously 
‘guard the past’. 

We have had enough of commissions, seminars and debates. 
We must call halt to make innocent students as guinea pigs in edu- 
cational experiments. We have finally decided to completely overhaul 
the educational system. It is, indeed, wonderful. We should have 
both the courage and the conviction. India must hurry lest it should 
remain a back number. This is the time when everybody is anxious 
to have quick results. Giving of a basic slant to primary education, 
proper splitting and intensification of secondary education, contrac- 
tion and consolidation of education at the university stage, building 
sluices to colleges ‘and universities by opening more polytechniques 
are some of the points to which educational planners must pay 
attention to revamp the education system. 

And we must constantly go on evaluating and revaluating our 
educational ideas and objectives at all stages of the complex and 


continuous educational process so that the new India we dream about 
may be based on lasting foundations. 


Summary 


1. India today has one of the largest educational systems in the 


world. There has been tremendous expansion in education since 
Independence. 


_ 2. There are some dark spots in our education system—sharp dip 
in quality; failure to implement and translate the ideas into practice; 
neglect of the interests of the masses; sharp fall in standards; too 
much emphasis on monetary investment; overdependence on foreign 


expertise for ideas and programmes; baby boom and la - 
tion education etc. 3 PSE popula 
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3. Attempts have been made to renovate the system of education. 
In the years to come, in order to improve the system, we must rise 
above ad hoc, ‘short-range and statistical educational planning; utilise 
the available resources wisely; utilize the human resources to the 
maximum; give greater attention to elementary and secondary stages 
for at least 20 years to come; socialise school education; provide 
facilities of life-long education; reorient the system and interlock it 
structurally with the Test of the €conomy; constantly go on evaluating 
and revaluating the educational ideas and objectives, 


Evaluation 
1. Give an Overall „assessment of our educational assessment 
today. Suggest guidelines for educational planners. 


ooo 


Of Allied Interest 


INDIAN EDUCATION IN THE EMERGING SOCIL | 
—J. Mohanty 
After independence, India has emerged as a developing 


nation with its new problems, requirements and aspirations. { y 
It has also its own mission, promise and commitments. 


Education as a powerful instrument of national 
reconstruction has to be restructured and reoriented according 
to the national values of democracy, socialism and 1 
secularism as enunciated and precepts as advocated by a host 
of national and international thinkers. There is, however, 


a lack of suitable books containing these latest thoughts and 
ideas. 


This book is an attempt to fulfil a long-felt need of the 
students, teachers and teacher educators in the field of 
educational philosophy and sociology particularly in the 
context of curricular changes made by most of the 
progressive universities of the country. 

Winner of Padmashree Gold Medal Dr J. M ohanty has 
varied experience in the field of education, He is at present 
officer-in-charge of Educational Technology, Publicity and 


Publications in the Directorate of Higher Education and in the 
SCERT, Orissa. 
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